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PREFACE. 

This edition of Goethe 's Iphtgenie has been prepared 
largely with reference to the needs of College students 
who have become sufficiently familiär with the principles 
of the German language to read this drama from the 
literary point of view, as one of the great master- 
pieces of Goethe 's genius. The text is based upon the 
Weimar edition of Iphtgenie, Vol. X. The deviations 
from this Standard edition are chiefly those of orthog- 
raphy, in which the Prussian System of spelling has been 
adopted. The punctuation has also, to some extent, 
been modernized according to present requirements. 

The rather extended introduction and copious notes 
require some explanation. The teacher undertaking to 
read Iphtgenie to-day with average coUege students is 
confronted with peculiar problems. The intelligent read- 
ing of the drama presupposes a reasonable acquaintance 
with the mythological and legendary world of ancient 
Greece, and yet, owing to the marked decline of classical 
studies in recent years in high schools and Colleges, the 
average student has but the vaguest and most meager 
knowledge of the subjeet. Several years of experience 
in teaching the drama have convinced the editor that 
only very little of such Information can be assumed. 
He has therefore deemed it wise to treat this mythological 
and legendary material more fully than would have been 
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necessary a generation ago, when the ancient classics 
were the central studies in most of our high schools and 
Colleges. 

The difficulties become immeasurably greater if a com- 
parative study of the drama is attempted. It will be 
generally admitted that such a study is very suggestive 
and helpful for the thorough undefstanding of the char- 
acteristically modern elements of Goethe 's work. Un- 
fortunately, however, only few of our students have the 
requisite knowledge of the ancient Greek dramas upon 
which such a study must be based. To the average 
modern student -^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are 
mere names, conveying little or no meaning. To obviate 
to some extent this serious dfficulty, the editor has 
sketched the eight Greek dramas from which Goethe 
drew so much of his material, and has tried to suggest 
how the leading ideas of each of these dramas differ from 
the central thought of Goethe 's Iphigenie, The purpose 
in these short accounts has been simply to elucidate the 
German drama; all other considerations, however in- 
teresting in themselves, have been omitted. 

The Greek sources in Goethe 's drama are so extensive 
that economy of space has made it impossible to treat 
them all fully in the notes. Tlie editor has therefore 
in general adopted the following plan: Wherever the 
dependence of the poet upon his Greek source seemed 
very close, affecting even his style, the Greek text has 
been cited together with the English translation ; wherever 
the dependence seemed more general, influencing merely 
the thought or sentiment, only the English translation 
has been given; whereas cases in which the influence 
seemed more distant have been merely referred to. A 
number of sources suggested by various critics have been 
omitted, because they seemed very doubtful. The editor 
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is, however, fully aware that bis division and selection 
cannot be dogmatically urged, and that in some in- 
stances there is good ground for differences of opinion. 
In the translations from the Greek the editor has, with 
few exceptions, adopted Paley for iEschylus, Jebb for 
Sophocles, and Arthur S. Way for Euripides,* 

The editor has also deemed it advisable to lay some 
stress upon the French and German sources of Goethe 's 
drama. The fruitful investigations of Morsch, Seuffert, 
and Minor have here been largely followed, but economy 
of Space has again obliged the editor to select only such 
passages as seemed to him strikingly similar in thought 
and expression to portions of Goethe 's drama. 

In the explanation of grammatical questions and in 
the translation of difficult passages the editor has been 
guided largely by his experience with students who 
have had about two and a half or three years of College 
German. A reasonable knowledge of the life and times 
of Goethe, such as may be obtained from one of the 
smaller biographies, has been assumed. The main stress 
of the introduction and notes has been laid upon literary 
Interpretation. Goethe 's Iphigenie is essentially a 6cclen« 
btama, and therefore the editor has especially emphasized 
the psychological processes in the various characters, 
and has endeavored to show their relation to the leading 
ideas and the main action of the drama. Accordingly, 
the central part of the introduction has been devoted to 
the discussion of the healing of Orestes, which, as form- 
ing * the axis of the play ', has of late years engaged the 
Chief attention of the students of the drama. The editor 
has here taken the position that the Iphigenie, like the 

* The Tragedies of Euripides in English Verse. By Arthur 
B. Way. 3 vols. London, 1896. 
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other representative works of Goethe, must be studied 
from the standpoint of the poet's experience, and that 
therefore a careful analysis of this experience and the 
poet's own correspondence, which provides very füll 
hiformation on almost every phase of the work, are the 
safest guides for the sound Interpretation of the drama, 

The various school editions mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphy have been more or less carefully consulted, and 
the editor wishes to acknowledge here his indebtedness 
to them, especially, however, to the editions of Breul, 
Eggert, Rhoades, Vockeradt, and Waetzoldt, and to the 
commentaries, essays, and investigations of Bielschowsky, 
Düntzer, Evers, Frick, Grimm, Kanzow, Morsch, Schröer, 
Thalmayr, and Thümen. 

The editor also wishes to express his thanks to Pro- 
fessors Alexander Ziwet and Tobias Diekhoff of the 
University of Michigan for their careful reading of the 
manuscript and their helpful suggestions. 

Max Winkler. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., June, 1905. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE LEGEND OF ORESTES. 

The legend of Orestes is intimately connected with 
the Story of the siege of Troy. When Paris of Troy 
awarded the prize of beauty to Aphrodite, that goddess 
promised to reward him with the love of Helen, the most 
celebrated beauty of antiquity. The abduction of Helen 
caused then the great war in which the Greek heroes 
avenged the wrong by the destruction of Troy. But this 
victory was dearly bought, for many Greek heroes died 
before the walls of Troy, others retumed to their native 
land only after long wanderings and serious hardships, 
while Agamemnon, the commander-in-chief of the Greek 
forces, was treacherously murdered upon his return to 
Mycenae by his wife Clytsemnestra and her paramour 
iEgisthus. 

The murder of Agamenmon is but one of a long series 
of unnatural crimes which the ancients traced back to 
the curse pronounced by the Olympians upon Tantalus, 
the founder of the race. Tantalus is the mythical type 
of the class of men who, blinded by their extraordinary 
good fortune, fall into arrogance and sin. He was the 
son of Zeus and the Titaness Pluto (rieh plenty), a daughter 
of Cronus, and was a rieh king of Lydia, according to 
others, of Phrygia. The gods themselves honored him 
with their friendship, he was invited to eat at their table^ 
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shared with them nectar and ambrosia^ and was entrusted 
with their secrets. This good fortune aroused in him 
such presumption that he committed the most impious 
crimes against gods and men, Tradition relates that 
he stole nectar and ambrosia from the gods and gave 
them to men, and that he cut his own son Pelops to 
pieces, boiled them, and presented them to the gods at a 
feast to test their omniscience. Finally the gods brought 
down upon him the heaviest retribution. Tradition is 
silent about the manner in which he lost his kingdom 
and his life, but his pimishment in the lower world is 
frequently described. According to one story the most 
tempting fruits were snspended above his head, but 
whenever he tried to snatch them, winds blew them 
beyond his reach. He stood up to his neck in water, and 
yet was parched with thirst, for when he bowed his head 
eager to quench his thirst, the water suddenly receded. 
Another tradition relates that he was kept in constant 
terror by a huge rock which was suspended over his head. 
The crimes of Tantalus were visited upon his descend- 
ants. He had two children, Niobe and Pelops. Niobe 
married Amphion, king of Thebes, and had many lovely 
children, but she showed the same presumption which 
had led her father to trifle with the gods. Proud of her 
numerous progeny, she provoked the anger of Apollo and 
Artemis by boasting over their mother Leto, who had 
but these two children. She was punished by seeing all 
her children laid low in one day by the unerring arrows 
of Apollo and his sister. Paralyzed with grief, she was 
turned by the gods into stone. — Pelops, the son of Tanta- 
lus, restored to life by the art of Hermes, became a suitor 
for the band of Hippodamia, daughter of CEnomäus, king 
of Elis. The latter had promised to give his daughter in 
marriage to anyman who could vanquish him in a chariot 
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race, but declared that whoever was unsuccessful would 
have to pay for his temerity with bis life. Pelops induced 
the king's charioteer, Myrtilus, to withdraw the linch-pins 
of his master's chariot and replace them with wax. He 
thus came off victorious in the race and won Hippodamia. 
Then, to release himself of the promises of reward made 
to Myrtilus, he cast him into the sea. Myrtilus, as he 
sank, cursed Pelops and his whole race.* 

Pelops had two sons by Hippodamia, Atreus and 
Thyestes, whose history is füll of the most revolting 
crimes.t They first murdered their half-brother Chry- 
sippus and were in consequence obliged to leave their 
country, Elis. They were hospitably received in 
MycenaB by their brother-in-law Sthenelus, the son of 
Perseus, and eventually succeeded to the sovereignty of 
the PersidaB in Argos. But implacable enmity soon arose 
between the brothers; Thyestes dishonored his brother's 
wife and was banished from MycenaB. Upon leaving he 
took with him Plisthenes, the young son of Atreus, 
brought him up as his own son, and sent him later to 
Mycense to kill Atreus. The plot was discovered and 
Plisthenes was Idlled. When Atreus learned that he had 
condemned his own son to death, he planned a terrible 
revenge. Feigning reconciliation, he invited Thyestes and 
his two sons to MycenaB, seized the latter, slew them, and 
set this horrible food before their father. Thyestes, upon 
discovering this crime, uttered fearful curses upon his 
brother and fled from MycenaB, resolved upon revenge. 
With the help of his remaining son ^Egisthus he suc- 

* Aecording to the Electra of Sophocles Ql. 504-516) it waa 
this curse of the drowning Myrtilus which rested upon the 
descendants of Pelops. 

t These erimes seem to have been later lavecitUyciä ^1 v2cä 
tragic poeta; there is no mention oi t\veKv vq.'ä.oxcäx» 
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ceeded in slaying Atreus and becoming the ruler of 
Mycenae. The sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus, fled to Sparta, where the former mamed Clytsem- 
nestra and the latter Helen, both daughters of king 
Tyndareus. With the aid of Tyndareus Agamemnon 
slew Thyestes, drove ^Egisthus out of Mycenae and re- 
covered his father's kingdom. Menelaus remained in 
Sparta, and became its ruler alter the death of his father- 
in-law Tyndareus. 

When the Trojan war broke out Agamemnon was 
chosen leader of the expedition. The ships of the Greeks 
assembled in the Boeotian port Aulis, but Artemis, who 
had been once offended by Agamemnon, delayed the 
departure of the fleet by contrary winds. The nature 
of his offense is variously given. According to one tra- 
dition he had shot a favorite stag of the goddess and 
uttered a boast concerning its slaughter.* Another tra- 
dition relates that Agamemnon had once vowed to sacri- 
fice to the goddess the most beautiful thing that the 
year might bring forth, That most beautiful object was 
his daughter Iphigenia, who was born that year and 
whom he failed to sacrifice.t To appease Artemis and 
secure favorable winds for the fleet, the seer Calchas 
commanded Agamemnon to sacrifice his daughter Iphi- 
genia. Agamemnon had to yield, but at the critical 
moment Iphigenia was rescued by the goddess herseif, 
who substituted a hind in her stead. Artemis then 
conveyed her to Tauris and made her there priestess of 
her temple. The Greeks, however, believed that she 
had been sacrificed. 
While Agamemnon was fighting before the walls of Troy, 

* Cf. the Electra of Sophocles. 11. 566 ff. 
/"CY, Iphigenia among the Taurians of Euripides, U. 16 ff. 
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iEgisthus, the son of Thyestes, returned to Mycense and 
made ClytsBinnestra bis paramour. After the fall of 
Troy Agamemnon returned to his kingdom, but unmedi- 
ately upon his arrival was murdered by his wife and 
iEgisthus. Various motives are ascribed by the poets 
for ClytsBmnestra's conduct. She wished above all to 
avenge herseif upon her husband because he had yielded 
to the command of Calchas and had allowed her favorite 
daughter Iphigenia to be saerificed at Aulis. Moreover, 
she was jealous of Cassandra, daughter of Priam, whom 
at the fall of Troy Agamemnon had received as his prize 
and brought to Mycenae. 

Agamemnon 's murder could not go unavenged. Orestes, 
the only son of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra, had, at 
the time of the murder, been hastily despatched from 
MycensB and sent to his uncle Strophius, king of Phocis.* 
Strophius had Orestes educated with his own son Pylades, 
who was of about the same age. A friendship soon sprang 
up between them which was celebrated in antiquity for 
its extraordinary devotion and constancy. Upon arriving 
at man 's estate Orestes' whole thought was directed to 
avenging his father's treacherous murder, for the unwrit- 
ten law of revenge and the express command of the 
Oracle of Apollo required of him retribution upon the 
murderers. Accompanied by his friend Pylades he 
anived in the eighth year of his exile in Mycenae, and 
slew there his mother and ^Egisthus. But in so doing he 
incurred the gravest guilt by murdering her who had 

* According to Pindar {Pythian Ödes, 11, 15) the boy was 
rescued by his nurse; according to ^Cscliylus (Ag, 853 ff.) 
Clytaemnestra sent him away to Strophius before his father's 
retum from Troy; while in the Electras of Sophocles and 
Euripides the boy was saved with the aid of EUctt^ Vs^ ^ 
trusty servant. 
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given him birth. Therefore, soon after the murder, he 
found himself pursued by the Elrinyes or Furies, the dread 
avengers of every violation of the moral laws of the 
World, whether incurred by gods or men. They dogged 
his Steps and pursued him through aU Übe couhtries of 
the earth, so that he was obliged to seek refuge in the 
temple of ApoUo in Delphi. The oracle of that place 
bade him go to Athens and present himself there for trial 
before the court of the Areopagus, which was instituted 
for this trial by PaUas Athena. Athena herseif was the 
presiding judge, and Apollo pleaded in defense of Orestes. 
The votes for and against Orestes were equal, whereupon 
Athena gave her casting vote for the defendant, and he 
was adjudged acquitted. 

Another version relates that only a part of the Furies 
accepted this verdict. The dissenting ones continued to 
pursue Orestes, so that he was again obliged to appeal 
for help to the oracle at Delphi. This time the oracle 
commanded him to go to Tauris, seize there an ancient 
Image of Artemis, which was said to have fallen from the 
sky, and convey it to Attica. Apollo promised him 
complete release from the Furies when this deed was 
accomplished. Orestes and Pylades sailed to Tauris, but 
upon arriving there were captured by the inhabitants and 
delivered over to the priestess, who, according to the 
barbaric custom of the land, was to sacrifice them at the 
altar of the goddess. At the critical moment, however, 
they discovered that the priestess of the temple was 
Iphigenia, the sister of Orestes, who was believed to 
have been sacrifieed in Aulis. Iphigenia, Orestes, and 
Pylades then planned to carry off the sacred image and 
escape to Greece. Through the Intervention of Athena 
they succeeded, and Orestes was hencef orth released from 
^Iie purauit o£ the Furiesu 
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BLOOD-GUILT AMONG THE GREEKS * 

To appreciate the causes of the inner conflicts and 
sufferings of Orestes we must linderst and the attitude of 
the ancient Greeks toward murder. In primitive times 
we find the generally accepted belief that the soul sur- 
vived after death, and had the power to influenae the 
fortunes of the Uving. If a man was murdered, his spirit 
demänded that his death be avenged by his nearest sur- 
viving kinsmen, and if they negleeted to do so, the spirit 
could work as a perpetual curse in their Uves. This 
beüef that the ghost of the murdered person demänded 
vengeanee is the basis of the Greek ideas regarding the 
punishment of murder. But in primitive times murder 
was not regarded as a crime against gods and men, but 
rather as an injury against the murdered person which 
had to be avenged by his surviving relatives. It was 
their duty to exaet blood for blood under penalty of 
terrible perseeution by the ghost of the murdered man. 
If , however, the murderer fled to a foreign land, the ghost 
of the victim, no longer enraged by the sight of the 
murderer, was supposed to be appeased, for the influence 
of the ghost did not extend beyond the confines of the 
country in which he had Uved. The murderer in the 
foreign land was not regarded as tainted and could asso- 
ciate on terms of equality with his f ellow men, so long as he 
lived out of the sphere of activity of the dead man's spirit. 

In Homeric times the old custom of blood-vengeance 
relaxed. We hcar that it was then possible for the mur- 
derer to Compound for the life of his victim by paying a 
fine to the kinsfolk or by going into exile. But the 

* Cf . here Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's Introduction to his 
edition of the Choephorce of -^schylus (ßltärachß utwi 
Mvüermord), pp. 3-30. Berlin, 18^6. 
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custom of the blood-feud was so deeply rooted in the 
populär consciousness that it was revived and intensified 
in historical times. The causes of this reviyal are obscure. 
Suffice it to say that sorae time after Homer the murderer 
was regarded as polluted, he was under a curse and brought 
curse upon all with whom he came in contact. The 
wrath of the dead could no longer be appeased by the 
flight of the murderer into a foreign land. The spirit 
pursued him everywhere, over land and sea, and the 
Erinyes aided in this endless pursuit. The primitive 
belief that the living raust avenge the dead received a 
more solemn sanction, there was no expiation for blood- 
shed, no possibility of relief for the aceursed murderer. 
A terrible dilemma arose. If the surviving kinsman 
obeyed the law and avenged the dead, he in turn became 
a murderer and was at the mercy of the kindred of his 
victim; if he neglected his duty, he was liable to the 
same penalties as the murderer himself. And so a 
murder once committed brought in its train an endless 
chain of crime and suffering or, as ^Eschylus says in his 
Agamemnon (11. 758 ff.) : * it is the impious deed that gives 
birth to more such deeds after it, and like to its own race \ 
Here the cult of Apollo, whose worship was centered in 
Delphi and whose spiritual influence had in time become 
the greatest in Greece, came to the assistance of the 
troubled Greek conscience. Whatever Apollo may have 
been in earlier times, we find that frora the.eighth Century 
on he Stands forth from among the other divinities as the 
god of light and of purity, to whom every stain of blood is 
abhorrent. Naturally the great moral questions and 
perplexities with respect to murder were submitted to 
this Delphic god. He undertook to mediate between man 
and the terrible forces of revenge to which he was exposed. 
He was the just god who could estimate the various 
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degrees of guilt and in some cases exercise clemency. 
Although he continued to enforce the old duty of ven- 
geance and even quickened the moral sense of the avenger, 
he offered under certain circumstances the possibility of 
escape from permanent pollution by some elaborate 
ritual of purification and various acts of atonement. 

The Delphic religion with its ritual of purification from 
murder naturally affected the story of Orestes, for the 
unnatural crime of Orestes afforded the Delphic priest- 
hood the most impressive text for expounding the teach- 
ings of the god. According to the general belief of the 
Greeks Orestes did right in murdering his mother, but 
by so doing he called forth the activity of the Erinyes 
against him. Who then was to protect him anci assert 
even against the dread goddesses that his act was just? 
None eise than the Delphic god, the supreme arbiter of 
justice and purity. And so we find that in the develop- 
ment of the legend and in its treatment by the tragic 
poets it is Apollo who directs the actions of Orestes, and 
finally releases him from the pursuit of the Erinyes and 
purifies him from the i^tain of murder. 



THE LEGEND OF ORESTES AND IPHIGENIA IN 

ANCIENT LITERATURE. 

The legend of Orestes as outlined above is constructed 
from various still extant accounts of Greek poets. The 
development of the legend in literature shows a distinct 
effort on the part of the poets to deepen the moral motives 
of the principal characters and give a fuller expression 
and finer Organization to every phase of the story. In 
the following sketch of the treatment which the legend 
received in Greek poetry we shall dwell especially upon 
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those works which in some way distinctly influenced 
Goethe's drama. 

Homer knows as yet nothing of the story of Iphigenia's 
experience in AuliS; and of the matricide and remorse of 
Orestes, the two branches of the legend which were 
united by Euripides. In fact, the name of Iphigenia does 
not yet occur in Homer. In the Iliad IX, 11. 142 ff., Aga- 
memnon teils Nestor that he has three daughters, Chry- 
sothemis, Laodice, and Iphianassa, any one of whom he 
is willing to give to Achilles in marriage. The story of 
Agamemnon's murder appears first in the Odyssey, 
Here it is related that iEgisthus, the paramonr of Cly- 
tffimnestra, slew Agamemnon on his return from Troy,* 
that Orestes fled or was despatched to Athens, that after 
the murder ^gisthus and ClytaBmnestra reigned seven 
years in MycensB, but that in the eighth Orestes returned 
and slew ^gisthus. Clytaemnestra died at the same 
time, but we are not told how.f It is possible to assume 
that she died by her own hand. In the Homeric account 
there is nowhere a divine command of Apollo that Orestes 
should take vengeance. The deed of Orestes is regarded 
as a natural and laudable revenge. There is no mention 
of a persecution by the Furies. 

In the Cyprian Lays, an epic of the Trojan cycle 
assigned by some to Staslnus (eighth Century b.c.), we 
hear of Iphigenia as one of the daughters of Agamemnon, 
of her sacrifice in Aulis and her removal by the goddess 
to Tauris. Stösichorus of Himera (632-552 b.c.) wrote 
a long and very celebrated poem on the story of Orestes, 
the Oresleia, Only very few fragments of it have come 
down to US, but an effort has been made to reconstruct 

* Cf. Odyssey I. 11. 29 ff.; 1, 11. 298 ff.; III, 11. 193 ff.; IV, 
U. 514-535; XI, 11, 404-434. 
t lUd. III, U. 303 ff. 
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its general outline with the help of archaeology.* Froin 
these investigations it appears that in this poem Clytsem- 
nestra slew her husband, that Orestes was saved by his 
nurse, and after some years returned and killed iEgisthus 
and his mother. After the raurder the Erinyes perse- 
cuted him, and Apollo furnished hira with a divine bow 
and arrows as a protection against them. The drama of 
iEschylus probably foUowed the general outlines of the 
story of the Oresteia, — ^The sacrifice of Iphigenia is also 
referred to by Pindar (522-448 b.c.), who in his eleventh 
Pjrthian ode (478 b.c.) suggests that the motives of 
Clytaemnestra's crime may have been her desire of revenge 
for the sacrifice of Iphigenia in Aulis. These brief notices 
will suffice to show that the Orestes legend had been con- 
siderably developed and ethically deepened during the 
period between Homer and ^Eschylus. 

A legend so rieh in dramatic possibilities natnrally 
appealed to the Greek dramatists and became one of 
their most populär themes. The three greatest tragic 
poets of Greece, iEschylus (525-456 b.c.), Sophocles 
(496-406 b.c.), and Euripides (480-406 b.c.), dramatized 
the various phases of the legend. Eight of these dramas 
have come down to us. They are: The Orestean trilogy 
of iEschylus, also called the Oresteia^ consisting of the 
Agamemnon, the Choephoroß, and the Eumenides; the 
Electra of Sophocles, and the Electra, the Orestes, the 
Iphigenia in Aulis, and the Iphigenia am^ong the Taurians 
of Euripides. t 

* Cf . Carl Robert. Bild und Lied. Archaeologische Bei- 
träge zur Geschichte der griechischen Heldensage, pp. 149-191. 
Berlin, 1881. 

t iEschylus and Sophocles also dramatized the Iphigenia 
theme. Cf. Welcker, Die Aeschyl. Trü., pp. 408 fif. and 
415, 



xxu introduction: 

In moral significance, boldness of conception, and 
grandeur of language the Orestean trilogy of iEschylus 
represents perhaps the highest achievement of the Greek 
drama. One thought insph'es the whole drama, that of 
guilt and retribution. The first play of the trilogy 
represents Agamemnon upon his triumphant return from 
Troy treacherously murdered by Clytaemnestra. • The 
main stress is here laid upon the character of Clytiem- 
nestra, who is the only assassin of her husband and a 
truly colossal figure. She acts with cold, calculating 
energy and is animated by a relentless hatred of her 
husband, because he allowed her favorite daughter Iphi- 
genia to be sacrificed in Aulis. The poet assumes that 
the sacrifice really took place. 

Retribution upon ClytsQpanestra and her paramour 
iEgisthus is the theme of the second drama of the trilogy, 
the Choephorce (Libation-bearers). The drama is so 
called from the chorus, whicli is composed of captive 
Trojan women who have been sent by Clytaemnestra to 
pour libations upon the tomb of Agamemnon. Orestes, 
a child at the time of his father's murder, has grown up 
to manhood at the court of his uncle Strophius of Phocis. 
At the express command of Apollo he has been ordered 
to execute the blood-feud upon ^Egisthus and Clytaem- 
nestra and threatened with the severest penalties if he re- 
f used to obey. He accordingly proceeds to Argos, and finds 
Electra at the tomb of his f ather. Strengthened by her in 
his resolve, he slays ^Egisthus and His mother. But imme- 
diately after the deed he is attacked by the Furies. He 
experiences a stränge anguish, feels that he is going mad, 
and rushes away from the scene. It is important to note 
the spirit in which he commits the murder. He feels 
that it is monstrous to shed his mother's blood, but he 
knows that Apollo demands of him vengeance, pisobe- 
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dience to the god's will is the greater of the two evils, and 
so he resolutely proceeds to the deed. Only once — at the 
rnoment when his mother makes a most pathetic appeal 
tvo him — he hesitates, but when Pylades reminds him of 
the command of the god, he executes the deed. The 
attack of the Furies is not to be interpreted as meaning 
that he is overcome by remorse, for his attitude later on 
shows that he is fully convinced of the justice of his 
cause. According to the then prevalent views a matri- 
cide must be pursued by the Furies. The Furies are the 
avenging deities of unnatural crimes; such a crime has 
been committed, and hence they have gained the right to 
pursue Orestes. He knows what punishment he must 
incur by murdering his mother, and yet he does not 
falter in the duty he owes to his father. He is indeed 
'pius facto et sceleratus eodem'. 

The Eumenides fittingly close the tragedy. The deed 
of Orestes committed at the command of Apollo, the 
representative of the younger dynasty of gods, offended 
the Furies, who bclong to the older divinities. They 
appear in the drama in bodily form and pursue Orestes, 
so that he is obliged to seek refuge in the shrine of his 
protecting god in Delphi. Apollo sends him to Athens 
to be tried before the court of the Areopagus with Pallas 
Athena as the presiding judge. The Furies, aroused by 
the ghost of Clytsemnestra, accuse Apollo of mocking 
them, the ancient divinities, and of stealing from them 
their victim. Apollo ejects them from his sanctuary, 
boldly asserting that the deed of Orestes was done at his 
command, because the violation of the marriage-bond 
demanded such action. The Furies then dog the steps 
of Orestes tili he arrives in Athens. Before the court of 
the Areopagus the Furies are the accusers, Apollo the 
defender of Orestes. When the pleadings are over^ the 
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judges of the Areopagus cast their votes, and the number 
is found equal. Athena then gives her casting vote in 
favor of Orestes and he is acquitted. The Furies are ai 
first very wroth and threaten to call down curses and 
devastations upon the Athenian land, but Athena appeases 
them by promising them a shrine to be erected in their 
honor close to the hill of Areopagus. Henceforth they 
are to be venerated by the name of Semnoe (the venerable 
ones) or Eumenides (the gracious or benevolent ones), 
and are to be propitious goddesses who, though still con- 
tinuing to punish crimes, will be ready to grant mercy 
to penitent sinners and give succor to all men. The 
appeased Furies then depart to their newly appointed 
home, calling down blessings upon Athens. 

In this drama Orestes and his fortunes sink into the 
background, and the interest centers in great religious and 
moral issues represented by the ancient and the younger 
gods. Guilt is weighed against guilt, duty against duty. 
No reconciliation seeras possible until Athena, the goddess 
of Wisdom, steps in and pardons Orestes. Orestes is 
but the object of conflicting divine agencies. His final 
release is not the result of inner repentance, but of a 
reconciliation of rival claims of powerful divinities. 

THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES. 

The subject of this drama is the same as that of the 
Choephorce of iEschylus, except that the interest of the 
poet is here centered not so rauch in the large questions of 
Destiny, Justice, the Erinyes, but rather in human 
character, especially that of Electra. After the raurder 
of her father she is filled with an iraplacable hatred of her 
unnatural raother and the insolent iEgisthus. The desire 
to avenge her father determines her whole being. She 
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lives in indignity and want, and will not resign herseif 
to her fate. Her sole comfort is that by her daily wails 
she can disturb the happiness of the murderers. Orestes 
executes here the deed, as in the Odyssey, in a spirit of 
righteous retribution. It is a deed of merit about which 
no doubt can be entertained. Sophocles takes his stand 
upon the primitive belief according to which matricida 
is the simple duty of Orestes, involving no poUution and 
requiring no expiation. We find in him no conflict of 
Claims, no choice between alternative penalties. The 
command of Apollo is brief, and its words show that the 
god expects no reluctance on the part of Orestes. When 
the deed is done, Electra displays nothing but exultation, 
and Orestes shows no signs of madness. There is not a 
hint in the drama of a persecution by the Furies. In fact 
the deed seems so meritorious to Electra and Orestes that 
both expect from it eternal and unqualified glory. 

THE ELECTRA OF EURIPIDES. 

There is an undoubted spirit of skepticism in Euripides 
toward the mythology of his countrymen. His age 
regarded him as a notorious free-thinker, and it is apparent 
that he had little sympathy with much of the legendary 
material which he dramatized. He frequently showed 
his hostility to the current polytheism by making his 
char acters express doubt in the wisdom and justice of 
the gods. He did not admire the old heroic legends and 
therefore often treated them with an almost modern 
realism. His Electra is written in that spirit. The old 
heroic world is here stripped of its grandeur. Electra is 
married to a peasant and performs the ignoble office of a 
slave. She cherishes the deepest hatred against her 
mother and ^gisthus^ bewails the disgraceful fate of her 
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father, and prays that the exiled Orestes may return to 
avenge Agamemnon. The new element introduced by Eu- 
ripides is the degradation and personal suffering of Electra 
at the hands of her mother and iEgisthus. This personal 
wrong done to Electra furnishes her and Orestes with an 
additional motive for wishing to avenge themselves upon 
Clytffimnestra and her paramour. ^Egisthus is killed in 
cold blood, but when Clytaemnestra approaches, Orestes 
is seized with a feeling of horror at the thought of the 
crime he is about to commit. The Orestes of ^Eschylus 
also falters for a moment, but upon being reminded of the 
oracle of Apollo he imflinchingly strikes the blow. The 
Orestes of Euripides, however, doubts the wisdom of 
Apollo, because the god commanded him to commit a 
deed which is repugnant to his natural feelings and which 
hc must regard as an impious crime.* After the murder of 
Clytajmnestra Orestes is seized with remorse and anguish. 
At the end of the drama the Dioscuri, the brothers of 
Clytaemnestra, appear and pronounce her fate as just, 
though they doubt the wisdom of Phocbus in assigning 
the execution of the murder to Orestes.f They then declare 
that Orestes must leave Argos, that he is to be persecuted 
to madness by the avenging Furies, but that he is ulti- 
mately to be acquitted from guilt by the court of the 
Areopagus. — Whatever may be the poetic limitations of 
the play, it is certain that Euripides has succeeded in 
humanizing the conduct of Orestes. His doubts, his 
inner conflicts, and his consciousness of guilt are essen« 
tially modern. 

* Cf . 11. Ö67 ff. t Cf . 1. 1302. 
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THE ORESTES OF EURIPIDES. 

This work is one of the most unequal dramas of Eurip- 
ides, beginning with scenes of remorse and madness 
which are to be classed with bis most inspu-ed efforts, but 
ending with a series of intrigues and stratagems which 
are unworthy of a great poet. The action takes place on 

« 

the sixth day after the mm*der of iEgisthus and Clytaem- 
nestra, and what interests us particnlarly is the poet's 
conception of the character of Orestes. The hero is 
divided against himself . His attitude toward bis crime 
ranges from absolute condemnation in his calmest mo- 
ments to a justification of it when driven to extremes. 
We have here a conscience-stricken character, doubting 
the wisdom and benevolence of Apollo, and believing that 
the god incited him to a crime which Agamemnon him- 
self would not have approved of. For the mm-der of 
Clytaemnestra could not restore the dead to life, but was 
sure to bring evil upon the living. He confesses that he 
suffers most from his own remorse, and that the Furies, 
terrible though they be, are a secondary affliction. In 
Short, we have here a conception of Orestes which in 
some respects resembles that of Goethe. 

IPHIGENIA IN AULIS OF EURIPIDES. 

This drama is interesting to us because it represents 
the most momentous experience in the early youth of 
Iphigenia. Its action is in brief as foUows: The Greek 
fleet has been detained in Aulis by thwarting winds, and 
the seer Calchas reveals to the leaders that the angry 
Artemis demands the sacrifice of Iphigenia as the price 
of a successful voyage. Agamemnon at first refuses to 
obey, but is finally persuaded by Menelaus and Odysseus 
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to yield. He sends a letter to Argos, directing ClytsBm- 
nestra to bring Iphigenia to the camp without delay, 
on the pretext that he wishes to give her in marriage to 
Achilles. But as the day of her arrival approaches, he 
shrinks from the dreadfnl deed, and sends another lette/ 
to his wife countermanding his previous order. Thi3 
letter is, however, intercepted by his brother Menelaus, 
and Clytamnestra arrives with Iphigenia and the Infant 
Orestes in Aulis. Achilles knows nothing of the artifice 
in which his name was used to entice Iphigenia to Aulis, 
but soon the terrible design of Calchas is revealed to him 
and Clytaemnestra. The disconsolate mother appeals to 
Achilles for protection, and he, moved to pity for the help- 
less girl, promises to do everything to save Iphigenia 
from death. Then foUows a meeting between Agamemnon 
and Clytaemnestra. She upbraids her husband in most 
violent terms; the terrified maiden makes a most pathetio 
appeal to her father for her life; Achilles returns prepared 
to go to extremes to shield Iphigenia. Then, after the 
first shock is past, a sudden change of mind takes place 
in Iphigenia. She resolves to resign herseif willingly to 
death for the good of her people and to prevent a hope- 
less combat between her brave champion and the relent- 
less army. Clytaemnestra is forced to acquiesce in this 
decision, and with a touching farewell to her mother and 
her Infant brother the heroic maiden goes resolutely to 
the altar. In an epilogue, which is probably spurious, 
we are informed that when the fatal blow had been Struck, 
it was discovered that the immolated body was that of a 
doe, and not of Iphigenia. — ^This drama was translated 
by SchiUer in 1788. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE TAURIC IPHIGENIA. 

The legend of the release of Orestes from the Furies 
was a subject of such far-reaching interest to the Greeks 
that another legend was developed on the subject quite 
different froi» that dramatized by iEschylus, namely, the 
legend which represented the release of Orestes as con- 
ditioned by his capture of the Image of Artemis from 
Tauris, where Iphigenia after her rescue from Aulis served 
as a priestess at the shrine of the goddess.* To Wider- 
stand and appreciate the theme of this drama of Euripides 
as compared with that of Goethe we must inquire into the 
origin of the legend. 

Iphigenia was originally a moon-goddess, identified or 
associated with the goddess Artemis or Hecate, and 
worshipped in Greece and Asia Minor. She presided over 
births and, in gener al, was potent over the destinies of 
women. In prehistoric tiraes she was appeased by 
human sacrifices, but with the progress of civüization 
this barbarous custom gradually disappeared, and, 
instead of being entirely abolished, was replaced in some 
cases by milder ceremonies which were curious rem- 
iniscences of the old sacrifices. So at Halae, on the 
southeastern coast of Attica, there was in historic times 
a temple in honor of Artemis Tauropolos (* goddess of 
kine') containing a wooden image of the goddess. Annual 
festivals, called Tauropolia, were here celebrated, at which 
a man was led to the altar, as though he were a victim, 

* It is still an unsettled question whether both forms of the 
legend lived in the populär consciousness at the same time 
and in equal strength, or whether the legend as treated by 
iEschylus is older and was gradually supplanted by the 
younger legend as found in Euripides. 
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and had blood drawn from his neck by a Scratch of the 
sword. Also at Brauron, several miles southwest of 
Halse, a goddess was worshipped who originally seems to 
have been called Iphigenia and in historical times the 
Brauronian Artemis.* Every five years a great festival 
was held at Brauron in her honor, at which Attic maidens 
brought she-goats as offerings to her. 

The same custom of offering human sacrifices to a 
maiden goddess was practiced in ancient times in the 
Tauric Chersonese, the modern Crimea. Travelers who feil 
into the hands of the natives were slaughtered on a sea-cliff 
before the temple of this goddess. When the Greeks in 
the course of their voyages became acquainted with this 
people, the similarity of names and religious practices 
naturally led them to identify the Taurian goddess with 
their own Artemis Tauropolos. As the moral and rehg- 
ious Hfe of the Greeks advanced, they regarded the human 
sacrifices hinted at in their own ceremonies in Halse and 
Brauron as so brutal that they ascribed such practices 
to the barbarians in Tauris, and thus satisfied the scruples 
of their national conscience. Accordingly, the tradition 
gradually developed that after the Image of Artemis had 
been rescued from Tauris and brought to Greece, the 
human sacrifices were abolished and replaced by the 
milder ceremonies in Halse and Brauron with which they 
were familiär. Thus the transplanting of the Image of the 
goddess to Greece was interpreted by the people as a deed 
of great national and religious significance, symbolizing 
the superiority of Greek civilization over the brutal 
religion of the barbarians. t 

Just by what mythological process the daughter of 

*Cf. Iph. Taur,,\\, 1446-1467. 

t Cf. R. Förster, Iphigenie, Breslau, 1895. 
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Agamemnon became associated with the goddess Artemis- 
Iphigenia-Tauropolos and was finally made a priestess of 
the latter must, like all similar mythological questions, 
remain a matter of conjecture. Suffice it to say that 
such transformations are not infrequent in mythology. 
It is the national Import of the legend as finally developed 
that particularly concerns us here. The seizure by a 
Greek hero of the very ancient and sacred image of 
Artemis from a barbarous people addicted to human 
sacrifices, and its removal to Hellas, the land of superior 
civilization and humanity, appealed most strongly to the 
national consciousness of the Greeks and furnished the 
Greek dramatists with a most welcome theme. This 
glorious feat Euripides ascribes to Orestes and makes 
it the center of interest of his most finished drama. 

IPHIGENIA AMONG THE TAURIANS OF 

EURIPIDES. 

Euripides connects his drama with the Eumenides of 
iEschylus by assuming that only a part of the Furies 
accepted the judgment of Athena, while the rest refused 
to yield to it and continued to persecute Orestes.* The 
latter therefore again appealed to the oracle of Apollo, 
who promised him final deliverance if he carried away 
the wooden image of Artemis from Tauris to Attica. Tlie 
action of the drama begins with the arrival of Orestes and 
Pylades in Tauris to execute the task demanded by Apollo. 

The play opens with a prologue in which Iphigenia gives 
an account of her family, of her miraculous cscape from 
Aulis through the Intervention of the goddess, and her 
removal to Tauris, where as priestess of the goddess she 
has to perform the cruel duty of sacrificing all Greeks who 
arrive on the shores of the land. She also relatea a. 

* Cf. Iph. Taur,,\\, Z^\-^\. 
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mysterious dream which she had on the previous night 
and which convinced her that her only brother Orestes 
was dead. Our attention is thus at once directed to the 
fate of Orestes. She then withdraws with her attendants 
to offer funeral rites to his shade. In the next scene 
Orestes and Pylades appear and reconnoiter the temple 
to find out how they can most readily get access to th© 
statue. Finding the task very difficult, they decide to 
conceal themselves in the caves along the seashore tili 
nightfall, when they expect to make the attempt. Iphi- 
genia then retnrns and bewails the fate of her brother, of 
the house of Atreus and her own wretched destiny, when 
a herdsman enters and announces that two young Greeks 
after a stubborn fight have been captured on the seashore. 
The name of one of them is Pylades; the name of the 
other, who acted like one possessed by the Furies, is 
unltnown. Iphigenia is addressed as 'the daughter of 
Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra', and so we mnst assume 
that her ancestry is known to the Taurians. She Orders 
the captives to be brought to her, and believing that her 
brother is dead, she feels now no compassion for the 
strangers, although formerly she was wont to pity the 
imfortunate victims that were to be sacrificed by her. 
She wishes that Menelaus and Helen, through whom she 
and her family suffered so much, might be stranded upon 
the shores of Tauris so that she could wreak her vengeance 
upon them. But when her savage revengeful mood sub- 
sides, she expresses a protest against human sacrifices, 
and doubts whether gods can take pleasure in such cruel 
practices. 

When the captives are brought to her, Iphigenia 
questions them about their home and parentage. Orestes 
resolves to die without revealing his identity, but finally 
mentions Mycen» as his birthplace. By rapid inter- 
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change of questions Iphigenia then learns the fate of the 

Greek heroes before Troy, the tragic story of her. family, 

and above all that Orestes still lives. This information 

gives a new turn to her thoughts. She proposes to save 

one of her captives on condition that the pardoned one 

bear for her a letter to a dear friend in Argos. The other 

captive is to be sacrificed to the goddess. Orestes is 

ready to die and begs that the letter be entrusted to 

Pylades. When Iphigenia withdraws to prepare the 

letter, there ensues the fine and celebrated scene in which 

the two friends vie with each other as to who should do 

the commission for the priestess and escape death« 

Finally Orestes prevails upon Pylades to go to Greece. 

Iphigenia then returns with the letter; Pylades takes an 

oath to deliver it safely, but fearing that it might be lost 

in shipwreck, he asks her to let him know its contents. 

Iphigenia then reads the letter addressed to her brother 

Orestes, in which she informs him of her miraculous 

escape from death in Aulis, and begs him to rescue her 

from the barbarous land of Tauris and bring her back to 

Argos. Pylades immediately hands the letter to Orestes. 

Then foUows the recognition of brother and sister, after 

Orestes has furnished unmistakable proofs of his identity. 

Orestes then explains to his sister his mission in Tauris. 

Iphigenia is eager to help him and return with him to 

Greece, but how can they elude the king and seize the 

iraage? Orestes proposes that they kill the king, but 

Iphigenia rejects this, for ' it would be a foul deed that 

strangers slay their host '. It seems impossible to carry 

away the iraage by stealth, because it is guarded day and 

night. Finally Iphigenia suggests a plan which must 

have strongly appealed to the Greek love of cunning. 

She intends to teil the king that the strangers, being 

tainted with crime, have polluted the Image, and that 
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therefore she must purify it by carrying it down to the 
sea, ^ttended only by her maidens. The captives, being 
unhallowed, must also, before their sacrifice, be bathed 
in the sea. When all three will have arrived at the sea- 
shore, they can board the ship which brought Orestes 
and Pylades to Tauris, and then sail with the Image to 
Greece. 

Her plot succeeds. Orestes and Pylades withdraw, and 
Thoas arrivfäs just as Iphigenia is carrying the sacred 
image out of the temple. In the dialogue that follows 
the Greek heroine splendidly displays her craft and her 
inteÜectual superiority over the credulous and simple- 
minded barbarian. He believes her story of the poUution 
of the strangers and the image, and aceepts her Suggestion 
that the people, in order to eseape contamination, should 
stay at home, while she and the strangers proceed to the 
seashore. She also makes him draw his mantle over his 
eyes when the strangers come from the temple, lest he 
become tainted with their crime. Thus, carrying the 
image, she effects her eseape with her brother and Pylades, 
while Thoas remains behind to purify the temple \sdth fire. 

Suddenly a messenger arrives with the startling news 
that while Iphigenia was performing her mysterious ritcs 
of purification, a Greek ship appeared and took on board 
the two captives along with the priestess and the image. 
The Scythians tried to prevent it, but were unsuccessful. 
However, when the ship was about to depart, a gale 
arose and drove it on the rocks, so that the fugitives were 
again in the power of the king. The indignant Thoas, 
threatening terrible revenge, then bids his men to hasten 
to the seashore and bring back the fugitives. At this 
critical moment, when all seems lost, Pallas Athona 
appears and informs the king that all had happonod in 
obedience to the command of Apollo, and bids him to 
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allow the prisoners, the priestess, and her attendants to 
return to Greece. She then instructs Orestes to place the 
Image in Halse in Attica, where certain rites are to be 
paid to the goddess Artemis. Iphigenia is upon her 
return to continue to serve the goddess as priestess in 
Brauron, near Halse. Thoas religiously yields to the 
commands of Athena. The great mission of Orestes is 
thus accomplished, and all ends in peace. 

Careful investigations of Goethe^s Iphigenie have 
proved conclusively that Goethe drew freely from all the 
Greek dramas which treated of the legends of Orestes and 
Iphigenia, although naturally the Iphigenia among the 
Taurians of Euripides was his principal source.* He 
also derived a number of details concerning the Pelopidse 
from the Fabularum Liber of Hyginus (64 b.c. — 16 a.d.?). 
This work was a well-known Roman primer on mythology 
containing a coUection of 227 fahles, which are largely 
arguments of ancient plays, most of which are lost. Of 
special importance for Goethe's drama are Fables 85, 86, 
88, 119, and 120. In fact the names of Chrysippus and 
Plisthenes, which occur in the earlier versions of the 
drama, he could have obtained only from Hyginus. f 
In the notes reference has been made to the other classical 
sources which have or may have influenced some passages 
of Goethe's drama. Most important of these is the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles, the relation of which to Goethe's 
Iphigenie will be discussed later, and the Iliad and Odyssey 
of Homer, the influence of which permeates the whole 
drama. 

* Cf . Hans Morsch. Goethe und die griechischen Bühnen' 
dichter, Progr. Berlin, 1888. 
t Cf . notes to 11. 342 and 366. 
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TUE LEGENDS OF ORESTES AND IPHIGENIA 
IN FRENCH AND GERMAN LITERATURE 
BEFORE GOETHE. 

Frbnch olassicism favored the dramatization of sub- 
Jocta taken frora Greek and Roman history and mythology. 
Aocordingly, various phases of the Orestes and Iphigenia 
legonds were dramatized by French poets in the 17th and 
ISth centuries. In Germany Gottsched (1700-1766) 
tricd to reform and elevate the Germandrama by the 
study and Imitation of the French classic dramas. Sev- 
eral German dramatists who stood \mder the influenoe 
of his dootrines adapt^d some of the French dramas oa 
tvhe Orestes and Iphigenia themes for the G^man stage. 

The most famous of the Iphigenia dramas in FVanoe 
i$ Raeine*s IphigH^ie en Atdide (1674), whidi, bowever, 
is based upon an entirely di£Farent traditi<m from thafc 
foUowed by Goethe, and had no influmce upon bim. It 
b interesimg to note that Racine ocHBcefved but aflerwaid 
abandoned the plan of writing an Ipkighne en Tauride. 
A pro@e sketcb c^ the first act of thts pr^^posed drama 
ha$ coiue down to us, from which we infer that the knra 
of the $im:i of Thoas for Iphigenia was to form an importsoit 
«tonent in the dramatic actkn.'^ More imporlant fram 
the point c^ view c^ its infiuence upon the Gcnnan 
Iplu^^enia dramas i$ La Oang^ Chancei*s Onsie H P^ßlmit 
0% ip^i^k «n Tawride (1699>. a typical French dasacd 
draraa.. whkh maintaimed it^sielf upon tbe Frendi sl^p 
Ky half a cmtunr. Fpoo thb drama of La Oange arc 
htii;$ed ^he draouis of Johann EEk^ Sdikpel (1719-17'^ 
and Onscopli Friedrich tv>q Doschaa (in^l799>. ii 
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1737 Schlegel wrote the drama Geschwister auf Taurien, 
which shows distinctly the influence of La Orange and 
Euripides. In 1747 appeared Derschau's drama Orest 
und Pylades oder das Denkmal der Freundschafty which 
follows very closely the work of La Orange * In 1757 
Guimond de la Touche's IphigSnie en Tauride was pro- 
duced with much enthusiasm upon the French stage, and 
retained its popularity for many years on account of its 
noble diction and pure verscf It shows to some extent 
a dependence upon La Orange, but is largely determined 
by the school of Voltaire, especially by his Mirope (1743). 
This drama of Ouimond de la Touche was the model for 
the libretto which Nicolas Frangois Ouillard wrote in 1778 
for Gluck's famous opera Iphigenie en Tauride, produced 
in Paris in 17794 

Besides these dramas, which deal more specifically with 
the Iphigenia theme, the works of Cr^billon (1674-1763), 
Voltaire (1694-1778), and Ootter (1746-1797) on related 
themes should be considered. In 1707 Cr^billon's AtrSe 
et Tkyeste and in 1708 his Electre appeared; Voltaire's 
drama, Oreste, was produced in 1750. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Gotter (1746-1797), who stood under the du-ect influence 
of Voltaire and for a time was on terms of intimacy with 
Goethe, wrote two dramas which are of special importance 
from the point of view of their relation to Goethe's 
Iphigenie: Orest und EUktra and Merope, The former 
was produced in Weimar in 1772, the latter in 1773. 

It is difficult to determine to what extent these French 
and German dramas influenced Ooethe's Iphigenie, 

* Archiv für L/Uteraturgeschichte XI, 364, and Ersch und 
Grübet, I, 24, 219. 

t Bldited by A. Lundehn, Berlin, 1877. 

X This opera was not known to Goethe when he wrote the 
fizst Version of his Iphigenie in 1779. 
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Goethe was an efficient Freneh seholar and took a keen 
interest in the contemporary literature of his country, 
so that we may assume that these dramas did not escape 
his notice. Morsch in his very careful investigation of 
this subject * has made it seem probable that several of 
these dramas have left distinct traces of their influence 
upon Goethe's work. Motives, situations, and expressions 
occur in these dramas which at once suggest some pas- 
sages in Goethe's Iphigenie, Some of these resemblances 
are doubtless due to the same classical sources used by 
Goethe and his predecessors, others seem to point to a 
direct though probably unconscious influence of the 
older dramas upon Goethe. The most striking of these 
parallels have been cited in the notes. The ground is 
here very uncertain and must be approached with great 
caution. In many instances it is impossible to assert 
unreservedly that Goethe was dependent upon his prede- 
cessors, for some of these resemblances may be purely 
accidental, while others may be naturally accounted for 
by the analogous characters and situations of the dramas. 
There is one remarkable agreement between La Grange- 
Chancel and Goethe. Both represent Thoas as a suitor of 
Iphigenia and as rejected by the priestess on the ground 
that the gods do not approve of such a union. Grotter's 
Orest und Elektra presents the largest number of parallel 
situations and passages. In this drama and in Voltaire's 
Oreste, which was its model, we find a Suggestion of that 
spirit of large humanity which permeates the best litera- 
ture of the 18th Century and of which Goethe's Iphigenie 
is perhaps the noblest expression. In Gotter's and 
Goethe's dramas the instinctive love of the sister for the 

* H. Morsch, Vorgeschichte von GoeÜie^s Iphigenie, Viertel- 
/'ahrschrift für LittercUurgeschichie, Vol. IV, pp. 80-115. 
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brother plays an important röle and is the characteris- 
tically modern element in both dramas. There is also a 
Situation in Gotter's drama (V, 9) which in some respects 
is very similar to the seeond scene of the third act of 
Goethe's Iphigenie. There Gotter's Orestes, like Goethe's 
hero, believes himself in Hades, meets and addresses 
Agamemnon, ClytaBmnestra, and ^gisthus, and wishes to 
be led to his great ancestor Tantalus. In general Gotter's 
conception of Orestes resembles Goethe's. He represents 
him as deeply oppressed by his sense of guilt and as 
longing to be released from the hereditary curse of the 
family (IV, 5; V, 3; V, 8). Thus it may be said that Got- 
ter's drama, though an inferior production, furnished 
Goethe with several valuable suggestions which he devel- • 
oped in his Iphigenie, 

GOETHE'S RELATION TO CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 

UP TO 1779. 

Goethe's acquaintance with the ancients dates back 
to his boyhood. His father, who personally directed his 
education, laid great stress upon the study of ancient and 
modern languages. As the boy was intended for the 
law, the study of Latin was especially emphasized, 
whereas Greek was treated rather superficially. His 
father's library was well provided with good editions of 
the Roman classics, translations, and various books on 
classical antiquity, so that the boy before going to the 
university had developed a strong interest for the ancients. 
He had then a fairly good knowledge of Roman literature, 
but his knowledge of Greek did not extend much beyond 
the ability to read the New Testament in the original. 
He early became interested in Homer, but on account 
of his limited knowledge of Greek was o\X\%<ö\ Vq» x^'ä^ 
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him in translations. In fact, even during his university 
period and some time after he had to depend for his 
knowledge of the Greek classics largely upon Latin, 
German, and French translations. The pictures in his 
paternal home also strongly stimulated his interest in 
the classical world. His father had visited Italy in his 
youth, had developed there a love for Italian art and 
life, and had in his collection many pictures of Roman 
monuments and copies of Italian paintings which aroused 
the boy's desire to see some day that wondrous land of 
art and beauty. All these influences made the boy wish 
to go to the University of Goettingen and devote himself 
there to the study of classical philology with the purpose 
of some day entering upon an acadeipic career. The 
father, however, decided the question of vocation for 
him, and in 1765 he went to the University of Leipzig 
to study law. 

His academic studies in Leipzig were lacking in definite- 
ness of purpose and Organization. Feeling üttle interest 
in the abstractions and formalisms of law, and vaguely 
longing for a larger self-development, the young Student 
neglected his professional work, and took up in a desul- 
tory way the study of history, philosophy, literature, and 
art. He attended the lectures of the distinguished philolo- 
gist Ernesti, and read Quintilian, the Ars Poetica of 
Horace, the Poetics of Aristotle, but could then hardly 
appreciate the real significance of these writings. 

More fruitful than this desultory philological work were 
his art studies in Leipzig. He was introduced to the 
theory of art by Adam Friedrich Oeser (1717-1799), a 
painter of moderate talents, but a stimulating teacher. 
Oeser was the enthusiastic friend and admirer of Winckel- 
mann (1717-1768), the greatest art critic and classical 
archsologist in the 18th Century, whose monumental 
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work on the History of Ancient Art (1764) paved the way 
for the modern historical study of ancient art. It was 
Oeser who introdueed young Goethe to the works of 
Winckelmann and to Lessing's Laokoon (1766), and these 
works the poet regarded as among the most potent influ- 
ences of his sojourn in Leipzig. Oeser's teaching that 
the ideal of beauty was simplicity and repose impressed 
him profoundly. Of Lessing's Laokoon he says in his 
autobiography: *It was a beam of hght . . . which that 
most exeellent thinker brought down to us through the 
clouds. One must be a yoimg man to realize the effect 
which Lessing's Laokoon produced upon us by transporting 
US out of the region of scanty perception to the open 
fields of thought.' * This essay, besides enUghtening the 
young Goethe on the essential differences between the 
laws of art and poetry, intensified his enthusiasm for 
Greek art and literature by its fine analysis of the beauties 
of Homeric poetry and the Greek drama. 

Of all the contemporary German poets Wieland (1733- 
1813) attracted him most during the Leipzig period, be- 
eause he regarded the spirit of his works as most nearly 
akin to the artistic Ideals of Winckelmann. Wieland, an 
essentially Epicurean nature, after emancipating himself 
from his early pietistic influences, turned to Greek an- 
tiquity for his guidance in life and art. He was regarded 
by his contemporaries as a Greek, because he often 
ehose a Greek background for his novels and poems, and 
preached the Epicurean philosophy of life. In 1766-67 
his Geschichte des Agathon appeared, which, though satu- 
rated with the rationalism of the 18th Century, is Greek 
in costume and scenery. In 1768 Musarion oder die 
Philosophie der Grazien appeared, which especially ap- 

* Cf. Werke (Weimar Ed.), Vol. XXVII, p. 164. 
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pealed to the young Goethe because he r^garded it as a 
modern reproduction of Greek life.* 

Goethe left Leipzig Aug. 28, 1768, for Frankfurt. 
Here he remained for ahnost two years trjdng to recover 
his undermined health. This second Frankfurt period, 
although important for his philosophical and reli^ous 
development, did little for the enlargement of his knowl- 
edge of classical antiquity. His classical studies reoeived 
a new impulse in Strassburg, where he arrived April 2, 
1770, to finish his course in law. Goethe's Strassburg 
period is perhaps the most fruitful in his life. It would 
lead US too f ar to develop here how radically his views on 
life and art were changed in Strassburg, and how these 
new ideas determined his Storm and Stress produetions. 
Suffice it to say that this great change in Goethe was 
wrought largely through Herder (1744r-1803), who, 
though only five years Goethe's senior, had already 
published several works whieh in ori^nälity and sug- 
gestiveness at once raised him to the foremost rank of 
German thinkers. In Opposition to the doctrines of 
Gottsched that poetry was an art that could be learned 
by the study and application of rules derived from the 
works of the ancients and the French classic writers, 
Herder taught that true art and poetry, however mani- 
fold their forms might be, were necessary, spontaneous 
expressions of national life. In the poetry of the Cid 
Testament, in the folk-songs, in Shakespeare, Ossian, and 
Homer he found brilliant examples of the vaüdity of 
his principles. 

The teachings of Herder gave Goethe new Standards 
for the study of literature, enabled him to distinguish 

*Cf. Seuflfert, Der junge Goethe und Wieland, Zeüschrifi 
für devtsches Alferthim, Vol. XXVI, pp. 252 ff. 
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between true and artificial poetry, and definitely eman- 
cipated him from the Imitation of French modeLs. The 
great national poets became now the object of his enthu- 
siastic study, espeeially Shakespeare and Homer. Recog- 
nizing that translations could reproduce the matter but 
not the spirit of poetry, he resumed the study of Greek 
80 as to be able to read Homer in the original. But as 
his study of the language was very imsystematic, he 
never acquired a suflScient mastery of it to read the more 
difficult Greek authors without the aid of translations.* 
His reverence for classical antiquity during his Strass- 
burg period was nobly expressed in his poem Der Wanderer 
(begun 1770, finished 1772). ' 

In his correspondence after the Strassburg period we 
find frequent references to the Greeks. He studied Plato 
in preparation for his projected drama Leben und Tod des 
Sokrates, and took special delight in reading Theocritus, 
Anacreon, and Pindar.f The influence of Pindar is dis- 
tinctly noticeable in several of the finest lyrical poems of 
this period. In Wetzlar, where he went in May, 1772, his 
classical studies, and espeeially his readings of Homer 
and Pindar, were continued.J His correspondence of 
this period abounds in Homeric expressions; in the 
Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen he takes up the cause 
of Homer. § We can best study his enthusiasm for Homer 

* For the manner in which he leamed to read Homer in 
the original cf. his letter to Frau von Laroche of Nov. 1774. 
For the difficulty which he experienced in Greek cf . his letter 
to Schiller of Sept. 28, 1800. 

tCf. Wanderers Sturmlied (1772), in which Anacreon, 
Theocritus, and Pindar are characterized. 

X Cf. A. Kestner« Goethe und Werther, 1854, p. 35. 

$ Cf . espeeially his discussion of Robert Woodys Versuch 
iXber das Originalgenie des Homer, 
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at this time in his world-famous romance Die Leiden des 
jungen Werthers. The sentimental Werther compares the 
simplieity of his life with the patriarehal conditions of 
the Homeric world. The reading of Homer is soothing 
to his troubied heart, and when he has bitter experiences 
in aristocratic society, he returns to his home to find 
solace in Homer. Only at the end of the work, when 
deep melancholy takes possession of the hero, he turns 
from the cheerful world of Homer to the sad, formless, 
misty world of Ossian.* 

Goethe states in his autobiography that he found in 
Greek mjrthology *an inexhaustible wealth of divine 
and human Symbols.' He accordingly treated several 
mythologieal themes in his poems of this period. The 
grandest of these is his fragment Prometheus (1774), 
written in the spirit of the Pindaric ödes, the first larger 
poem in which he adapted an antique theme to modern 
meanings, and one of the most powerful expressions of 
Goethe's revolutionary spirit and his pantheistic belief 
at that time. The Titan Prometheus, having served 
Zeus many years, discovers the inadequacy and parrow- 
ness of the rule of the Olympians and breaks forth in 
open rebellion against them. He turns away from the 
outward gods of tradition and dogma to devote him- 
self to the god who dwells within his heart, who is not 
distinguishable from his inmost being, who is at once 
wisdom and love and the determination to express him- 
self in immortal creative activity. 

Goethe describes in his autobiography his spirit of 
revolt at that time as f ollows : * The bolder members of that 
raee (of Titans), Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus, were also my 
saints. Admitted to the society of the gods, they would 

* Cf . H. Schreyer, Goethe und Homere 1884, p. 24. 
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not conduct themselves with due Submission; by their 
haughty bearing as guests they merited the wrath of 
their hospitable patron and brought upon themselves 
a sad exile. I pitied them. Their condition had already 
been set forth by the ancients as truly tragic, and when 
I introduced them in the background of my Iphigenia 
as members of a terrible Opposition, I probably owed to 
them a part of the effect which this piece had the good 
fortune to produce.'* 

His polemic against Wieland in 1774 shows most dis- 
tinctly his attitude toward the Greeks at that time. We 
have Seen that in Leipzig Goethe was an admirer of 
Wieland because he then regarded his works as Hellenic 
in spirit. Wieland's popularity had, however, waned 
during the first years of the Storm and Stress period 
because of the light, worldly, and at times even licentious 
character of his stories and poems. Besides, the Storm 
and Stress poets in their boundless enthusiasm for Shake- 
speare found Wieland's translation of his dramas (1762- 
1766) utterly inadequate and his notes an injustiee to 
the English dramatist. The spirit of Opposition against 
him broke forth in 1773. In thatyear Wieland wrote 
a libretto Alceste for the opera of Anton Schweitzer, and 
then published in his Journal, Der tevische Merkur, five 
letters upon his work in which he compared his libretto 
with the Alcestis of Euripides, and claimed a superiority 
for his own production on the ground that he had ideal- 
ized the old classic theme and had treated the ancient 
gods and heroes in the modern spirit. The pretentious 
tone of Wieland's letters and especially his insistence 
upon the importance of observing literary laws aroused 

* Werke (Weimar Ed.), XXVIII, p. 314. Cf. here also 
his poem Grenzen der MenschMU. 
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the Indignation of the Storni and Stress poetsi and par- 
ticularly of Goethe. Goethe, who now viewed Greek 
literature from Herder's historical standpoint, feit that 
Wieland had wronged the Greeks, and so on a Sirnday 
afternoon he dashed ofif at one sitting his famous satire 
Götter, Helden und Wieland. It was published through 
the instrumentality of his friend Lenz in 1774. We can- 
not discuss here the merits of the cx)ntroversy. For us 
the Satire is significant in that it shows that Goethe was 
then an enthusiastic admirer of the Greek drama, and 
especially of Euripides and Aristophanes.t He read 
the drama of Euripides with the help of the French 
translation of Brumoy, Theätre des Grecs (Paris, 1730), 
the translation which was afterward used also by Schiller. 
Though Goethe's Interpretation of Euripides in thia 
Satire is in part erroneous, it shows an astonishing appre- 
ciation of some of the essential characteristics of the 
Greek dramatist. — Goethe's Opposition to Wieland soon 
disappeared, and a lasting friendship was established 
between them in Weimar. 

From the foregoing sketch it appears that the 
circumstances of Goethe's life aroused in him from his 
earliest youth a deep interest in Greek life and literature« 
Though his knowledge of the Greek masterpieces was 
very general and imperf^ct in his Storm and Stress 
period, he instinetively feit their superior beauty and 
value for his artistic development. It is therefore 
but natural that, notwithstanding his many court dis- 
tractions and public duties in Weimar, he continued to 
study assiduously Greek literature. Moreover, the spirit 
of the Weimar court was very favorable to classical cul- 

t The Satire against Wieland and the farce Satyros (1773 
or 1774) show distinctly the influence of Ariatophanes, 
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ture. Wieland, on account of his large acquaintance with 
antiquity and his good knowledge of Greek, was regarded 
by the Weimar court as the authoritative Interpreter of 
the classics, and through his personal influenae and his 
writings did much to arouse an interest for and promote 
the cause of classical culture. Knebel worked in the 
same spirit and was justly called later by Jean Paul 
* der Hausfreund der Alten '. Herder was from his youth 
a broad and most sympathetic Student of the Greeks 
and had an unusual insight into their art and civilization. 
Goethe was on intimate terms with these men, and doubt- 
less derived much Stimulus and help from them. He also 
followed with lively interest the various attempts of 
Bürger, Bodmer, and Stolberg to translate Homer, and 
hailed Voss' translation of the Odyssey (1781) as a great 
Service to fche cause of the Greek poet. But his special 
attention was devoted to the reading of the Greek 
dramatists,* so that he was well aoquainted with the 
best productions of Greek literature when he began to 
work upon his Iphigenie, 

THE GENESIS OF GOETHE'S IPHIGENIR 

Goethe himself teils us in his autobiography that his 
works are fragments of a great confession.f A great 
passion or a significant experience generally produced in 
him a feeling of deep unrest. He pondered over it for 
weeks or months and did not feel relieved until he found 
for it some adequate poetic expression; While in this 
mood, the report of some event, or more f requently the in- 

* Cf . Riemer, Mütheilungen II, 624, and hb letter to Frau 
V. Stern of Sept. 12, 1780. 
t Werke, XXI, p. 65. 
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cidents and characters of some book, suddenly stimulated 
his imagination to poetic creation. Something in the 
book he chanced to read so strongly suggested to him his 
own recent struggles that he more or less unconsciously 
interpreted the incidents and characters of the book in 
terms of his own experience. Sometimes the relation of 
the poet's life to the subject chosen seems distant and 
obscure, but a closer study of his life will usually disclose 
to US the reason why the subject roused him to poetic 
activity. It is therefore of prime importance for the 
understanding of Goethe's work to discover what phase 
of a subject stimulated him and why it did so, for in this 
way we can get the clearest insight into his artistic pur- 
poses. 'In every work of art', says Goethe, 'great or 
small, everything, even to the minutest details, depends 
upon the conception.' * 

Some of the experiences underlying Goethe's Iphigenie 
are doubtless to be found in his Storm and Stress period. 
In this most productive period of his life he was often 
agitated by a spirit of feverish unrest which at times 
drove him to the brink of despair. His extreme individ- 
ualism led him to defy conventionality in every form, 
in religion, in society, and in art, and to trust the streng 
instincts of his genius in all relations of Ufe. Therefore 
the great mythical heroes of antiquity who had rebelled 
against the rule of the Olympians appealed so strongly to 
his sympathies. With this attitude toward life it was 
inevitable that the duties which he believed he owed 
to himself often clashed with the rights of established 
society. And so he became involved in several perplexing 
and painful relations from which he could extricate him- 
self only by destroying the peace of mind or the happi- 

* Sprüche in Prosa, No. 234, 
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ness of those whom he deeply loved. Such experiences 
resulted in self-reproach and remorse from which the 
sensitive poet tried to find relief in poetry. We need 
but reeall the story of his loves during this period to 
realize the extent and depth of these inner confliets. 
For his infidelity to Friederike he condenined himself 
more severely than any of his unfavorable critics, and 
gave j)oetic expression to it in his Götz von Berlichingen 
and Clavigo. But his most significant experience of this 
kind before his departure for Weimar in the fall of 1775 
was his relation to Anna Elisabeth Schönemann, or Lili, 
as Goethe calls her in his lyrics. His account of this 
relation in the autobiography and his later utterances 
show that he sincerely loved her.* However, shortly 
after his engagement to her, when the first flush of joy 
had subsided, the thought of the marriage-bond made 
him uneasy and, as in the case of Friederike several years 
before, he longed for release. He welcomed the arrival 
of the two Counts von Stolberg in Frankfurt, and accepted 
their invitation to join them in a tour through S witzer- 
land ' as an experiment to see whether he could renounce 
her '. But in the midst of the grandest Alpine landscapes 
the image of Lili was ever before him, calling hira back 
to his native land. Finally, at the summit of St. Gott- 
hard, with Italy before him, his longing to see her proved 
irresistible, and he returned to Frankfurt. But here the 
former state of indecision soon reappeared, strengthened 
by petty irritations and intrigues on the part of both 
families. So he spent several unhappy months, troubled 
by jealousy and doubt, and unable to make the firm 
resolve to marry her or give her up. The fact was that 

* Cf . Eckermann^s Gespräche of March 5, 1830, where 
Goethe speaks of Lili as the first and last whom he truly 
loved. 
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he was then most unsettled in his airas and duties in 
life, and could not even decide the question of his perma- 
nent vocation. He instinctively feit the need of a lal*ger 
self-development; his restless poetic nature rebelled 
against every Suggestion of constraint. The words of 
Fernando in Stella (1775) well express his conflict at 
that time and suggest the Solution. He says: *This 
condition [of marriage] stifles all my powers, this condi- 
tion robs my soul of all courage, it cramps me. How 
much lies dormant within me! How much could be 
developed I I must away into the free world.' * 

The penalty of his inconstaney were pangs of conseience 
and moods of the deepest dejection. This appears in his 
correspondence with Countess Auguste von Stolberg, 
sister of his friends, the Counts von Stolberg. This 
correspondence is remarkable in that he had never seen 
her and yet feit that a streng bond of sympathy existed 
between them. Ever since his boyhood he feit the need 
of confessing his. inner confiicts to friends, especially to 
women,t and such confessions had a calming influence 
upon him. And so in 1775 he confessed his experiences to 
Auguste von Stolberg and gratefully acknowledged the 
soothing effect of her letters upon him. His letters to 
her reveal a passionate nature divided against itself and 
longing for self-restraint, moderation, and harmony. His 
relations to Lili were such that whatever course of con- 
duct he chose, was sure to be followed by disappointment 
and misery. In this frame of mind it occurred to him 
that his condition resembled in some respects that of 

* Werke, Vol. XI, p. 412. 

t Of such a nature were among others his relations to Frau 
Böhme, Friederike Oeser, Fräulein von Klettenberg, Char- 
lotte Buff, and above all to his sister Cornelia before her 
marriage to Schlosser in 1773. 
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Orestes. And so we find in a letter to Frau Karsch of 
Aug. 17, 1775 (about a month after his return from 
Switzerland), thefoUowing significant sentenoe: 'Perhaps 
the invisible scourge of the Eumenides will soon dri /e me 
out again from my fatherland' — a sentence "whieh clearly 
shows that he then viewed his inner conflicts under the 
form of the sufferings of Orestes.* 

Under the circumstanees it is not siuprising that in 
the fall of 1775 he gratef ully accepted Duke Karl Augustes 
invitation to come to Weimar. But the joys and dis- 
traetions of the first wild weeks at the court of Weimar 
did not afford him the relief from his moods of imrest 
and dejeetion he expected. This reUef came from a 
quieter and deeper source: from the friendship of Frau 
V. Stein. This friendship is one of Goethe's most sig- 
nificant experiences during his first ten years of residence 
in Weimar,, in that it prof oundly affected his character 
and all the great works coneeived during this period, 
espeeially the Iphigenie. We must therefore acquaint 
ourselves with the nature of this relation. 

GOETHE AND FRAU VON STEIN. 

On his retum from the Swiss journey in the summer 
of 1775 Goethe stopped in Strassburg, and was shown 
there by the physician Zimmermann a Silhouette of 
Charlotte von Stein intended for Lavater's Physio- 
gnomische Fragmente, Goethe examined it with much 
interest and wrote under it the following words: 'It 
would be a glorious spectacle to see how the world is 

* Schröer in his edition of Iphigenie asserts that the char- 
acter of Orestes in the Orestes of Euripides gave Goethe the 
initial impulse for his drama. Cf. Goethe, Werke (Deutsche 
National-Litteratur) Vol. IX, pp. ^5a. ff. 
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mirrored in this soul. She sees the world as it is, and 
yet through the medium of love.' The admiration 
called forth by this Silhouette developed into passion 
shortiy after he met her in Weimar. 

She was the wife of a resp)ectable but rather com- 
monplace nobieman who was attached to the CJourt 
of Weimar in the capacity of master of the horse. 
The marriage, though not unhappy, was devoid of 
iove. When Goethe met her, she was past thirty 
and mother of a iarge family. Some years after her 
first acquaintance with Goethe, Schiller described her 
as follows: ' She never could have been beautiful, but her 
countenance has a gentle seriousness and quite a peculiar 
openness. A sound understanding, feeling, and truth 
lie in her being.' * She was a woman of the intellectual 
rather than the emotional type, and had developed a 
self-possession and calmness of manner which were in 
marked contrast to the restless spirit of the poet. Gares 
and poor health had given her a touch of melancholy 
which led her to withdraw as f ar as possible from the 
gayeties of the court and find pleasure in a more reflec- 
tive life. She feit a keen interest in the rising literature 
of her country, and had the power to grasp the thoughts 
of others and hold them fast. Goethe's previous loves 
had been young girls, naive, beaut'ful, charming, but 
intellectually far beneath him; in Frau von Stein he 
found a woman of high rank, of culture and experience, 
who knew much about the conduct of life which he 
had yet to learn. Above all he realized that she under- 
stood him better than any woman he had previously 
known, and to this fact we must ascribe the power and 
influence she wielded over him for so many years. Ac- 

* Schiller's letter to Kömer of Aug. 12, 1787. 
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quaintance rapidly developed into intimacy, and she soon 
became his dosest confidant and the object of his pas- 
sionate adoration. In January, 1776, the series of the 
poet's letters to her began, in which for the next ten years 
we find the most faithful record of his intellectual and 
emotional life. Grimm ealls these love-letters 'one of 
the most beautiful and touching memorials found in all 
hterature '. The poet confesses to her everything, from 
the trivial happenings of his daily Ufe to his most serious 
thoughts on poetry, philosophy, and science. His love 
was at first impassioned and stormy; he vaguely hoped 
that some day they might be united. Gradually the 
impossibility of such a union dawned upon him, and when 
at last he realized that he must abandon such hopes, 
their relation assumed a more natural and calmer tone. 

The influence she exerted upon him he frequently 
expressed in most enthusiastic terms. He could not 
comprehend the secret of her influence, but he power- 
fully feit it. He feit that with her help he was realizing 
his best seif, that a look, a word from her often dis- 
pelled the visions and spectres of his morbid fancy. He 
begged for her presence, and was in despair when she 
left Weimar for a few days. He called her *his com- 
forter ', * his soother ', ' his angel ', ' his golden lady '. Her 
presence calmed him, her voice soothed the agitation of 
his heart. In the poem addressed to her Apr. 14, 1776, 
he describes his relation to her in the following beautiful 
and significant lines: 

„BaQ \üa^ min ba§ Sd^dfal und bereiten? 
Sag mie banb ed und fo retn genau? 
2ld^ bu toarft in abgelebten Qdtm 
SJletne Sd^mefter ober meine ^xavu 

Äannteft jcbcn 3^9 in meinem SBefen^ 
Spöl^teft nne bie reinfte ^ttüt flingt» 
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Äottttteft mtd^ mit c i n e m 35Hcf c lef en 
2)en fo fd^tücr ein ftctbUd^ Slug* burd^bringt 
2:ro)pftcft ÜWäfeigung bem l^cifeen ^lute, 
S^lid^tetcft ben tüilbcn irren Sauf, 
Unb in beinen ^ngel^rmen rul^te 
S)ie aerftörtc ^ruft \idi) njieber auf." * 

Frau von Stein doubtless helped him to attain that 
self-control, moderation, and harmony of spirit for which 
he had vainly striven in Frankfurt. In his diary of 
Aug. 7, 1779, he gives us a very interesting retrospect of 
his life which throws much light upon the struggles of 
his early Weimar period. He says : 'A calm giance back 
on my past life, on the confusion, activity, youthful pas- 
sion for knowledge, how it roams about everywhere to 
find something satisfying. How, especially, I found 
delight in mysteries — in dark imaginary relations. . . . 
With how little insight I moved round and round in human 
and divine things. How there was as little of action as of 
thought and poetry directed to an aim; how many days 
were wasted in time-destroying sentiment and shadow 
passions; how little good came to me therefrom; and 
how, now that half of life is past, there is no way back, but 
I simply stand here as one who saved himself from the 
water and whom the sun begins beneficently to dry. 
The time I have spent in the rush of the world since 
October, 1775, I do not yet trust myself to review. God 
help further and give us light so that we may not stand 

so much in our way May the idea of purity, extending 

even to the morsel I take into my mouth, become ever 
more luminous in me!' 

It is to be expected that a relation which exercised such 
a beneficent influence upon his whole being, which he 
once described as the purest, fairest, truest in which, 

* Cf. here also his Wanderers Nachtlied. 
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with the exception of his s ist er, he ever stood to any 
woman,* should have left a deep Impression upon the 
poetic productions conceived during this period. In the 
Geschwister, Elpenor, Tasso, in the character of Natalie 
in Wühelm Meister, and especially in Iphigenie, the 
influence of Charlotte von Stein is of vital importance. 
We have seen that in his Storm and Stress period his 
rebellious attitude toward the established social order 
aronsed his interest in mythical characters of the type of 
Prometheus or Tantalns, and that in the midst of the 
Lili episode, when troubled by his conscience, he con- 
ceived himself as a kind of Orestes tormented by the 
Furies. In periods of inner conflicts he frequently 
sought and found comfort in the friendship of noble, 
kindly, sympathetic women. His letters to the Countess 
von Stolberg in 1775 show how especially at that time 
he feit the need of such spiritual companionship. In his 
friendship with Frau von Stein he found the realization 
of all that f or which his hcart then craved. No previous 
friendship had ever given him such consolation and 
peace, no woman had ever helped him so much in reducing 
his discordant unhappy being to a noble harmony. In 
the beneficent influence of Charlotte von Stein upon 
Goethe we shall find the central idea of his Iphigenie. 
The figure of the unhappy Orestes tormented by his con- 
science, driven from his native country, and finding 
release from the Furies in a stränge land through the 
unexpected help of his sister, became to him a striking 
Symbol of his own great spiritual experiences in his adopted 
home. His Imagination once stirred by this Symbol, 
and the lonely Tauric priestess of the antique legend 
gradually assumed the form and character of Charlotte 

*Cf. Letter to Frau v. Stein of Ma>f 2.\ ^VH^. 
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von Stein, whom his f ancy conceived in past ages to have 
been his sister or his wife. The purely ritual atonement 
of the Greek Orestes was given a psychological interpre- 
tation and was made to express the spiritual purification 
wrought in the poet through the influence of noble 
womanhood. In no way could the poet better express 
his deep gratitude to his f riend. 

THE WORK ON IPHIGENIE IN WEIMAR. 

It is still a matter of doubt just when the thought of 
dramatizing the story of the Tauric Iphigenia first 
occurred to Goethe, but from the experiences just related 
it is probable that the first conception of the drama 
belongs to the year 1776.* During the next three years, 
linder the continued influence of Frau von Stein, the plan 
developed and took such a definite form that when he 
set about to write the drama in 1779, he could finish it in 
a few weeks. This view seems confirmed by Riemer, 
who reports that Goethe told him of an inscription written 
by him on a fly-leaf which ran as f ollows : ' Schwalben- 
stein near Ilmenau. Sereno die, quieta mente, I wrote 
after a deliberation of three years the f ourth act of my 
Iphigenie in one day.' f And from the diary we leam 
that this f ourth act was written March 19, 1779. Her- 
man Grimm also assigns the year 1776 as the time of the 
first conception, but for different reasons.J The astonish- 

* It is noteworthy that according to his diary of Sept. 14, 
1776, he read Lenz' Tantalus (Werke, Vol. III, pp. 200 ff.), 
in which Lenz treats" of his unfortunate experiences in tenns 
of the legend. 

t Riemer, Mitiheilungen über Goethe, Vol. II, p. 83, note 3. 

X H. Grimm, Goethe. 6. Aufl. pp. 275 ff. Grimmas argu- 
ment connecting the first conception of Goethe's Iphigenie 
with the dealh of the young nicce of Gluck, the famous 
composer, seenia untenable. Gluck 's niece died in 1776, and 
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ing rapidity with which the first version of the drama 
was finished in 1779 in spite of numerous interruptions, 
its excellent dramatic Organization, and the clear and 
definite conception of its characters, almost force us to 
the conclusion that the plan of the work had well matured 
in the poet's mind before the actual writing began. 

The first mention of the drama we find in Goethe 's 
diary of Feb. 14, 1779, when he writes: * Began early this 
morning to dictate Iphigenia. ' * From this time on we 
have in the poet's letters and diaries and in his Italian 
Joumey a complete record of the progress of the drama 
in all its stages up to its final appearance in 1787. The 
first Version was finished on March 28, 1779, after he 
had worked six weeks upon it. During this short period 
he was frequently interrupted by his numerous duties 
in the duchy of Weimar, especially by a journey he 
had to make for levying recruits and superintending the 
work on the highways. But his interest in the drama 
vas so great that he took it with him on this trip and 
devoted to it all his leisure moments. The plaj'^ was 
intended, like Elpenor, for a court festival-play in honor, 
probably, of the duchess Louise, who had recently given 
birth to a daughter. The drama was produced before 
the ducal court on April 6, 1779. Goethe himself appeared 

the composer wished to write a cantcUa in her memory. 
He appealed to Wieland for a text, who, being otherwise 
occupied, requested Goethe to write it. Goethe set about the 
work at once, and his theme, according to Grimm, was 
Iphigenie, But according to Erich Schmidt Proserpina 
(publ. 1778), and not Iphigenie , was originally intended by 
Goethe for Gluck's cantata. Cf . Vierteljahrschrift für Littera- 
turgeschichtCj Vol. I, pp. 27 ff. 

* The Word 'dictate' seems to suggest that the idea of the 
drama was at that time already developed in his mind. 
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as Orestes, Prince Constantin, the duke^s younger brother, 
played the part of Pylades, Knebel was Thoas, and the 
beautiful and talented actress, Corona Schroeter, played 
the role of Iphigenia. In the audience there were, among 
others, Herder, Wieland, Musaeus, Seckendorf, Louise 
von Göchhausen, and Frau von Stein. The physician 
Hufeland, who was also present at the Performance, 
described Goethe 's appearance as follows: 'Never will I 
forget the Impression whieh Goethe made as Orestes in 
Greek costume in the representation of his Iphigenie. 
We believed to see an Apollo. Xever was there seen a 
like Union of physical and spiritTial perfection and 
beauty.'* Goethe *s diary records that the effect of the 
drama was good, especially on pure men. It was repeated 
on April 12, and at the third Performance of July 12 the 
duke himself took the part of Pylades. 

The fame of the new drama soon spread, and offers 
from various quarters came to Goethe to publish it. 
But he was by no means satisfied \vith it; he regarded 
it as merely a sketch for the artistic execution of which 
much labor would still be needed, and thcrefore definitely 
declined publication. On July 21, 1779, he wrote to 
Karl Theodor von Dalberg, who wished to have it rep- 
resented upon the Mannheim stage: 'It is much too 
carelessly written to be allowed to venture at once from 
the amateur stage into the oj^en world.' 

This first Version of the drama, called A, was written 
in prose because great prejudice then existed against the 
use of verse in the drama, which was rejected by the 
Storm and Stress movement as unnatural. Hence prose 
became the fashion of the day. The prose of Goethe 's 
Iphigenie was, however, very unlikc the realistic prose 

* Robert Jveil, Vor Hundert Jcüiren^ Vol. II, p. 167. 
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of his GöU von Berlichingen; it was noble and elevated in 
tone, and, like that of Egmont, had a pronounced iambic 
movement. Nevertheless Goethe feit that the form 
would have to be thoroughly revised, and made the first 
attempt in that direction in the spring of 1780, when 
the rhythnaic prose text was divided off into metrical 
lines of unequal length, resembiing somewhat the metrical 
form of Wieland 's Alceste, This first metrical version, 
called B, was somewhat hastily and mechanically made 
without any essential changes in content and style.* 
Goethe was also dissatisfied with this first metrical 
Version and soon decided upon another revision. On 
Oct. 13, 1780, he wrote to Lavater: 'I do not like to 
have my Iphigenie in its present form frequently copied 
and circulated, because I am busy giving it still more 
harmony of style, and am therefore making changes here 
and there.' He was working on this second revision 
in 1781,t and finished it toward the end of that year. 
This Version (C) is written in prose, and although it 
shows in expression and in the treatment of the d«alogue 
a number of decided improvements over the first prose 
Version (A), it did not yet satisfy the poet. He admitted 
that it was hurriedly done.J He had several copies of 

* For a füll discussion of the various versions and texts of 
Iphigenie cf. Michels in Goethe's Werke^ Vol. XXXIX, pp. 
449 ff.; Litzmann in Werke^ Vol. X, pp. 387 ff.; Baechtold, 
Gocthss Iphigenie auf Tauris in vierfacher Gestalt^ 1883, and 
Reckling, Goethe* s Iphigenie auf Tauns nach den vier über- 
lieferten Fassungen, 1884. For a comparative study of the 
various versions Baechtold*s edition is very convenient and 
practical. 

t Cf. letter to Frau von Stein of April 17, 1781, and his 
diary of Aug. 4 and 19, 1781. 

t Cf. his letter to Lavater of Nov. 26, 1781, and Iq ¥.\S.. 
Jacobi of Nov. 17, 1782. 
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it made for lus friends, but still feit that it was not 
ready for publication. It s^ms he feared that it might 
be printed against his will,* and so, to forestall the 
danger of an unauthorized edition of this and other 
works,t he arranged in 1786 with (Jeorg Joachim Goeschen 
of Leipzig for the publication of his coUected works, 
in which the Iphigenie was to appear as the third volume.t 
For the purpose of this edition the poet undertook a 
new and final revision of the drama, and after much 
reflection definitely decided to give it metrical form. 
The brilliant example of Lessing 's Nathan der Weise (1779), 
the first great German drama written in blank verse, the 
hearty encouragement of Wieland, and, above all, his own 
poetic instinct determined him in this decision.§ In 
the discussion of the various aspects of the drama he 
received much Stimulus from Herder, whose keen metrical 
sense must have been especially helpful to the poet. 
After much deliberation the prose Version C was put 
in the summer of 1786 into irregulär iambic metre. 

* Cf. his letter to Kästner of March 15, 1783. 

t Without Goethe's knowledge a few seenes of Version B 
were published by Lavater*s amanuensis, J. M. Annbnister, in 
1785 in the Schwäbisches Museum, These seenes were again 
copied from the Museum and published in the Ephemeriden 
der Litteratur und des Theaters of 1786. Cf. Baechtold, p. vi. 

X Cf. Goethe*s letter to F. I. Bertruch and Georg Joachim 
Goeschen of the end of June, 1786. 

§ Goethe in his Italienische Reise of Jan. 10, 1787, expresses 
himself on the difficulties involved in choosing the metrical 
form as follows: 'The true cause why I for many years pre- 
ferred prose for my works was the very great uncertainty in 
which our prosody flüctuates, in consequence of which many 
of my judicious and leamed friends who cooperated with 
me left the decision of many questions to taste, a course, 
however, which was lacking in all Standards.' 
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This metrical transcription Goethe took with him to 
Karlsbad, to subject it there to a thorough revision.* 
On Aug. 23, 1786, he wrote to Frau v. Stein from Karlsbad: 
' Divided into verses as it now is, it gives me new pleasure. 
One can also see much better what improvements are 
still needed.' With the help of Herder, who was then 
also in Karlsbad, the work at first progressed rapidly, so 
that he expected to finish it in a few days. He devoted 
his ehief attention to metrical improvements, and with 
this end in view took up the study of the Eledra of 
Sophocles. Then he found that in comparison with the 
finished metre of the Greek drama his own verse was 
still 'rough, unmelodious, and unreadable'. f Finally 
he realized that the difficulties were much greater than 
he had expected, and so he abandoned the idea of finishing 
the Iphigenie in Karlsbad and took it with him to Italy. 

THE WORK ON IPHIGENIE IN ITALY. 

On Sept. 3, 1786, Goethe secretly left Karlsbad f or Italy, 
a land which for many years he passionately longed to see. 
This Italian joumey is, in its far-reaching effects upon his 
life and poetry, the most important event in his career. 
It rejuvenated, enlightened, and inspired him, and gave 
a definite direction to his aims and Ideals. In Italy he 
lived for the first time in füll sesthetic freedom. His 
essentially Hellenic nature, long repressed by his uncon- 
genial duties and anxious introspections in Weimar, 
was liberated here, and asserted itself in its füll strength 
when brought in contact with the beauty, freedom and 
naturalness of Italian life. Here he acquired classic 

* The nature of this second metrical form b unknown, as 
no copy of it has been preserved. 

t Cf . his letter to Herder of the end ol k\i^, Vl%^* 
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serenity. The greatest Stimulus came to him from the 
large world of art about him. He sajrs: *In Italy I 
gradually feit myself freed from petty conceptions and 
removed from false wishes, and in place of the longing 
for the land of the fine arts, there arose in me a longing 
for art itself ; I had beheld it, and now I wished to pene- 
trate it.' * The principles of art which he derived from the 
direct contemplation of great masterpieces he endeavored 
to apply to his own works. For in Italy he became con- 
vinced that Nature had intended him for poetry, and he 
then resolved to achieve in it higher results than any he 
had yet attained. His renewed consciousness of strength 
as a poet gave him a sense of satisf action in his poetical 
labors in Italy which he had rarely feit before. 

Returning now to the Iphigenie we find that during the 
first months of his Italian journey that work was his 
almost constant companion. He was determined to com- 
plete it before undertaking anything eise. In the Itali- 
enische Reise of Jan. 6, 1787, he summarizes his work upon 
the drama in Italy as foUows: 'When I had left behind 
me the Brenner, I took out the work from the largest 
package. . . . At the Lago di Garda, while the streng 
south wind was driving the waves on the beach, and 
where I was at least as much alone as my heroine on the 
coast of Tauris, I drew the first outlines of the new Version, 
which I afterward continued in Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
but most diligently in Venice. After this, however, the 
work came to a standstill, indeed I was led to a new 
design, viz. of writing an Iphigenia in Delphi, which I 
should have immediately carried into execution, if dis- 
traction and a f celing of duty toward the older piece had 
not kept me from it. In Rome, however, the work con- 

* Campajne in Frankreich, Werke, Vol. XXXIII, p. 18S. 
ar, also his lettcr to Frau v. Stein of Dec. 29, 1786. 
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tinued with tolerable steadiness. In the evening as I went 
to sleep, I prepared myself f or the morning's task, which 
I took up immediately upon awaking. My procedure 
was quite simple. I ealmly copied the vpiece and tried 
the metre regularly, line by line and period by period.' 
From his letters it is evident that the form of the drama 
engaged his chief attention. On Oct. 14, 1786, he writes 
to Herder : ' The passages that were most finished trouble 
me most. I should like to bend their tender heads under 
the yoke of the verse without breaking their necks, and 
yet it is remarkable that generally a better expression 
comes with the metre.' * In Bologna he sees a picture of 
St. Agatha, which was attributed to Raphael but which 
has since disappeared, and in his Italienische Reise 
(Oct. 19) he describes its impression upon him as follows: 
* The artist has given to her (St. Agatha) a sound self- 
possessed maidenhood, but yet without coldness and rude- 
ness. I have noted the form well and shall mentally 
read to her my Iphigenia, and shall not allow my heroine 
to express anything which this Saint might not utter.' 
Thus it appears that in Italy under various influences, 
largely artistic, he gave the finishing touches to the 
Iphigenie. Indeed, it was only after the drama had 
become disengaged from its Weimar associations that 
the poet could work upon it with the füll freedom of 
an artist. So in Rome he caref ully removed everything 
from the drama which would directly suggest personal 
experiences. Everything was raised to the height of the 
typical, of the universally human. In Rome antiquity 
surrounded him like a second higher nature, and so the 
classical Clements, which were subdued in the earlier 
versions, were given grcater prominence. In his metrical 

* Cf . here Schiller's utterance on the nature of metre uv bja 
letter to Goethe of x\ov. 24, 1797. 
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difficulties he received considerable help from K. Ph. 
Moritz (1757-1793), whom he met in Rome. 'I should 
never have dared/ says Goethe, * to translate Iphigenie 
into iambics, had not the prosody of Moritz appeared 
to me like a guiding star.* . . . It is singular that we find 
in OUT language but few syllables which are decidedly 
long or Short. With the others one proceeds according 
to taste or caprice. Now Moritz after much thought has 
managed to find out that there is a certain order of rank 
among syllables, and that a syllable more important in 
Sense is long as compared with the less significant, which 
is thereby made short; but on the other hand, the former 
in turn becomes short whenever it comes into the neigh- 
borhood of another which has more mental weight. . . . 
I have frequently consulted these principlös and found 
them in agreement with my feelings.' t Thus aided by 
Moritz, but probably trusting more his own metrical 
sense, he considered most carefully every expression and 
verse, revising them wherever necessary. On Dec. 29, 
1786, the laborious task was done, and on Jan. 13, 1787, 
he sent a copy of the manuscript to Weimar 4 In his 
Italienische Reise of Jan. 10, 1787, he calls his drama his 
,,Sc^mcrjcngfinb", and adds that the Iphigenie deserved this 
designation in more senses than one. He still was dissat- 
isfied with the metrical form of a number of lines, which 
he marked and gave Herder füll power and authority 

* His work on prosody appeared in 1786 entitled: Versuch 
einer deutschen Prosodie. 

t Italienische Reise of Jan. 10, 1787. Cf. also Albert Koch, 
Über den Versbau in Goethes Iphigenie , Stettin, 1900. 

t Cf. here his letters to Herder of Dec. 29, 1786, and of Jaru 
13, 1787. For the description and history of Goethe's own 
manuscript, which is preserved in the Goethe archive in 
Weimar, cf. Werke X, pp. 389-390. 
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to correct. He wished especially that the euphony of 
several passages should be improved by Herder, but it 
has been impossible to determine just what alterations, 
if any, were introduced by him. The drama appeared 
in the summer of 1787 in the third volume of Goethe's 
collected works published by Goeschen.* 

A comparison of the first prose version of 1779 (A) 
with the final metrical form of the drama shows that 
the changes made were almost whoUy stylistic and 
metrical, consisting, as Lewes says, of 'just the sort of 
touches which elevate poetry above prose'. The orig- 
inal Organization of the drama, the plot, the conception 
of the characters remained practically unchanged. A 
comparison of the four versions affords us therefore a 
fine insight into the development of Goethe's style and 
metrical sense between the years 1779 and 1787.t In 
general it may be said that the final version shows 
throughout a greater plasticity, terseness, and correct- 
ness of expression. 

Unpleasant repetitions, unnecessary words, and even 
sentences are often cut out, and the obscurities of the 
earlier versions are removed ^by felicitous additions of 
Word or phrase and by a fuller development of metaphor. 
Thus a graater roundness of expression and a larger epic 
breadth distinguish many passages of the final version. 
It is interesting to observe with what care and skill the 
prosaic expressions are modified and raised to the dignity 
of poetry. The poet aims at greater concreteness, and 
his imagination frequently transforms colorless abstrao- 
tions into new and noble mythological creations. 

* In the edition of Baechtold text D. 

t A thorough comparison of the four versions has been 
made by Reckling, Goethe^s Iphigenie auf Tauria nach den 
vier überlieferten Fassungen^ 1884. 
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Many changes in the final Version are due solely to 
metrical considerations. Single words and shorter sen- 
tences are frequently left out, and apoeope, syncope, and 
elision are made use of for metrical reasons. On the 
other band, words, phrases, and short sentences are 
occasionally added and the word-order is changed for 
the sake of the metre. With few exceptions these 
metrical alterations have given a greater distinction 
and perspicuity of thought to the drama, so that the 
work in its final form has been universally admired as 
one of the purest and most perfect productions in modern 
literature. 

RECEPTION OF THE DRAMA. 

The appearance of Iphigenie was received by Goethe's 
friends in Rome and Germany with surprising coolness. 
With the exception of Nathan der Weise, a work so 
lofty in thought and so perfect in execution had not 
yet appeared in Germany. The sestbetic judgment of 
the people was not yet sufficiently developed to appre- 
ciate at once its exquisite beauty. Besides, something 
quite different was expected of Goethe. In 1787 he 
was known to the public largely as the author of Götz 
and Weriher) hence something revolutionary, passion- 
ate, stormy, especially something thoroughly German 
in thought and form was expected of him. Schiller's 
early dramas were then the Sensation of the German 
stage. Their bold attacks on the existing social order^ 
their mighty pathos, their extravagant rhetoric, and 
their passionate action powerfully stirred the German 
public. What a contrast between these dramas, in 
which we fee\ the feverish pulsations of the approaching 
revolution, and Goethe's lyhi^tnit müi \\-ä tv.wU<\uv, 
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theme and calm classic form! Goethe's famous lines 
in Faiist well apply to bis Iphigenie: 

»Dft toenn e« erft burd^ '^af)xt burd^cbrungm 
©rfd^cinl c8 in ijoHcnbctcr ©cftalt. 
SBaS glangt ift für ben ^u^triblvt geboren; 
S)a8 dd^c bleibt ber Sfiacl^toelt unberloren."* 

Even Goethe's intimate friends in Weimar did not 
receive the drama with much enthusiasm. They pre- 
ferred it in its old familiär form with its tender associa- 
tions, and feit the elimination of its personal Clements 
to be rather a weakness than an improvement. Few 
realized what changes had taken place in the poet's 
character and artistic Ideals in Italy. Hefelt that he 
was misunderstood and had disappointed the expecta- 
tions of his friends, and yet this did not alter his con- 
victions, for he applied the same artistic Standards to 
the revision of his Tasso, which was undertaken soon 
after the completion of the Iphigenie. lipon his return 
from Italy in June, 1788, he became estranged from Frau 
von Stein, and unwilling to revive the many personal 
recollections he had interwoven in the drama, he made 
no effort to have it produced on the stage. Besides, its 
metrical form would have interfered at that time with 
a successful stage-representation. The German public 
was then unaccustomed to the use of metre in the drama, 
and even in 1798-9 the Weimar actors had to be care- 
fully trained by Goethe and Schiller in the natural 
delivery of the verse of the Wallenstein drama. 

♦ Faust 1, 11. 70-74. 
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SCHILLER'S CRITICISM AND REVISION OF THE 

DRAMA. 

Op the many contemporary reviews of the drama those 
of Wieland and Schiller are most interesting and sug- 
gestive.* Wieland reviewed it in bis Teutscher Merkur 
in September, 1787, and regarded it as ' written just as 
much in the spirit of Sophocles as Götz was in the spirit 
of Shakespeare, an antique Greek play even to the point 
of Illusion.' Schiller, who was then studying Goethe's 
works with much interest and care, reviewed Egmont 
in 1788 and Iphigenie in 1789. His judgment on Iphi- 
genie was then very similar to that of Wieland. He 
wrote: 'Here we find him vying with as much and even 
greater success with the Greek tragic poets than he had 
done in his Götz von Berlichingen with Shakespeare. In 
the Greek form, of which he has become complete mas- 
ter, ... he develops here the whole creative strength 
of his spirit, and excels his modeis in their own manner. 
We cannot read this play without feeling inspired by 
a certain spirit of antiquity, which is much too true 
and vivid for a mere imitation, even though it be most 
successf ul. 't 

He changed, however, his judgment a few years later. 
In 1794 his memorable friendship with Goethe began. 
Though their natures were radically different, they 
soon discovered that their ultimate aims as men and 

* Cf . also J. W. Braun, Goethe im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen, 
1884. Vol. II, in various places. 

t Schiller, Werke, (Goedeke Ed.), Vol. VI. p. 240. Also A. 

W. Schlegel called it ' an echo ' of Greek tragedy. Cf . Vorle- 

sun^en über dramatische Kunst und Ldtteraiur, Vol. II, p. 417. 
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poets were the same, and with unparalleled unselfish- 
ness each strove to understand and stimulate the best 
efforts of the other. One of theu* important aims was 
to raise the Standards and increase the repertoire of the 
Weimar theatre. Schiller, who had displayed great 
talent in revising plays, iindertook with Goethe's con- 
sent to revise also Iphigenie for stage purposes.* The 
plan of revision was first mentioned by Schiller in 1800, 
and the work was seriously undertaken in January, 1802. 
This task led Schiller to a thorough study and analysis 
of the drama, with the result that we have several letters 
of his to Körner and Goethe which contain some of the 
most suggestive criticisms we have on the work. Natu- 
rally enough his attitude toward Iphigenie in these 
letters is essentially different from that of his review 
in 1789, for he had meanwhile become thoroughly 
aoquainted with Greek tragedy, had studied profoundly 
the dramatur^c art, and had developed into the greatest 
dramatist of Germany. On Jan. 21, 1802, he wrote as 
follows to his friend Körner about the drama: 'We wish 
to produce here next month Goethe's Iphigenie; this 
has ^ven me occasion to read it again carefuUy, because 
Goethe feels the need of changing a few things in it. 
I was much surprised that it no longer made the same 
favorable impression upon me as formerly, although it 
will ever remain a soulful creation. It is, however, so 
dstonishingly modern and non-Greek that one cannot 
understand how it was possible ever to compare it with a 
Greek play. It is whoUy and purely moral, but the sensu- 
ous power, the life, the movement, and everything which 
specifically belongs to a true dramatic work is greatly lack- 
ing. . • . However, the work was areal meteor at the time 

* He revised in 1796 Goethe's Egmont, and in 1801 Lea8iii^& 
Nathan der Weise, 
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it arose . . • and the age cannot even now overlook it.' * 
Equally important is bis letter to Goethe of Jan. 22, 1802, 
which contains several trenchant criticisnis on the 
dramaturgic limitations of the play. Schiller considers 
here the drama from the point of view of a practieal play- 
wright who thoroughly understands what is necessary 
for an effective stage play. 

Unfortunately Schiller's revision of the drama has 
not been preserved, but from his letters we may infer 
that he reduced somewhat the Orestes scenes and the 
long reflective passages, and tried to give greater promi- 
nence to the main action of the play, which in his judg- 
ment lagged in the second and third acts.f Schiller 's 
Version was produced for the first time in Weimar on 
May 15, 1802. Goethe came for the night from Jena to 
see the Performance, expecting a peculiarly stränge Sensa- 
tion from the representation of a drama which portrayed 
a mental state he had long since outgrown.J The drama 
was also produced in BerHn in Dec. 1802 and repeated 
there soon afterward, but without arousing much interest.§ 
Goethe did not witness another Performance of his 
drama. When it was represented in Weimar in 1827 
with the Berlin actor Krüger as Orestes, Goethe did 
not go to see it, fearing that an imperfect Performance 
might prove painful. However, Krüger's representation 
was unusually intelligent and successful, and was described 
the next day to Goethe by Eckermann. || The delighted 

* Cf. also Goethe's letter to Schiller of Jan. 19, 1802, in 
which he says of his Iphigenü: „Qi ift ^ani bertcufclt J^umaru" 

t Cf . note to 11. 1365 ff. 

i Cf. Goethe's letter to Schiller of May 11, 1802. 

§ Cf . Braun, Goethe im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen, Vol. III, 
pp. 5 and 25. 

Cf. Eckermann^a- Gespräche mit Goethe, April 1, 1827. 
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and grateful poet sent then to the actor a beautifully 
bound copy of his work, upon the fly-leaf of which he 
wrote the following famous lines which are of the great- 
est importance for the Interpretation of the drama: 

,^a^ ber SHd^er biefem ^3anbe 
©laubcnb, l^offcnb anvertraut, 
2ßcrb' im Äreifc bcutfc^er Sanbe 
SHird^ beg jlünftlerd SBirfen lauft t 

60 im §anbcln, fo im Bpxtx^ 
Siebebofl i)erfünb' e« weit: 
Slflc mcnfd^lid^c ©cbrcc^n 
Sül^nct reine ^Kenfd^lic^feit.*' 

Goethe's Iphigenie cannot be regarded as an affective 
stage-play. It is too limited in incident and action to 
become populär with the masses; it is essentially a 
«©eelenbrama", which will ever strongly appeal to a 
cultivated audience, able to appreciate its noble diction, 
^ts perfect form, and the depth and delicacy of its motives 
and sentiments. To-day the drama is represented from 
time to time upon the best stages of Germany, which 
thus aim to keep alive the high Ideals of German classi- 
cism. The task is, however, not an easy one, for neither 
the heroic nor the youthfully sentimental style of acting 
will do justice to Goethe's heroine. It is but rarely 
that an actress can be found who succeeds in combining 
the classic calmness and nobility of action with the deep 
warmth of expression required of the röle of Iphigenia. 



The drama has been translated into practically all the 
European tongues. Among the English translations 
thiit of William Taylor of Nor wich, the foremost student 
of Goethe before Carlyle, is especially noteworthy. It 
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appeared in 1793 and was commended by both Goethe 
and Schiller, It is regarded as Taylor's best translation 
of a German classic. The most widely used English 
translation to-day is that of Miss Anna Swanwick, 
which is on the whole quite faithful to the orignal. — In 
1818 the poet was much pleased by the appearance of a 
translation of his drama into modern Greek by Joan- 
nes Papadopulos, a young Greek who had studied in 
Jena, In 1861 it was translated into ancient Greek by 
Th. Kock. — Madame de Stael in her famous work De 
VAllemagne (1813) wrote in most enthusiastic terms of 
Goethe's drama, and ever since it has met with special 
favor in France, partly because of its form, which agrees 
with the best principles of French classicism, and partly 
because of the popularity of the Orestes and Iphigenia 
themes in France.* Several translations have appeared 
in Italy, the best of which is that of Andrea Maffei. 
The Russian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, and Spanish 
translations, while showing the extent of the appreciation 
of Goethe's work, are not especially noteworthy. 

* Cf . Intr. pp. xxxvi-xxxvüi. 



ORinCAL DISCUSSION. 

THE HEALING OF ORESTES. 

The aim of the action of Goethe's drama is the return 
of Orestes and Iphigenia from Tauris to Mycenae, where 
Orestes is, with the aid of his sister, to be reestab- 
lished upon the throne of his ancestors. This end can be 
attained only after Orestes has been freed from the tor- 
ments of the Furies, who have been pursuing him ever 
since he murdered his mother. In obedience to the 
Oracle of Apollo the unfortunate youth goes to Tauris, 
where an image of Artemis is worshipped in the temple, 
and is promised release from the Furies if he brings the 
sister back to Greece. Naturally he interprets the words 
of the Oracle to refer to the image of the goddess, and 
proceeds with his friend Pylades to Tauris to execute 
the mission and obtain the promised relief. Upon their 
arrival in Tauris they are captured and, according to the 
law of the land, brought to the priestess to be sacrificed 
by her at the altar of the goddess. In the priestess 
Orestes finds his sister Iphigenia. He suffers again in her 
presence all the agonies of a tortured conscience; 
exhausted he falls into a swoon in which he sees beautiful 
visions of harmony and peace; finallyroused by Pylades, 
he awakes and feels himself freed from the torments of 
the Furies and stirred by a new spirit of hope and coura- 
geous activity. Though he has not captured the image of 
the goddess, he is convinced that he is healed, and grate- 
fully acknowledges that he owes his restoration to his 

Ixxiii 
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sister. The third act in which this remarkable spiritual 
change is wrought in Orestes the poet justly eaUs 'the 
axis of the play'. It represents the most important 
event in the drama upon which the whole action depends. 
Here the great purpose for which Orestes went to Tauris 
is attained, effected not by a deed of extraordinary 
daring, but by the influence of pure and noble womanhood. 
It is not surprising, then, that the attention of critics 
has been chiefly devoted, especially in recent years, to 
the thorough analysis of this act. Efforts have been 
made to determine as clearly as possible the process 
by which the mental restoration of Orestes is effected. 
Some, iafter a searching analysis of the act, have found 
the change in Orestes unthinkable, contrary to all experi- 
ence, and have pronounced it a psychologioal impossibil- 
ity, a miracle which unmistakably points to the Greek 
mythological source of the drama.* Others, again, have 
discovered in the restoration of Orestes the specifically 
religious, Christian element of the drama, and have 
interpreted it as due to the action of ' divine grace \ f 
These Christian interpretations vary in a number of 
details, but all find something miraculous in the change 
of Orestes, and ascribe it to the Intervention of mysterious 
divine forces. Another class of critics refuse to see 
anything miraculous or mystical in the drama, reject 
all dogmatic Christian interpretations as untenable in 
view of Goethe's well-known Opposition to dogmatic 
religion, and find the healing of Orestes well motivated 
and based upon deep personal experiences of the poet. 

* Cf . Franz Kern, Deutsche Dramen als Schullektüre, 1886. 
Kem's eriticism has been especially fruitful in arousing a 
general discussion of the subject. 

t So Müller, Matthias, Frick, Evers, Heinzelmann and 

others. 
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In the opinion of the editor it is only the latter attitude 
that can be justified, if we keep in mind what we know 
of Goethe's character and his artistic purposes. 

Few will maintain that the healing of Orestes is a relig- 
ious miracle in the ordinary sense of that term. Such a 
miracle would after all be nothing eise than a deics ex 
machina, which is rejected to-day by all critics as un- 
dramatic. Lessing sa3rs about the Intervention of the mi- 
raculous in the drama; 'Much as we may be convinced 
of the immediate effects of Grace, nevertheless they cannot 
please us upon the stage, where everything which belongs 
to the characters of the persons must arise from the 
most natural causes.' * And similarly Groethe says: 
'Belief and unbelief are by no means the organs with 
which a work of art is to be apprehended. Rather 
are quite different human powers and capacities necessary 
for it. ... A religious theme, however, may be a good 
subject for art, but only in so far as it possesses gen- 
eral human interest.' f 

Goethe is preeminently the poet of the himian. 
What Schiller especially admired in his poetry was 
his faithful representation of the typical truths of 
human experience.J The fundamental law of poetry, 
according to Goethe, is that everything proceed in it 
with the necessity and truth of nature. Empirical 
psychology is to him the real domain of poetry. § Speak- 
ing of the first four volumes of his coUected works which 
appeared in 1787, he says: 'I can truly say that there is 
not one letter in them which has not been lived, feit, 
enjoyed, suffered, thought.' § In view of all this it is 

* Harnburgiache Dramaturgie^ No. 2. 

t Eckermann*8 Gespräche of May 2, 1824. 

t Cf. Schiller's letter to Goethe of March 1, 1795. 

J Cf. his letter to Schiller of Nov. 25, 1797, 
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clear that the only safe basis of Interpretation of Goethe's 
works is the experience from which they proceeded. 
Goethe can and should be interpreted through himself. 
And so we shall find that the fundamental ideas of the 
third act of the Iphigenie are rooted in characteristic 
Spiritual experiences of the poet. 

A glance at Goethe's religious and moral convictions 
will help US to understand his conception of the inüuence 
which a noble person of a highly spiritual nature may 
exert upon his environment. Groethe was a man of a 
profound religious nature of a non-ecclesiastical order. 
He never pretended to be an orthodox Christian, and 
in fact maintained throughout his life a skeptical atti- 
tude toward all forms of dogmatic reli^on. It is there- 
fore doing violence to his writings to try to Interpret them 
from the point of view of any distinct religious dogma. 
He called himself a Protestant, and as such claimed ' the 
right of holding his inner being free from all prescribed 
dogma, the right of developing himself religiously.' 
Although in the course of his life his religious views 
underwent considerable change, it may be said that the 
general trend of his thought was toward the philosophy 
of Spinoza. Goethe is a poetical pantheist; the whole 
universe is to him divine; God is immanent in all things 
and beings. Accordingly, throughout life he strove to 
study God in his endless manifestations.f 'I believe 
in God,' he once says, ' is a beautiful and praiseworthy 
phrase; but to recognize God in all His manifestations, 
that is true holiness on earth.'J 

The moral expression of the Divine Goethe finds in 

* Italvenische Reise of Sept. 22, 1787. 
fCf. Eckermann' s Gespräche of Feb. 28, 1831, and of 
Aug. 2, 1830; also Riemer, MiUheüungen Über Goethe, 1, 118. 
t Maximen und Reflexume/n,, vü. 
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love. He says: 'That is what I call the omnipresence of 
God, who has everywhere spread and implanted a p»ortion 
of his endless love, and has intimated even in the brüte 
as a germ that which blossoms to perfection in man.' * 
This moral force is not a product of reflection, but innate, 
active in its nature, devoted to the Service of objects 
outside of itself. Man who follows this inborn Impulse 
becomes 'noble, helpful, and good'; the more he is filled 
with it, the more he approaches the Divine. The con- 
sciousness of this moral force in one's seif and the con- 
templation of its endless manifestations in human society 
are more important to Goethe than all religious dogmas 
and traditions.t It is interesting to note how often he 
judges people with reference to this central moral principle, 
Those in whom this principle is most potent are distin- 
guished by their simplicity, sincerity, open-heartedness 
and benevolence. It is Goethe's conviction that such 
people have the power of awakening a deep moral life 
in others, or, as he once says to Eckermann, * love engen- 
ders love' (Siebe crjeugt Siebe). J Accordingly, all the 
qualities emanating from love: truth, candor, sympathy, 
are active forces capable of arousing similar qualities in 
others. A harmonious moral life expresses itself in 
nobility and calmness of soul and will exert a soothing, 
quieting influence upon agitated beings. 

Goethe had a large experience with persons of streng 
moral natures. Often he feit that an irresistible force 
proceeded from such persons, which in some inexpli- 
cable way stirred his moral life to its very depths. He 
reflected much upon these my^terious forces dwelling in 
nature and in the moral life of man, and described them 

* Eckermann* 8 Gespräche of Oet. 8, 1827. 
t Cf. Goethe's letter to Jacobi of May 5, 1786. 
X Eckermann's Gespräche oi Oct,. TÄ, l^^Ä. 
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at Icngth in his autobiography and in bis convetsa- 
tioiis with Eckermann. The extraordinary influenee 
which men of very strong personality often exercised 
upon their environment he ascribed to the *demoniacal' 
Clement (bo^ Dämotttfcl^e) in them.* ' A tremendous 
energy/ he says, * emanates from them, and they exer- 
cise an in^redible power over all creatures.'t This power 
he found in a preeminent degree in Napoleon, Frederick 
the Great, Peter the Great, Byron, Paganini, in Dul:e 
Karl August, and in many others. According to the 
accounts of his contemporaries the poet hin: seif was so 
endowed. Speaking of the personality öf Karl August 
to Eckermann Goethe said : * In the deceased grand- 
duke it (ba^ Dämonifc^e) existed to such a degree that no 
one was able to withstand him. He exercised an attrac- 
tion upon men through his calm presence without his 
needing even to show himself kind and friendly.'J 

But not only did Goethe feel the influence of men of 
extraordinary personality; he was also very sensitive to the 
atmosphere of people of more moderate attainments, who 
revealed in their actions sound and clear moral instincts, 
who were direct, open, syrnpathetic, and aroused his 
confidence. In his letters he frequently describes such 
natures and the wholesome effect they had upon him. 
But he was especially susceptible to the influence of 
noble women. His numerous feminine friendships form 
one of the most interesting and characteristic chapters 
of his life. No poet has ever portrayed with such power 
an 1 beauty the uplifting and soothing influence of noble 
womanhood as Goethe. A distinctive feature of his 

* Eckermann^s Gespräche of Feb. 28 and Mar. 2, 1831. 
tCf Werke, Vol. XXIX, p. 177. 
/ Cf. Bckermann^s Gespräche of March 8, 1831. 
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relation to women was bis desire to confess to them 
all that agitated and burdened bis heart and mind, and 
such confessions afforded him the greatest relief. We 
can mention here only a few of these friendships and 
their effect upon the poet. 

In Leipzig he became acquainted with Frau Böhme, 
an elderly lady in delicate health, who lived in quiet 
retirement. She attracted the young Student and won 
bis confidence and affection through her gentle tender 
nature and her real sympathetic concern for his well- 
being. Möre strongly he feit the efifect of the person- 
ality of Friederike Oeser, daughter of the artist. In 
his poetic epistle to her of Nov. 6, 1768, he confesses 
that he knows no one who can so well soothe his pain 
and with a glance restore the calmness of his soul. And 
in a letter to her of Feb. 13, 1769, he writes that in 
her presence he experienced the joyousness and heroism 
of her soul, for 'those qualities are as conimunicable 
as electricity, and you have as much of it as there are 
sparks in an electric machine.' 

Upon his return to Frankfurt he came under the 
influence of Fräulein von Klettenberg, in whom he found 
traits of character which he always regarded as the most 
valuable: 'a hearty, natural conduct, cheerfulness and 
calmness of soul.' In Friederike Brion and Charlotte 
Buff it was the naturalness, kindliness, and truth of 
their being that so powerfuUy attracted him. We have 
already referred to the calming influence of the letters 
of Countess Auguste von Stolberg, especially those 
written in 1775, the year of his greatest mental agita- 
tion produced by his relation to Lili. He feels impelled 
to confess to her all his inner conflicts, and the language 
he uses in describing to her the deep sense of hia ^v\*. 
and the chaotlc State of hia ieeAioj^ t^tcäsää 'Nia ^ "^^^ä 
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confessions of Orestes in the third act of the Iphigenie, 
He feels that a look of her eye, a pressure of her hand, 
a comforting word from her lips would afford him the 
greatest relief. Once he exclaims: 'Dear child, I have 
always a feeling that you will save me from deep misery. 
No other feminine creature can do it but you.' 

His relation to Auguste von Stolberg prepared him 
for his friendship for Frau von Stein, which must be 
regarded as the central experience underlying the Iphi" 
genie. Again and again he confesses all that he owes 
to her friendship, and a number of his letters throw 
the strongest Ught upon the manner in which the restora- 
tion of Orestes is effected. He confesses that her friend- 
ship and love have caused a radical change in his whole 
moral being, but adds that the process is quite incom- 
prehensible to him. He writes: *I cannot say and 
dare not comprehend what a change your love is effect- 
ing in my innermost being; it is a condition which, old 
as I am, I do not yet know.' Again: *Your relation to 
me is so holy and peculiar that I feel it cannot be expressed 
in words; human beings cannot see it.* He feels him- 
self morally purified through her friendship. He says: 
'I am on the way to being cured through your love of 
some remnants of sins and shortcomings.' *I owe 
everyiihing to you. I feel as if now no evil could any 
longer touch me.' In September, 1776, when the unhappy 
poet Lenz goes to Kochberg to visit Frau von Stein, 
Goethe writes to her : * Lenz is to see you, and that broken 
Söul is to sip the drops of baisam in your presence,' 
significant words, showing what effect he expects of the 
Personality of his friend even upon a man who is on 
the verge of insanity. The moral qualities which she 
awakens in the poet are those which she herseif pre- 
emlnently possesses: truth, openness, abov^ «AI calxn- 
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ness of soul. To her more than to any other being he 
can reveal himself, to her he can confess all that bur- 
dens his heart. Such confessions afford him the greatest 
moral relief, as we find also in the case of Orestes. So 
he writes Dec. 4, 1780: 'After my confession of yester- 
day I feel very much better and easier; wonld that it 
may become complete!' Again he writes on March 27, 
1781 : * May the openness and the calmness of my heart 
which you restored for me be yours, and may all the 
good that comes from it to others and to me be also 
yours. Believe me I feel myself quite different, my 
former benevolence returns, and with it the joy of my 
life; you have restored in me the delight in doing good 
which I had lost entirely.' 

From these and other letters it appears that it was 
Goethe's conviction derived from experience that in 
some way incomprehensible to the discursive under- 
standing one being may profoundly affect another through 
the sheer f orce of his personality, may awaken and develop 
dormant moral forces and bring harmony and peace to 
anxious souls. Goethe feit these moral forces most 
keenly when they proceeded from noble women. This 
feminine influence upon the emotional and moral develop- 
ment of man the poet treats repeatedly in his lyrics and 
larger works before and after the Iphigenie, In Werther, 
Egmont, Tasso, Wilhelm Meister, Wahlverwandtschaften, 
and Faust he portrays the various phases of this theme 
from the point of view of typical characters and situations. 
In the Iphigenie we have the intensest and most poetic 
expression of this experience. Just as the poet feit his 
whole being strengthened and restored to useful activity 
through the spiritual influence of Frau v. Stein, so he 
represented Orestes as healed through the influence of 
Iphigenia. The deep sympathy m -wYvic^ >;\\a aw^^v^-^ 
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Orestes feels himself drawn to the unknown priestess, 
bis free and füll confession to her of his guilt, which he feels 
more keenly than ever before in her pure and holy presence, 
the frightful visions of his morbid fancy, his exhaustion 
and his consequent relief and peace — all this is a grand 
poefcic representation of Goethe's own experience. It 
is psychologically as true as the experience from which 
it is drawn. But naturally Goethe does not ofiFer any 
metaphysical explanation of the process by which the 
healing of Orestes is efifected, for that is not the province 
of the poet. Goethe once says to Eckermann: 'The 
more incommensurable and the more incomprehensible 
to the understanding a poetic production is, so much the 
better it is.' * Moreover, Goethe frequently states that 
the influence of one personality upon another transcends 
human imderstanding; it is a t3rpical human experience, 
OUT moral growth depends upon it, but it is inexplicable. 
The poet btates the largest aspects of this same funda- 
mental mystery of our life in the famous catechization 
scene in FaiLst, where Faust says to Gretchen (11. 3446- 
56): 

„ 6$au' td^ nid^t STug' m STuge tns, 
Unb brängt ntd^ aOeS 
^ad) ^anpi unb ^er^en btr, 
Unb tt)e&t m cttngem ©cl^etmmä 
Unftd^ar, ftd^ar, neben btr? 
Erfüll' babon betn §era, fo gro^ eS \% 
Unb toenn bu ganj in bem ©efül^le felig Mp» 
Sflenn* e3 bann n)te bu toinft, 
^tm*^®lüdl ^erj! Siebe! @ottl 
5d^ l^abe feinen Flamen 
3)afürl ©efül^Iift oHe«; 

* Eckermann' 8 Gespräche of May 6, 1827. Cf. also bis 
utferance on poetry of March 8, 1831. 
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iRame ift Sd^Q unb ^avtii}, 
Umnebelnb §tmme%Iut." * 

This poetic pantheism is, as has been said, the faith 
toward which Goethe leaned, and if we woiild Interpret 
the influence of Iphigenia upon Orestes from this point of 
view, we might ascribe it to God, but in no other sense 
than that all life and experience, physical and spiritual, 
are to be ascribed to the same source. We have, there- 
fore, here no miracle in the ordinary sense, no special 
interposition of God in behalf of Orestes. Goethe 
had no distinct religious tradition or dogma in mind 
when he wrote the drama, but endeavored to give a 
concentrated poetic expression to an experience which 
he had often feit, especially in the first years of his 
residence in Weimar, and in which he saw a typical 
significance. The process by which one person may 
exert the greatest influence upon another, even to the 
point of restoring a being torn by remorse and despair 
to joyful activity, the poet did not try to analyze and 
explain, for he regarded it as beyond human comprehen- 
sion. He therefore limited himself to the faithful repre- 
sentation of the action and reaction of the moral forces in 
man, which he believed were implanted in him by God. 
Iphigenia says to Thoas (1. 494) : 

^6tc (btc ©Otter) reben nur burd^ unfer ©crg 3U unS." 

Let US now turn to the drama and see how Goethe 
conceived the character of Iphigenia and how he repre- 
sented the influence of her personality upon her brother 
Orestes. The circiunstance of the legend that Iphigenia 
was a sister of Orestes was most significant to the poet, 

* Cf . also his letter to Auguste v. Stolberg oC i^i\.. *ISi^ 
1775. 
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for he regarded sisterly love as the puresfc and most 
unselfish. He entertained the deepest love for his sister 
Cornelia; in his boyhood and early youth she was his 
dosest friend and confidant. After her marriage in 
1773 he longed for a similai relationship to other women 
and thought he had found it in Auguste von Stolberg, 
whom in his letters he frequently calls his sister.* Later 
he similarly addressed Frau von Stein in the exalted 
moments of his friendship.f And so it is through the 
pure love of the sister Iphigenia that Orestes is to be 
restored. 

Orestes and Iphigenia belong to a family of great 
criminals. Ever since their .great ancestor Tantalus 
was hurled to Tartarus for his overweening pride, the 
hatred of the gods is supposed to have pursued the 
family and to have involved its various members from 
generation to generation in monstrous crimes. Iphigenia 
is the only guiltless member of her race. It is a miracle 
to Thoas that she escaped the traditional fate of her 
family. It happened through the intervention of the 
goddess who rescued her in her early youth from the 
sacrifice in Aulis and brought her to Tauris to serve 
there as the priestess of her temple. In the Taurian 
land, far removed from the unbridled passions of her 
kindred, she developed into pure and noble woman- 
hood. Guided by her own great experience in Aulis, she 
arrived at new views concerning the nature of the gods 
and their relations to men, views directly opposed to 
the gloomy beliefs of her family. She came to the con- 
viction that the gods were true, just, and beneficent, 
that they loved and conferred blessings upon the race 

* Cf . his letters to her of Jan. 26, March 25, April 25, and 
July 25, 1778. -^. 
tCr.Iug Ufitisn /// i!^ 23, April 14, and May 24, 1776. 
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of men, and required that man live in obedience to their 
laws. She says to Thoas (11. 1825-8) : 

^n 3"0«"^ fl"f ^ob' vi) gelernt geJ^otd^en, 
Qx\t meinen Qlittn unb bann einer ©ottl^ett 
Unb folgfam fül^It' id^ immer meine 6ee(e 
2lm fd^bnflcn frei." 

Naturally she regarded the ancient custom of the 
Taurians of sacrificing strangers at the altar of Diana 
as based upon an utter misconception of the nature of 
the gods, as in the highest degree sinful. 

„2)cr mifeberftel^t bie §tmmlifcl^en, bcr jie 
^Blutgierig mäl^nt; er bid^tet il^nen nur 
2)ie eignen graufamen Segierben an." (II. 523-5.) 

She concealed her birth and the history of her past 
life from all, and yet, though a stranger in Tauris, the 
influence of her personality was soon feit by the king 
and the people. She imparted her religious and moral 
principles to the barbarians and by her gentle eloquence 
succeeded in discontinuing the human sacrifices. The 
introduction of the higher laws of humanity through 
her influence proved a blessing to the land, albviated 
the condition of the people, and established the strongest 
moral bond between them and the revered priestess. 

»Unb fül^lt nid^ jeglid^er ein beffer So«, 
6eitbem ber 5t5nig, ber unS toeif ' unb tap^a 
6o lang' gefül^ret, nun fic^ aud^ ber ^ilbe 
5n beiner ©egenmart erfreut unb un3 
^t& fc^eigenben ©el^orfam« $flid^t erleichtert? 
jDad nennft bu unnü|, toenn bon beinern SBefen 
Sluf 2:aufenbe l^crab ein 53alfam träufelt?" (II. 133-9.) 

She deeply sympathized with and comforted the king 
when he lost his last and most beloved son in battle^ 
and through this personal relalion 'wotl \i2ia Vai^ga^ ^^'^- 
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fidence. Thus the poet has represented Iphigenia as 
the Center of the moral regeneration of a young and 
vigorous people, eager for growth but needing spiritual 
guidance. 

w^emt mrgenbd baut bte ÜRUbe, bte f)nah 
3n mcnfc^lid^er ©cftalt toom ©irrnncl tornmt, 
@in SReid^ ftc^ \d)ntütt, atö Yoo trüb unb tmlb 
@in neues n^lt, i)oü £eBen, mvd unb ^xaft, 
Bxd) felbft unb banger Sll^nung überlaffen, 
5DeS 2JlenWenleben8 fc^toere 33ürben trägt" (11. 1677-82.) 

In all this great humanizing work she foUowed the 
instincts of her pure and harmonious nature, for Iphigenia, 
like so many of Goethe's finest feminine characters, is 
essentially naive. In her religious and moral life she 
implicitly trusts her intuitions. 

^^ unterfud^e nid^, ic^ fül^le nur." (Ji. 1660.) 

Such are a few of the salient traits of her character. 
She is in the highest sense of the term a priestess among 
the Scythians, but though revered by all she cannot 
overcome a feeling of strangeness in Tauris. She is a 
Greek and loves Hellas; her feelings are bound up with 
her family, and she longs to return some day to her 
native land and purify her family through her moral 
and religious ideals. In obedience to the instincts of 
her heart, and believing that the final mission of her 
life is not in Tauris, but in Mycenae, she rejects the suit 
of Thoas. The disappointed and angry king then com- 
mands that the practice of human sacrifices be at once 
resumed, a command which threatens to undo her long 
and beneficent work of civilization in Tauris. Then 
the captive Pylades is brought to her and from him 
*she learns the crushing news of the murder of her fatber 
by her mother CiTtaenin^tra, 
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With forced composure she then receives Orestes. The 
deepest gloom envelops bis soul. Horrible phantoms 
of his tortured conscience repeatedly rise before bis 
excited fancy, bewilder bim and drive bim to despair. 
In tbis frame of mind no sound activity is possible, be 
is world-weary and would welcome deatb in expiation 
of bis crime. His faitbful friend Pylades vainly tried 
to encourage and calm bim by turning bis mind away 
from tbe scenes of murder to tbe beautif ul days of tbeir 
early youtb wben tbey dreamed glorious dreams of a' 
useful beroic activity. But be did not feel tbe wbole 
deptb of bis friend's suffering and did not appreciate 
tbe freeing power of a füll confession. Optimistic and 
active bimself, be boped tbat activity would eventually 
restore tbe morbid spirit of bis friend. But Orestes says 
(U. 749-51): 

M^Bin vS) beftimmt ^u leben unb ^u l^anbeln 
60 ne^m* ein (Sott toon meiner fd^meren 6tim 
©en 6cl^h)inbel tt)eg." 

Tbis task is performed by Ipbigenia. Sbe approacbes 
bim witb ber natural sympatby, for sbe bas beard from 
Pylades of bis great mental sufiferings, ber band toucbes 
bis to loosen bis fetters, ber gentle words penetrate tbe 
gloom of bis soul, and be feels at once tbe comforting 
influence of ber pure personality. Sbe seems to bim ' a 
beavenly woman.' Her deep concern for tbe fate of tbe 
bouse of Agamemnon and ber kindly consideration for 
bim arouse bis confidence, and be feels impelled to confess 
everytbing to ber and finally to reveal bis identity. 
Dissimulation, naturally repugnant to bim, is impossible 
fn ber boly presence. Instinctively be feels tbat a stronger 
bond exists between tbem. In bis confession be suffers 
^ew and more iateusely thau ^vet \>^Iot^ ^'Ovä ^«^\is.^^ 
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of a tortured conscience. His Imagination sees again all 
the incidents of his crime with the distinctness of reality. 
The hideous forms of the relentless Furies rise before him 
and he hears their mocking laughter. He believes that 
he is irreparably doomed. 

And how does Iphigenia receive his confession? She, 
who as the daughter of Clytaemnestra has the right to 
condemn the deed and avenge the murder, has only 
words of tenderest compassion for him. She knows 
that he conmiitted the deed in the belief that it was his 
sacred duty, and forgives him. Repeatedly she tries to 
make him realize who she is, and endeavors by word and 
gesture to calm him. But all her attempts are vain and 
seem for a while but to augment his sufferings. Her 
gentle words of sympathy stir his innermost being, he 
evades her embrace. The horror of his deed Stands so 
visibly before him that he cannot comprehend how the 
pure and saintly woman, the priestess, can have sym- 
pathy and love for him, the tainted criminal, the object 
of the revengeful pursuit of the Furies. And so in his 
frenzy he mistakes her tenderness for the wild ravings of 
a Bacchante. When he finally grasps the thought that 
the priestess who has been commanded to slay him is 
his sister, the horror of the Situation drives him to the 
height of despair and almost unsettles his reason. But 
the poet believed that love awakened love and so, even 
on the verge of insanity, when his eyes fall upon his weep- 
ing sister, he utters the deeply pathetic words (11. 1249-51) : 

,»incmci^l! 3)u Ht mcl^t fd^uö). 
Seit meinen erften 3^^^«« ^a^' i^ "i^ 
©eliebt, h)ie ic^ bic^ lieben lönnle, Qd)Yot\ttt/' 

Exhausted he falls into a swoon. The confession, 

stimulated by the pure and sympathetic personality of 

Iphigenia, has finally given him the muQlx rveeded relief, — 
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The poet had now the difficult task of representing in some 
convincing way the spiritual change in Orestes, and he 
did it by making him describe the visions of peace and 
reconciliation that float before his fancy. This very 
delicate and highly poetical scene may also be traced 
to Goethe's experiences. In his letters the poet often 
ascribes to sleep and beautiful dreams a beneficent 
effect upon his moral well-being. Especially is this the 
case during the period of his friendship with Frau von 
Stein. He frequently reports to her that a sound 
sleep had purified his sonl, had caused the misery of a 
previous evening to vanish, and restored again the 
spiritual harmony of his nature.* On Feb. 23, 1776, he 
writes the following significant letter to her: 'What a 
gentle and light sleep I had, with what happiness I arose 
and greeted the beautiful sun, the first time in fourteen 
days with a free heart, and with how much gratitude 
toward you, angel of Heaven, to whom I owe all this!' 
Again on March 15, 1785, he writes : ' I have only two 
gods, you and sleep. You heal everything in me that can be 
healed.' So also in Faust the poet symbolically represents 
the recovery of his hero from his pangs of remorse ovrr 
the tragic fate of Gretchen as effected by a long refreshing 
sleep, granted to him by the kindly fairies. When Faust 
awakes, he feels restored and prepared to enter again upon 
life's struggles.f 

When Orestes begins to regain consciousness, he finds 
Iphigenia standing by his side and hears her fervid 
prayer to the goddess in which she expresses her deep 
love and concern for him and her hope of returning with 

* Cf . his letters to Frau v. Stein of May 21, 1778; Feb. 14. 
1779; Nov. 13, 1782; March 7, 1783;- Nov. 23, 1783, and 
June 24, 1784. 

t Cf. Faust, Pt. II, 11, 4613 ff. 
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him to Greece. Then the manly words of his friend, 
reminding him of the danger of the Situation and exhort- 
ing him to proceed at once to action, dispel the ircCt 
impressions of his vision. He awakes, feels that his 
souI is free, and turns with hope and courage to the 
duties of life. Though the image of the goddess has 
not been captured, the Furies have ceased to torment 
him. He knows that he owes this spiritual freedom to 
his sister. And so toward the end of the drama he says 
(U. 2119-26): 

,ßßon bir bctül^rt, 
SBar id^ öcl^citt; in bctnen Slrmen fa^te 
^ag Übel mtd^ mit allen feinen illauen 
3um le^enmal unb fd^üttelte baS Tlaxl 
(Snife^id^ mir jufammen; bann enlflol^'8 
SBic eine ©d^lange ju bei §ö]^le. 3^eu 
©enieV id^ nun burd^ bid^ bad toeite 2id^ 
35e« 2:a0e«." 

THE INNER CONFLICTS OF IPHIGENIA. 

The connection between Iphigenia's inner conflicts 
with the main action of the drama has been amply 
discussed in the notes. With Iphigenia, constituted 
as she is, these inner conflicts arise of necessity from 
the dramatic Situation at the end of the third act. She 
wishes to save her brother and return with him to Greece, 
but this seems only possible by practicing deception 
upon the king. The instincts of her sisterly affection 
clash with the demands of the moral law. This moral 
law is to her not an external command, but an essential 
part of her being, a dictate of her conscience. Pier 
religious and moral convictions arc an expression of lliis 
inner voice, and thus far all her actions have been directtxi 
by }t, The beneficent results of her conduct have 
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proved to her its validity and its holiness. Truthful- 
ness to herseif and to all with whom she has come m 
contact has thus far been the law of her life and has 
given strength and harmony to her whole being, and 
now the stress of circumstances seems to demand that, 
if she would save her brother, she act in violation of 
this principle. We have here the deepest of tragic 
conflicts, and the poet develops every phase of it with 
fnlness and consistency. When finally, after the great- 
est inner struggles, she stakes everything upon the moral 
law, which is to her divine, we feel that she acts in füll 
accordance with her character. The priestess Iphigenia 
could not have acted otherwäse. 

It has been pointed out that there is a striking analogy 
between the conduct of Iphigenia and that of Neopto- 
lemus in the Philoctetes of Sophocles. Philoctetes was 
a friend of Hercules, who left him his bow and arrows 
before ascending the funeral-pyre on Mt. (Eta. When 
the Trojan war broke out, Philoctetes joined the expedi- 
tion, but was bitten by a noxious serpent on the Island 
of Tenedos, where the fleet stopped on its way to Troy. 
Owing to the offensive smell of the wound and the 
cries he uttercd in his agony, he was abandoned by 
the Greeks on the Island of Lemnos and there left to 
his fate. Scveral years afterward Helenas, a Trojan 
seer, prophesicd that Troy could not be taken without 
Philoctetes and the famous bow and arrows of Her- 
cules. Accordingly Odysseus undertakes the task of 
bringing him to Troy, and for this purpose associates 
with him the youthful Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, 
v.'ho had no share in the abandonment of Philoctetes. 
The scene of the action takes place in Lemnos. Odysseus, 
being known to Philoctetes, kceps liimself in the back- 
ground, but directs Neoptolemus to entrap the man 
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on board bis ship by ingenious lies, Neoptolemus at 
first strongly protests against Ijdng, but finally consents 
to carry out the plans of Odysseus in the hope of thus 
ending the war and winning glory for himself. He 
then easily gains the confidence of Philoctetes and promises 
to take him back to bis home. When they are about 
to embark, Philoctetes is overcome by a terrible spasm 
of pain from bis incurable wound, and in his misery 
entrusts the bow and arrows to Neoptolemus, asking 
him to guard them from his foes during his sieep, which 
gonerally foUows such attacks. When at last he falls 
into a deep slumber, the chorus advises Neoptolemus 
f-o carry off the weapons. But the sight of the agony 
of Philoctetes arouses the better nature of Neoptolemus; 
he is ashamed of the deception he has practiced, and 
when Philoctetes awakes and thanks him for his care, 
he confesses to him the truth that he is not his friend, 
but really a tool in the hands of his bitterest enemy, 
Odysseus. Afterwards, in spite of the protests and 
threats of Odysseus, Neoptolemus returns the bow to 
Philoctetes, and when he cannot induce him to go with 
him to Troy, he is ready to redeem his pledge and take 
him back to his home. As they are ready to depart, 
Hercules suddenly descends from the sky and com- 
mands Philoctetes to go to Troy and aid in the de- 
struction of the city. Philoctetes obeys, and hastens 
with Neoptolemus to the ship. 

The resemblance between the characters of Neopto- 
lemus and Iphigenia is evident. Both are essentially 
noble open natures who in a critical moment are ready 
to jeopardize everything that is dear to them rather than 
practice deception. Neoptolemus says: *For it is my 
nature to do not hing with evil treachery' (1. 88), and 
similarly Iphigenia says (11. 1403-4) : 
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„^ ffaht nid^t gelernt, gu f)mttxf)alUn, 
%>d) ietnanb etn>ad ab^uliften." 

Both are actuated by noble motives in practicing decep- 
tion: Neoptolemus by the wish to help bis countrymen 
to conquer Troy, Iphigenia by the hope of saving her 
brother and returning with him to Greece. Both have 
their röles assigned to them by shrewd and worldly men, 
Neoptolemus by Odysseus, Iphigenia by Pylades, and 
both are to teil stories which contain elements of truth 
and falsehood. In trying to carry out their parts, both 
realize the füll meaning of their contemplated treachery, 
Neoptolemus at the sight of the sufferings of Philoctetes, 
Iphigenia at the thought of her obligations to Thoas and 
his people. The purity and truth of both reassert them- 
selves, and both reveal their stratagems to the very 
persons against whom they are directed, even at the risk 
of renouncing thereby what is dearest to them and 
incurring the greatest personal dangers. A careful com- 
parison between the two dramas will also reveal a striking 
correspondence between the characters of Odysseus and 
Pylades.* 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE GREEK AND THE 

GERMAN IPHIGENIA. 

A CAREFUL study of Goethe's Iphigenie shows that to 
some extent he was influenced by all the extant Greek 
dramas on the Orestes and Iphigenia themes, but especi- 
ally by the Iphigenia among the Taurians of Euripides. 
Goethe derived from that drama not only the main action 

* Cf . Ferdinand Schultz, Die Nachbildung der Antike in 
Goethes Iphigenie, Preussische Jahrbücher, Vol. XLVIII, 
pp. 260 £f . 
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of his play, viz. the return of Iphigenia to Greece and the 
release of Orestes fron\ the Furies, but, as has been 
abundantly shown in the not es, also the language of 
Euripides and some of his motives, thoughts, and senti- 
ments have directly influenced the German play. And 
yet the religious and moral Ideals of the two dramas are as 
radically different as were the times in which they were 
written. The two dramas have been frequently com- 
pared, generally to the disparagement of Euripides. 
Enthusiastic admirers of Goethe have repeatedly con- 
trasted the moral limitations of the Greek drama with 
the Spiritual depth and pnrity of the German. Such 
criticisms are misleading and are eminently unjust to the 
Greek poet. It is to be remembered that a period of 
about twenty-two hundred years intervened between the 
two plays — a period during which the moral sense of 
Europe had developed under the influence of Christianity 
from the restricted national ideals of the Greeks to the 
large international ideals of humanity of the 18th Century. 
A comparative study of both dramas is valuable only 
if undertaken in the historical spirit, from the point of 
view of the conditions that gave them birth and the ideals 
which they aimed to express. It will then be seen that 
each drama is an excellent expression of the highest 
spirit of the civilization of its own time and country. 

Before entering upon such a comparison it is important 
to note that the modern stage places no restrictions upon 
the poet in the choice of his subject and the manner of 
its treatment. Whether the theme chosen be legendary 
or historical, the modern poet has assumed the right to 
subject it to such modifications as are required by his 
dramatic purposes. The ancient Greek dramatist was 
much more limited. As a rule he was restricted to the 
choice of such legendary themös as formed the basis of 
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the national religion,* with the result that the same 
stories were dramatized over and over again by successive 
poets. In fact it was through the drama that the Greek 
pevople were kept acquainted with their religion and their 
legendary history. And so the religious conservatism 
required that the main outlines of the sacred stories be 
closely adhered to by the dramatists; only the incidents 
of the legends, which often varied widely in the dififerent 
districts, and the question of time, place, and motive, were 
left to the discretion of the poet and could be altered at 
will. Therefore the Greek dramatist, wishing to give 
some freshness and new interest to the well-known old 
legends, devoted all his ingenuity to the reconstruction 
of the plot. 

Goethe, feeling free to use every phase of the old 
legend in his own way, remodeled it to suit his own 
poetical ends. The whole action of the drama was to 
be determined by the character of Iphigenia, and there- 
fore all the deviations of the drama from Enripides can 
be explained from this central purpose of the poet. 
Goethe^s aim was not to construct a new, ingenious, and 
theatrically eflfective plot, but to show the overpower- 
ing influence of pure womanhood upon her whole environ- 
ment. Accordingly the general character of his drama 
had to be psychological, its chief interest had to be 
transferred from external action to the spiritual con- 
flicts and changes of the principal characters. 

The most important deviation of Goethe from Euripides 
we find in his new Interpretation of the oracle of Apollo, 
by which the capture of the image of Diana and the final 
interposition of Pallas Athena were rendered unnecessary. 
Here we can best study the radical difference between 

* During the whole fifth Century b.c. only very few excep- 
tioDS to this rule are recorded. 
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the old play and the new. For Euripides the removal 
of the Image of Diana from Tauris to Attica was the most 
essential element of the old legend, with which important 
local religious traditions were bound up. At Halse, 
near Athens, there was a temple of Artemis containing 
an image of the goddess, which was believed to have 
been captnred from Tauris by Orestes and to which 
certain symbolical rites indicative of an early custom 
of human sacrifices were paid. There was also a well- 
known cult of Iphigenia in Brauron, where, according 
to tradition, she served after her return from Tauris 
as a priestess of Diana.* Euripides ingeniously con- 
nected the expiation of the crime of Orestes with the 
capture of the sacred statue through the help of Iphi- 
genia and its transportation from Tauris to Halae. He 
thus dramatized familiär events of the national and 
religious life of his coimtrymen, aiming to evoke thereby 
the local patriotism of the Athenians. — ^The appearance 
of Pallas Athena at the end of the play, and her Inter- 
vention in behalf of the Greeks, are certainly undramatic, 
but may be justified on national and religious grounds. 
The poet wished thereby to give high religious sanction 
to the removal of the image, which would otherwise 
have been merely a deed of stratagem and theft. More- 
over, he desired to introduce the prophecy concerning 
Attic institutions, well known to the Athenians, which, 
Coming from the Ups of their patron-goddess, was intended 
to arouse the religious awe of the spectators.f The 
aim to gratify local patriotic and religious sentiment 
was then the leading motive for the introduction of 
the much-discussed final scene in the drama of Euripides. 

* Cf. pp. xxix-xxx, 

tCf. Eurip. Iph. Taur.,\l. 1446 flf. 
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All these considerations of Euripides had little inter- 
est for Goethe. His dramatic purpose was not to explain 
the origin of the worship of the sacred Image in Halse er 
the cult of Iphigenia in Brauron, but chiefly to repre- 
sent the moral effect which a pure woman may have 
upon a man suffering the torments of a guilty conscience. 
What need, then, had Goethe for the capture of a sacred 
image, if, according to his conviction, Orestes could 
be freed from the pursuit of the Furies through the 
influence of the pure personality of Iphigenia? The 
Greeks believed that it was possible for a matricide to 
be absolved from pollution through the Performance 
of some acts of ritual atonement and purification. Pylades 
vcry well states the Greek point of view as follows (IL 
744-8) : 

„Qa einer fd^tüeren 3^at beruft ein Oott 
©en ebcln 3Jlann, ber btel berbrad^, unb legt 
gl^m auf/ Yoai un^ unmöglid^ fd^eint/ )u enbeiu 
@^ {legt ber §elb/ unb bü^enb bienet er 
S)en Oöttem unb ber SBelt, bte i^n bereif" 

But such a view of purification is foreign to cur mora] 
and religio US sense. We cannot see any causal con- 
ncetion between the capture of an ancient statue and 
the atonement of guilt. Such an atonement seems to 
US external, arbitrary, and superficial, whereas we demand 
an inner, spiritual change and purification. Accordingly, 
the central idea of Goethe's drama is based upon the 
modern view of atonement, which is possible only through 
inner repentance. The poet therefore so revised the 
words of the oracle that Orestes, after he had been healed 
through the influence of his sister, discovers at a critical 
moment that Apollo never intended the image to be 
removed from Tauris, and that the sister tefex^ \ä> xsw 
the oracle was none other tliaiilp\i\^emaL\vet^^» T«nä 
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all obstacles to the return of Iphigenia and Orestes are 
removed, and the purposes of Apollo are brought into 
harmony with Iphigenia's firm belief in the justice and 
the goodness of the gods. 

Goethe's Iphigenia could not possibly take the attitude 
toward the barbarians which we find in the heroine of 
Enripides. The spirit of the Greek drama is thoroughly 
national. It glorifies Greek intellect and Greek civiliza- 
tion over the dullness and brutality of the barbarians 
of Scythia. The wily Greek woman feels no scruples 
about deceiving the unsophisticated foreign king, for 
the high moral obligations which the Greek feit toward 
his conntryinen did not extend to the barbarians. The 
trickery by which the Greek Iphigenia beguiles the 
Taurian king doubtless strongly appealed to the national 
pride of the Greek audience. The actions of the German 
Iphigenia are determined by dififerent Ideals. Hers is 
the religion of humanity which, she believes, is implanted 
in all human beings. When Iphigenia confesses to Thoas 
the füll truth, the Scythian king says (11. 1936-9) : 

,/^u glaubft/ ed l^öre 
^er rol^c Bctjüift, ber S5atbat, bie Stimme 
^er Sßal^rl^eit unb bet ^enfdiilici^tett, bie SUmiiS, 
^er Oried^e/ nid^t bemal^m?'' 

To which the priestess answers: 

„(^i f}M fte jebet, 
Geboren unter jebem ^immel, bem 
^ed £eben^ OueUe burd^ ben ^fen teht 
Unb ungel^tnbert fKe^t." 

And so Iphigenia, far from despising the barbarians, has 

devoted herseif for years to the purification and elevation 

o/ the reJigious and moral life of the Scythian king and 

hispeople. Thoas, though a barbariaxi, is t^presented as a 
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man of noble instincts, susceptible to the influence of 
[phigenia and capable of appreciating her high Ideals. 
His friendship for her deepens into love and he wishes 
to wed her. This relation, entirely lacking in the Greek 
drama, and possibly suggested by La Grange-Chancel,* 
is f uUy developed by Goethe and made an essential element 
in the action of the drama. For how could Thoas have 
been moved by Iphigenia's grand confession of truth, if 
a strong personal bond did not exist between them, and 
if his Spiritual life had not already been affected by her 
hnmanizing influence? Her strong appeal to his generosity 
presupposes a nature capable of being stirred by high 
moral motives. 

Iphigenia's inner conflicts in the fourth act are to a 
large measure called forth by the sense of moral Obliga- 
tion she feels toward the barbarians. This motive is 
entirely modern. She feels that the laws of morality 
must apply not only to the Greeks but to all humanity, 
and must have validity not only on certain occasions 
but at all times. All the practical considerations of 
Pylades and her own strong desire to save her brother 
and return with him to Greece, cannot overcome her 
moral scruples. She solves the conflict in the only way 
possible to her, through truth. And after all the obstacles 
to her return are removed, she leaves in a spirit of deepest 
gratitude to the king and the Scythians, and establishes 
laws of hospitality between her own country and Tauris. 

The manner in which the recognition between brother 
and sister is brought about in the Greek and German 
plays is quite characteristic of the diflference of spirit 
between these two dramas, and throws much light upon 
the char acter of the German Iphigenia. In Euripides 
we find an ingenious plot, which has been mußli asisssxt^ 

* Cf . p. xxxv\\\. 
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in antiquity and in modern times and which is theatrically 
quite efifective. But with Goethe's conception of the 
characters of Orestes and Iphigenia such a plot was 
entirely unnecessary. The influenae of her pure person- 
ality is immediately feit by Orestes. Naturally straight- 
forward, he can least of all dissemble in her presence, and 
therefore reveals himself directly to her. 

Thus the whole dramatic action is determined by the 
character of Goethe's heroine. Her high principles of 
humanity finally permeate and transform her whole 
environment. The old legend dramatized by Euripides 
treated of the superiority of Greek civiUzation over that 
of the barbarians. In Goethe's drama this narrowly 
national conflict is elevated and enlarged to a conflict 
between the eternal principles of humanity as embodied 
in the religion and the life of Iphigenia and the gloomy 
beliefs and unrestrained passions which obscure the 
Spiritual vision of both Greeks and Scythians. An old 
royal family of Greece, stained with a succession of 
monstrous crimes, and living in the belief that the gods 
are selfish, cruel and tyrannical, and bent upon destroy- 
ing all who have incurred their hatred, is restored in the 
person of Orestes by a pure woman who derives her 
moral strength from a new conception of the gods and 
new views of conduct. So also the Scythians, living on 
terms of hostility with the neighboring peoples, and 
believing that the sacrifice of strangers is welcome to 
the gods, are induced, under the influence of the Ideals of 
Iphigenia, to abandon their cruel practices and estab- 
lish the rights of hospitality with the Greeks. The spirit 
of the old religious beliefs is in the background and 
affects to some extent the thoughts and actions of all 
the characters of the drama. So Orestes in his suffering 
and pessimism beüeves that he has been sent by Apollo 
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to Tauris to be slaughtered there. Thoas has only in 
part emancipated himsclf from his old belief in the 
cruelty of the gods, for, when impelled by passion and 
anger, he Orders that the practice of human sacrifices 
be resumed. Pylades wavers between conflicting views 
of life, at times expressing the loftiest religious ideals 
which are in füll agreement with those of Iphigenia 
(cf. 11. 713 ff.), but, when beset by danger, acting quite 
in the spirit of his model, the crafty Odysseus (cf. 11. 1655 
ff.). And the gloomy beliefs of the honse of Tantalus 
cast their dark shadows even upon the pure soul of Iphi- 
genia when she is confronted with temptation. But 
Iphigenia's deepest religious convictions rise superior to 
all doubt and danger, and prove their validity through 
the happy Solution of the drama, Thus the famous 
lines of Goethe: 

^t menfd^lid^e @el&red^ 
Sühnet reine gKetifd^rid^fett." 

nobly express the central thought of the drama. These 
lines do not apply, as some critics think, only to the 
healing of Orestes, but also to the last two acts of the 
play. For when the conflict arises in Iphigenia's soul, 
it is the principle of 'pure humanity' in her which finally 
prevails over her pessimism and doubt, and gives her the 
moral strength to follow the line of conduct by which all 
dangers and difficulties are overcome. 

DRAMATIC FORM AND TECHNIQUE OF GOETHE'S 

IPHIGENIE. 

The realistic trend of German literature which set 
in about the middle of the 18th Century and which cul- 
minated in the Storm and Stress movement caused tVv^ 
approved rules of French cVassvcAsra \.o l"a5\ \x5l\.^ "^>s*- 
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credit, and almost banished the 'regulär' drama from 
the Grerman stage. With Goethe's Iphigenie the best 
Ideals of form' of the French classic drama were rein- 
troduced into Grermany. The three unities of time, 
place, and action are here most rigidly observed. The 
characters are few and of high position. Only once — 
in the fifth scene of the fifth act — all five characters ap- 
pear together upon the scene. 

The plot is severely simple and free from the conven- 
tionalities of the French classical drama. So Goethe 
rejects the mechanical device of the French confidant, 
who is generally a colorless character used to acquaint 
the audience with what has happened behind the scene, 
and replaces him by the character of Arkas, who is 
distinctly drawn and has an important fimction in the 
economy of the drama. 

The language is throughout chaste, simple, distin- 
guished. The poet is so imbued with the spirit of classical 
antiquity that the frequent Greek tm-ns of expression in 
the drama are natural to him. The provincialisms and 
colloquialisms of his earlier works are carefully eliminated, 
every expression is raised to the lofty dignity demanded 
by the theme, and even in situations of the highest passion 
and the intensest inner conflicts there is a marked self- 
restraint in the noble moderation of the language. In 
accordance with the French classical traditions there is 
no attempt to adapt the language to the characters; 
Greeks and barbarians use the same exalted style, so that 
there is some justice in the criticism that this uniformly 
noble diction is, from the dramatic point of view, a source 
of weakness rather than of strength. 

The drama has bcen frequently criticized for its want 
of action, If dramatic action be interpreted in its usual 
sense*, as something wlüch takes place visibly before 
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US, the criticism is valid. There is but little of such out- 
ward action in the drama. The work is meagcr in inci- 
dents, but contains a great wealth of moral experience. 
Soul reacts upon soul, producing a strong advancing inner 
action, which arouses the highest interest and tension in 
the reader or spectator. This ©celenbrama is organized 
even to the minutest details with consummate skill, no 
scene or speech is superfluous, everything is carefully 
prepared and develops of necessity from what precedes. 
The action of the whole is convincingly true and is 
worked out with remarkable clearness. The artistic 
ideal of the Greeks is again realized in this masterpiece. 
It is therefore not surprising that Wieland, Schiller in 
his criticism of 1789, and others, pronounced the work a 
perfect Greek drama. This is essentially true from the 
Standpoint of its sBsthetic form, of its outer structure. Only 
the classical choruses are omitted, but even these are in 
a sense replaced by the frequent monologues in which the 
heroine in moments of great agitation expresses the depth 
and richness of her spiritual life. But equally true is 
Schiller's later criticism of 1802 that the drama is 'as- 
tonishingly modern and non-Greek.' Here Schiller has 
reference to the content of the work, its motives, its 
leading ideas, and the Solution of its dramatic conflict. 
This inner form of the drama is, as we have seen, deter- 
mined by the grand ideal of humanity of the 18th Century, 
an ideal which we find repeatedly expressed by Lessing, 
Herder, and Schiller, and which pervades the maturest 
works of Goethe. All the characters of the drama feel 
more or less clearly the truth and beauty of this ideal 
of reine !Dlenfci^Uci^fett, all strive to attain it, but it is 
realized in the personality of the priestess. It is an essen- 
tially modern ideal, developed under the influence of 
Christian civUization, although we find it occasionally 
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suggested and even to some extent developed among the 
greatest of Greek poets and philosophers.* Goethe has 
succeeded in the Iphigenie in expressing in terms of an 
old Greek legend and in classicai form the highest morai 
ideals of modern civilization, and thus has attained the 
great aim of the Renaissance poets and artists — the 
perfect blending of antique form with modern content. 

It has been shown by Seuffert and Minor f that Goethe 
received some valuable hints from Wieland in remodelinfr 
the legend of Orestes — especially from Wieland's Alceste, 
the work which Goethe in his youthful enthusiasm for 
the Greeks had attacked and ridiculed so successfully 
in his farce Götter, Helden und Wieland.X In Wieland 's 
libretto we also see the effort to blend antique and modern 
Clements. Like Goethe Wieland took his theme from a 
classic legend dramatized by Euripides, and remodeled 
it according to the ethical ideals of the 18th Century. 
His Alceste foUows the general outlines of the Greek story, 
the Greek background is retained, the unities are observed, 
the characters are few and of heroic descent, the style 
shows throughout the influence of Greek poetry, in short 
the outer structure and technique of the work are quite 
similar to those of Goethe's Iphigenie. But also its inner 
structure, its aims and motives show in a measure the 
same ideals which Goethe developed more profoundly and 
poetically in his drama. Wieland strives to endow his 
antique characters with modern thoughts and sentiments 

* Cf. here the celebrated utterance of Antigone, 1. 523; 
*I am here not to hate but to love my neighbors.' 

t Cf . Seuffert, Der junge Goethe und Wieland, Zeitschrift für 
deutsches AUerthum, Vol. XXVI, pp. 253 ff., and Minor, Die 
Wielandschen Singspiele und Goethes Iphigenie, Zeitschrift für 
deutsche Philologie, Vol. XIX, pp. 232 ff. 

X Cf . pp. xlv-xlvi. 
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and soul conflicts, and lays great stress upon psychological 
development. There are but few incidents in the play, 
but it abounds in inner action. It has a number of 
monologues and lyrical passages in which, as in Goethe's. 
drama, the chief characters express their suflferings and 
inner struggles. In short, the marked similarity in Situa- 
tion, thought, sentiment, and expression between several 
scenes and passages of the Alceste and the Iphigenie pointa 
to a direct inüuence of Wieland upon Goethe. 



3j)fiigente auf Caurts. 

(Ein SäfanipitU 



Op^tgente auf tCaurts. 

(Ein SdfanipitL 



^etfonen: 

3 p ^ i g e n i e. 

%f)oa^, ^önig ber Kurier. 

Orcjt 

^^labed. 



€rjier 2luf3ug* 

(Erfter 2luftrttt. 

3^1^igettie. 

§crau« in eure ©d^atten, rege SBtpfcI 

!De« alten, l^eirgen, bi^tbclaubten ^aint^, 

2Bie in ber ©ötttn ftitte« ©etligtum, 

Jref td| nod^ {e^t mit fdiaubembcm ©efül^I, 

3K« lücnn iä) fie gum crftcnmal beträte, * 5 

Uttb e« geiüö^nt ftd| nid|t mein ®etft l^terl^er. 

(So mand^e« 3^al)r beiüal^rt mxä) ^ier öerborgeti 

gm l)o^er SBille, bem id^ mid^ ergebe; 

Dod^ immer bin id^, tt)ie im erften, fremb. 

Denn aä) ! mid^ trennt ba« ÜKeer öon ben ©eliebten, 10 

Unb an bem Ufer fte^' id^ lange Jage, 

!Da^ ?anb ber ©ried^en mit ber ®eele fud^enb; 

Unb gegen meine ®euf jer bringt bie SBelle 

9?ur bumpfe Jone braufenb mir l^erüber. 

3&tf) bem, ber fem öon ©Item unb ©efd^njiftem 15 

gin einfam Seben fül^rt! Qi)m jel^rt ber ®ram 

Da^ näc^fte ®Iücf öor feinen Sippen lüeg; 

Qfjm fd^h)ärmen abwärt« immer bie ©ebanfen 

9?ac^ feine« SSater« ©allen, lüo bie (Sonne 

3uerft ben ©immel öor i^m auff^Iog, m ao 

(Sic^ ÜKitgeborne fpie(enb feft unb fefter 

2Wit fanften Rauben aneiuauba tccto^\\jc^. 



3p^igenie auf ^urtö« 

Qä) redete mit ben ©öttern nid^t ; attetn 

©er grauen 3^ft^^^ ^P beHagen^iPert. 

3u ©au« Uttb in bem Stiege l^errfd^t ber SJtonn, 25 

Unb in ber grembe lueiß er fi(^ gu l&elfen. 

S^n freuet ber S3efife ; il^n frönt ber ©ieg ; 

gin el^renöoQer 2^ob ift il^m bereitet. 

2Bie enggebunben ift be« SBeibe« ©lud! 

©d^on einem raul^en ®atten gu gel^ord^en, 30 

S^t ^flid^t unb Jroft ; toie elenb, toenn fte gar 

gin feinblid^ ©d^idfal in bie Jfeme treibt! 

®o ijJÜt mid^ Jl^oa« l^ier, ein ebler äJionn, 

Qn emften, l^eiFgen ©Kaöenbanben feft 

O lüie befd^ämt geftel^' id^, ba§ iäf bir 35 

ÜKit ftittem äBiberiüitten biene, ®öttln, 

'Dir, meiner SRetterin! ÜKein 2thtn foffte 

3u freiem ÜDienfte bir gemibmet fein. 

5lud^ ^ab' i^ ftet« auf bid^ gehofft unb l^offc 

Sfloä) jie^t auf bid^, iDiana, bie bu mid^, 40 

©e« größten Könige« öerfto^ne S:od^ter^ 

Qn beinen l^eifgen, fanften 5lrm genommen. 

Qa, Jod^ter 3^^^'/ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^¥'^ Warm, 
ÜDen bu, bie Jod^ter forbemb, ängftigteft, 
aSenn hn ben göttergleid^en Slgamemnon, 45 

35er bir fein giebfte« gum Elitäre brad^te, 
3Son S^roia« umgenjanbtcn SWauem rül^mlid^ 
5Kad^ feinem 3Sater(anb gurücf begleitet, 
ÜDie ©attin i^m, gteftren unb ben ©ol^n^ 
Die fd^önen @d|äfee, lüol^I erl^alten ^aft : 50 

@o gib auc^ mic^ ben 9D?einen enb(id^ toteber 
Unb rette mid^, bie bu öom Job errettet, 
2fu(p t)ott bem 2thtn \)\tx, bem ^toeiten Siobc 
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^ipetter Kuftritt. 

IDer Äötttg fenbct mtd^ l^ierl^er unb beut 

ÜDer ^rtefteritt üDionen« ©ruß unb ^ett. 55 

®te« tft ber Jag, ba Jauri« feiuer ©ötttti 

gür ipuubcrbarc ueuc ©icgc banft. 

^ä) eile öor bem Äöutg unb bem §eer, 

3u metben, bo§ er lommt uub bo§ e« nal^t 

3^1^igettie. 

Sir Pub Bereit, fie toürbig gu eunjfaugeu, 60 

Uub uufre ©öttiu fie^t HjiHIommueui Opfer 
SSou SEI^oo«' ^oub mit ©uabeublid eutgegeu. 

D fäub' id^ aud^ beu md ber ^riefteriu, 

!J)er toerteu, öielgeel^rteu, beiueu ^M, 

O l^eifge ^^uugfrou, geller, leud^teuber, 6$ 

Un& aUtn gute« 3^^^^^^ ^l^^ bebedt 

®er ®raui gel^eimui^öott beiu Qxmtx^tt^j 

SSergebeu« l^arreu toit fd^ou 3^^^^ fcug 

Stuf eiu öertraulid^ SBort au« beiuer ©ruft 

©0 laug' id^ bid^ au biefer ®tMt feuue, 70 

3ft bie« ber ©tief, öor bem id^ immer fd^aubre ; 

Uub tt)ie mit gifeubaubeu bleibt bie (Seele 

3fu« 3^uuerfte be« ^feu« bir gefd^miebet. 

3^1^igettie. 

SBie'« ber SSertriebueu, ber 9Sertt)aifteu giemt. 

©d^eiuft hn bir l^ier üertrkku >xc& x^tt^^^S^"^ 'v^ 



6 Spl^tgente auf !£aurU« 

:3^1^igiettie. 

ßotm nn^ jum SSaterlanb bie grembc njerben? 

Uttb bir tft fremb ba^ SSaterlanb getoorben. 

3^1^igettie« 

Da« iff«, toarum mein blutcnb ©erj nid^t I)eilt. 

3tt crfter ^ugenb, ba \iä) laum bic (Seele 

3[n SSater, äButter unb ©efd^toifter banb, 80 

Die neuen ©diö^tinge, gefeilt unb (iebtid^, 

9Som gu^ ber alten Stämme l)immeth)ävt« 

^u bringen ftrebten, leiber fa^te ba 

gin frember glud^ mid^ an unb trennte mid^ 

3Son ben ©eltebten, ri§ ba« fd^öne :93anb 85 

3JHt el)mer gauft entjiüei. (Sie njar ba^tn, 

Der 3^ugenb befte greube^.ba« ©ebei^n 

Der erften ^^al^re. (Se(bft gerettet, tt)ar 

3d^ nur ein (Sd^atten mir, unb frifd^e 8uft 

De« Seben« btü^t in mir nidE|t lüieber auf. 90 

SBenn bu bid^ fo unglüdEfid^ nennen h)iffft, 
(So barf id^ bidEi and) tt)o^( unbanfbar nennen. 

S^l^igeitie. 
Danf ^abt i^r ftet«, 

Dod^ nid^t ben reinen Danf, 
Um beffentlüiffen man bie SBo^ftat tut ; 
Den froren :33(idE, ber ein jufriebne« 2ebtn 95 

Unb ein geneigte« §erj bem 9Birte jeigt. 
211« bic^ ein tief ge^eimni«öoHe« (Sc^idEfat 
^or fo viel Qatjxtn biefem Jempet bradjte, 
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Äam Jlfioa« bir, qfe einer ©ottgcgcbnen 

aWit ßfirfurd^t unb mit ^Keigung gu begegnen; xoo 

Unb biefe« Ufer lüorb bir ^olb nnh freunblid^, 

Da^ iebem gremben fonft öoQ ©roufen« toor^ 

S33eil niemanb unfer SRcid^ öor bir betrat, 

Der an Dianen« l^eiFgen ©tnfen nid^t 

3laä) altem ^SBraud^, ein blutig £)pftx, fiel. xos 

S^l^igeitie* 

grei atmen mad^t ba« geben nid^t aöein. 

SBefd^ geben iff «, ba^ an ber ^eirgen ©tätte, 

®feid^ einem ©d^atten um fein eigen ®rab, 

Qä) nur öertrauem mu^? Unb nenn^ \ä) ba^ 

gin frö^tid^ felbftbettju^te« geben, toenn xxo 

Un« ieber Jag, vergeben« l^ingeträumt, 

3u jenen grauen 2:agen vorbereitet. 

Die an bem Ufer get^e«, felbftdergeffenb^ 

Die Jrauerfd^ar ber äbgefd^iebnen feiert? 

(gin unnütj geben ift ein frül^er 2:ob ; xxs 

Die« grauenfd^idtfat ift öor aßen mein«. 

Den eblen ©tolj, ba§ bu bir felbft nid^t g'nügeft^ 

aSergei^' id^ bir, fo fel^r id^ blc^ bebaure; 

gr raubet ben ©enu^ be« geben« bir. 

35u l^aft l^ier nid|t« getan feit beiner Slnfunft? i» 

SBer ^at be« Äönig« trüben (Sinn erweitert ? 

SBer l^at ben alten graufamen ©ebraud^, 

Da§ am Stttar Dianen« ieber grembe 

©ein geben blutenb lö^t, öon 3^a^r gu Qofyc 

ÜKit fanfter Überrebung aufgel^alten v*^ 

Unb bie ©efangnen vom ftexo\\\e.u Xti^ 
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3ftt« aSatcrIottb fo oft gurüdgef d^td t ? 

§at nx6)t ÜDiane, ftatt crjümt ju fcttt, 

!J)a5 fie ber bluf gen alten Opfer mangelt, 

©ein fanft ®ebet in reid^em Wla^ erl)ört? 130 

Umfdinjebt mit frohem ginge nid^t ber ®ieg 

!J)a« ©eer? uvi> eilt er nid^t fogar öoran«? 

Unb fül)ft nid^t ieglid^er ein beffer 806, 

©eitbem ber Äönig, ber nn« lüeif nnb tapfer 

®o lang' gefü^ret, nnn fid^ aud^ ber 9D?itbe 135 

Qn beiner ©egentoart erfrent nnb nn^ 

©e« fd^iüeigenben ©el^orfam« ^flid^t erleid^tert? 

!J)a« nennft bn nnnüfe, »enn öon beinem SBefen 

5lnf Janfenbe l^erab ein Satfam tränfeit? 

SBenn bn bem SSotte, bem ein ®ott bid^ brad^te, 140 

!J)e« nenen ®Iüdte« eiü'ge QneHe »irft 

Unb an bem nntoirtbaren Jobe^nfer 

ÜDem gremben $eit nnb SRüdtle^r gnbereiteft? 

Spl^igeitie. 

ÜDa^ toenige öerfd^ttinbet leidet bem 53tidt, 

!J)er t)ortt)ärt^ fielet, toie t)iet nod| übrig bleibt. 145 

©od^ lobft bn ben, ber, toa« er int, nid^t fd|äfet? 

Spl^igeitie. 

3Äan tabelt ben, ber feine ^attn toägt. 

5lnd^ ben, ber toa^ren 533ert jn ftolg nid^t aä)ttt, 
SBie ben, ber falfdien 2Bert gn eitel l^ebt. 
&iauV mir nnb ^ör' anf eine« 3Äanne« SBort, 150 
!Der treu unb rebü^ blt etfttbtu \\t; 
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aßenn l^euf bcr fföntg mit blr rcbct^ fo 
&kxä)tf if)m, iDad er bir gu fagen beult 

3^^tgettie. 

IDtt ängfteft mtd^ mit jebem guten SBorte ; 

Oft tt)i4 i(^ feinem 9(ntrag mUl^fam an^. 155 

S3ebenfe, xoa9 bn tuft nnb »a« bir nfiftt 
©eitbem ber ^önig feinen ©ol^n öerloren^ 
SSertraut er wenigen ber ©einen mel^r, 
Unb biefen wenigen nid^t mel^r tt)ie fonft. 
SKi^günftig fielet er {ebe« gblen ©ol^n 160 

äl« feine« Stetd^e« golger on ; er fürd^tet 
ein cinfam ^ilfto« 5llter, ja öietteid^t 
SSerttjegnen äufftanb unb frül^jeit'gen Zoh. 
IDer (Sc^tl)e fe^t in« SReben leinen SSorjug, 
2lm tocnigften ber Äönig. Sr, ber nur 165 

©ettjol^nt ift ju Befel^Ien unb 3U tun, 
Sennt nid|t bie Äunft, öon toeitem ein ©ef^jröd^ 
SRad^ feiner Slbfid^t langfam fein gu teufen, 
grf^iüer'« il^m nid^t burc^ ein rücf^altenb 2Beigem, 
5Durd^ ein öorfäfelii^ aWi^öerftel^en. ®tf) 170 

©efällig il^m ben l^alben SBeg entgegen. 

aHi^tgeitic. 
@ofl id^ Befd^Ieunigen, toa« mid^ bebrol^t? 

333ittft bu fein SBerben eine ©rol^ung nennen? 

SlJ^tfienie. 

g« ift bie fd^redflid^fte dou atttu m\x» 
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®tb il^m für feine SReigung nur SSertroun. 17s 

St^^igettie. 

äBenti er Don fjurd^t erft meine ©eele löft 

SBorum Derfd^ioeigft bn beine ^erfunft i^m? 

3^]|igettie. 

aSeit einer ^efterin ©e^eimni« jiemt, 

5Dem Äönig f oöte nic^t« ©e^eimni« fein ; 

Unb ob tf^ gletd^ nic^t forbert, fü^It er'« bod^ 180 

Unb fül^It eö tief in feiner großen ©eele, 

5Da| bn forgfättig bid^ Dor il^m öerioa^rft 

S^l^igeitie. 
SRäl^rt er SBerbm| unb Unmnt gegen mxä) ? 

©0 f d^eint e« f aft. ^toat f d^iüeigt er aud^ öon bir ; 
!J)od^ ^aben l^ingettjorfne 9Borte mid6 185 

Sele^rt, baß feine ©eele feft ben SBunfd^ 
ergriffen l^at, bid^ gu befi^en, 8a§, 
O überlafe i^n nid^t fid| felbft ! bamit 
Qn feinem 53nfen nid^t ber Unmnt reife 
Unb bir ßntfefeen bringe, bu gn f^jät 190 

Wx meinen treuen 9tat mit SReue benfeft, 

S^l^igettie. 

SBie ? ©innt ber Äönig, loa« fein ebler ÜKann, 
©er feinen 9?amen liebt unb bem SSerel^rung 
S)er ^/mmfifd^en ben ^ufen bänbiget, 
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3^e bcnfen fottte? (ginnt er, üom SHtar 195 

SB?id| in fein 53ette mit ©etoalt gu jiel^n? 

@o ruf id| atte ®ötter unb öor allen 

Dianen, bie cntfd^lofene ®öttin, an, 

Die il^ren ©d^ufe ber ^rieftcrin getoi^ 

Unb, 3^ungfrau einer ^^^Gf^^i^f 9^ni gettjäl^rt. 200 

©ei rul^ig! gin getoaltfam neue« 53Iut 
treibt nid^t ben Äönig, fo(d^e ^üngling^tat 
9Sertt)egen au^guüben. 2Bie er finnt, 
Sefürc^f iä) anbem ^rten @d^Iu§ öon il^m, 
ÜDen unauf]^a(tbar er dottenben toirb : »5 

ÜDenn feine ©eeP ift feft unb unbemeglic^, 
Drum bitt' ic^ bid^, öertrau' i^m, fei i^m banfbar, 
SBenn bu il^m toeiter nid^t« gemäl^ren lannft. 

3^1^igettie. 

O fage, toa« bir toeiter nod^ belannt ift. 

erfal^f« t)on il^m. Qä) fel^' ben Äönig fommen ; 210 
Du el^rft il^n, unb bid^ l^eifet betn eigen ^txi, 
S^m freunblid^ unb dertraulid^ ju begegnen* 
ßin ebler ÜKann tt)irb iuvä) ein gute« SBort 
Der grauen toeit gefül^rt. 

3))]|idenie (aOein). 

3tt)ar fey id^ ni^t, 
3Bie ic^ bem 9tat be« Streuen folgen fott; 215 

Dod^ folg' id^ gern ber ^flic^t, bem tönige 
gür feine aßo^ftat gute« SSSort ju geben, 
Unb lüilnf^e mir, ba§ ic^ bem SWäc^tigen, 
SBa« i^m gefaßt, mit SBal)tt\t\l V^^^t-^ \cv^^^. 
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Dritter 2luftrttt. 

S^l^igeitie. 

mt lötttglid^ctt ©ütern fegnc btd^ 220 

©ie ©öttitt! ®ie getoäl^re ©ieg unb SRu^m 

Uttb SReid^tum unb ba« SBol^I bcr ©einigen 

Unb iebe« frommen SBnnfd^e« gütte bir! 

Dafe, ber bu über öiele forgenb l^errfd^eft, 

Du an(S) t)or fielen feltne« ®Iü(f genie^eft. 225 

3ufrteben xo'if xä), totnn mein SSoII mid^ rül^mte ; 
SBa« id^ ertoarb, genießen anbre mel^r 
Site id^. Der ift am glüdtid^ften, er fei 
Sin Äönig ober ein ©eringer, bem 
^'n feinem ©aufe SBol^t bereitet ift, 230 

Du na^meft teil an meinen tiefen @d^merjen, 
21U mir ba« ®d^tt)ert ber geinbe meinen ©ol^n, 
Den legten, beften, öon ber (Seite xx% 
®o (ang' bie $Rad^e meinen ®eift befa^, 
Smpfanb id^ ni^t bie Öbe meiner SBo^nung; 235 
Dod^ je^t, ba id^ befriebigt toieberlel^re, 
' Qljx yitid) jerftört, mein ©ol^n gerochen ift, 
53leibt mir ju ©aufe nic^t«, ba« mid| ergöfee. 
Der frö^tic^e ©el^orfam, ben id^ fonft 
5lu« einem jeben Sluge blidfen fal^, 240 

3ft nun öon @org' unb Unmut ftiß gebäm^jft. 
(Sin ieber finnt, tt)a« lünftig werben tt)irb, 
Unb folgt bem Äinberlofen, h)ei( er mug, 
9Jun fomm' ic^ l^euf in biefen Stempel, ben 
J'i^ oft betrat, um Sieg ju bitten unb 245 
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gür ©teg ju battfcn. Sitten alitn SButtfd^ 
Jrag' td^ im Sufctt, ber anä) bir ttid^t frcmb 
9?o^ Uttemartet ift: id^ l^offc, bid^, 
3uTn ©egctt meittc« 9SoIfö Uttb mir gum ©cgctt, 
Sit« Söxant itt mcittc SBol^nuttg cittgufül^rctt. 230 

Der Uttbcfatttttett bietcft bu gu öicl, 
O «öttig, att. (g« fielet bic glüd^tigc 
Sefd^ämt öor bir, bic ttit^t« an biefcm Ufer 
Slfö ©d^ufc Uttb 9iu^e fttc^t, bie bu il&r gobft 

!J)a§ bu itt ba« ©el^eimtti« beitter Slbfuttft «55 

aSor mir toie t)or bem Sextett ftet« bid^ ^üQeft, 

äBör' Uttter feittem SSoIIe red^t uub gut. 

Die« Ufer fd^redtt bic grcmbcu ; ba« ®cfcfe 

©cbietct'« Uttb bie 5«ot. aUcitt öott bir, 

Die icbc« frommett SRcd^t« gcttiefet, citt tDtf)l a6o 

aSott Utt« ettipfattgttcr ®a% ttad^ eigttcm ©itttt 

Uttb SBittctt i^re« Jage« fid^ erfreut, 

aSott bir l^offf id^ SSertraueu, ba« ber SBirt 

gür feitte Streue ipol^l eriüarteu barf, 

3^4i0ettie. 
aSerbarg id^ meitter gltertt 9lamett uub 2^ 

SWeitt ©au«, Äöuig, tt)ar'« aSerlegettl^eit, 
5«id^t 3ßi§trautt. Detttt öietteid^t, aä), toü^teft bu, 
SBer dor bir fte^t, uub lüeld^ deriüüufc^te« ^avOft 
Du ttä^rft Uttb fd^üfeeft, eitt gtttfefeett fa^te 
Deitt groge« ©erg mit feltuem ©diauer au, 270 

Uttb ftatt bie Seite beiue« J^rotte« mir 
3u bieteu, triebeft bu mid^ öor ber gcit 
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5lu« betttcm SRcid^e; ftiegcft mtd| öieUcid^t, 

&)' ju bctt SKcinett fro^c ^Mtd)x mir 

Uttb meiner SBanbrung gnbe gugebad^t x% 275 

!J)em Slenb ju, ba« iet)en ©c^iüetfenben, 

SSon feinem ©an« SSertriebnen überaß 

SDHt falter, frember ©d^recfen^^anb entartet. 

SBa« and^ ber SRat ber ®ötter mit bir fei, 

Unb toa« fie beinem §an« nnb bir gebenfen, 280 

®o fel^It e« bod^, feitbem bn bei nn« lüo^nft 

Unb eine« frommen ®afte« Stecht geniegeft, 

9ln ®egen nid|t, ber mir öon oben lommt. 

^ä) möd^te fc^toer gn überreben fein, 

!J)a| id^ an bir ein fd^nlbdoll ^aWft befd^üfee. 285 

©tr Bringt bie SBo^Itat (Segen, nid^t ber ®aft. 

SBa« man SSermd^ten int, toirb nid^t gefegnet. 

!Dmm enbige bein ©d^toeigen nnb bein 533eigem; 

g« forbert bie« fein nngered^ter ÜKann. 

!J)ie ®öttin übergab bid^ meinen ©änben; 290 

SBie tn il^r ^eilig toarft, fo toarft bu'« mir. 

5lnd^ fei il^r SBin! nod^ lünftig mein ®efefe : 

SBenn bn nad^ ©anfe 9?ü(fle^r l)offen lannft, 

®o fpred^' id^ bic^ öon atter gorbrung lo«. 

üDod^ ift ber SBeg anf enjig bir üerfperrt, 295 

Unb ift bein ©tamm vertrieben ober invä) 

diu nngel^enre« Unl^eil au«gelöfc^t, 

®o bift bn mein burd^ me^r al« ein ®efe^. 

(Sprid^ offen l nnb bu mei^t, i^ l^atte Sßort. 
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S^l^igettie* 

aSom alten Sanbe löfct ungern fid^ 300 

®te 3^nge I06, ein langüerfd^iüiegene« 

©e^eimni^ enblid^ gu entbecfen. !J)enn, 

ginmal dertraut, derlö^t e« oljne atüdlel^r 

!J)e^ tiefen ©ergen« fid^re SBo^nung, fd^abet, 

SBie e« bie ®ötter HJoQen, ober nüiit 305 

aSemtmm ! S^ bin au« Jantalu«' ©efd^Ied^t. 

üDu fprid^ft ein gro^e« SBort gelaffen au«. 
9lennft bu ben beinen Sll^nl^erm, ben bie SBelt 
3lte einen el^mafö ^od^begnabigten 
©er ©Otter fennt? 3fff« iener Jantalu«, 310 

ÜDen 3^u))iter gu ytat unb S:afet gog, 
3ln beffen alterfa^men, fielen ®inn 
aSerfnüpfenben ©efpräd^en ®ötter felbft 
SBie an Drafelfprüd^en fid^ ergöfeten? 

S^l^igettie. 

er ift e« ; aber ®ötter fottten ni^t 315 

SDüt SWenfd^en tt)ie mit i]^re«g(eid^en n)anbe(n; 

!Da« fterblid^e ©efd^Ied^t ift t)iel gu fc^toa^, 

3fn ungetool^nter ©öl^e nid^t gu fc^tt)inbe(n. 

Unebel toar er nid^t unb lein aSerräter; 

Slöein gum Snec^t gu gro^, unb gum ©efetten 320 

©e« großen ÜDonnrer« nur ein SWenfd^. @o toar 

%xd) fein aSergel^en menfd^Iic^; i^r ©eric^t 

SBar ftreng, unb ©id^ter fingen: Übermut 

Unb Untreu' ftürgten i^n öon 3fot)i« Jifd^ 

3itr ©d^mac^ be« alten Jartaru« l)inab. 325 

«c^, unb fein ^an^ ®efd)te^l lt\x^ SScst^-^ ^^\\ 
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Slrug e« bte ©d^ulb bcd Sll^ttl^errtt ober eigne? 

3n)ar bte getoalfge S3ruft unb ber S^ttanen 

.^tafttjotte^ aÄarf tt)ar feiner ®ö^n' nnb gnfel 

©erniffe^ ßrbteil ; bod^ ed fd^miebete 330 

©er ©Ott um t^re ®tim ein e^em 35anb^ 

dlat, aßögtgung unb SSSet^^ett unb ©ebulb 

33erbarg er tl)rem f dienen, büftem SSM; 

3ur SBut loarb t^nen iegltdde 35egier, 

Unb grengenlo^ brang tf|re SBut uml^er. 335 

@d)on ^elop^, ber @eh)aItig='tt)oIIenbe, 

T)e^ STantalu^ geliebter ©ol^n, erwarb ' 

(Bid) burdd SSerrat unb SWorb ba« fd^önfte SSSeib, 

Önoniau^' Srjeugte, §ippobamien. 

©ie bringt ben SSSünfc^en be§ ®eniaf|tö jtoei (gö^ne, 340 

J^^eft unb 2ltreu«. 5»etbtfd^ fefjen fie 

T)t^ SJater^ Siebe ju bem erften ©ol^n, 

2lu^ einem anbem ®ette load^fenb, an. 

T)er ^ag öerbinbet fie, unb I)eimlid^ toagt 

AÖa^ "ißaar im ®rubermorb bie erfte S^at* 345 

^Der SSater h)äf|net §ippobamien 

J)ie 3)iörberin, unb grimmig forbert er 

33on i^r ben ©o^n iurüd, unb fie entleibt 

©id^ felbft — 

!Du f d()h)eigeft ? gal^re fort gu reben ! 
2a^ bein SSertraun bid^ mi)t gereuen! ©Jjrid^! 350 

32Bo{|I bem, ber feiner 9Säter gern gebenft, 
^er frof) Don if;ren STaten, i^rer ®rö|e 
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©eti ©örer unterhält utib, fttK ftd^ freuenb^ 

2ln^ gnbc biefer fd^öneti Sfetl^e ftd) 

®efc!)Ioffett fielet! ©enn c^ erzeugt ntc^t gletd^ 355 

(Sin §aud beti ©albgott tioc^ ba^ Ungel^euer; 

grft eine Steige 35öfer ober ®uter 

©ringt enblic^ bad gntfefeen, bringt bie grenbe 

©er SaSelt ^eröor* — 5Kac^ i^red S5ater« STobe 

©ebieten 2ltren^ nnb X^tjeft ber ©tabt, 360 

©emeinfam l^errfd^enb» gonge fonnte nic^t . 

'Die gintrad^t bauem. ©alb entefirt Jfi^eft 

Ded Smberd «ette. SRöc^enb treibet Sltreu« 

Qf)n and bem Sfeid^e* STüdifd^ fjatte fc^on 

S^l^^eft, onf fd^toere Soten finnenb, lange 365 

ÜDem ©mber einen ©ol^n enttoanbt nnb I)einilid^ 

Qifn ate ben feinen fd^meiddelnb anferjogen- 

Dem fußet er bie «mft mit S33nt nnb 9?a(^e 

Unb fenbet i^n gur Sönigdftabt, baß er 

Qm Ol^eim feinen eignen SSater morbe. 370 

De« Süngling^ SJorfafe toirb entbedt; ber ßönig 

©traft granfam ben gefanbten 3Äörber, tpäl^nenb, 

gr mt feine« «mber« @o{|n. ^n fpät 

grfäl^rt er^ toer öor feinen tmnfnen 2lngen 

©emartert ftirbt; nnb bie Regier ber 5Rac^e 375 

2ln« feiner ©mft gn tilgen, finnt er ftitt 

Slnf nnerl^örte S^at- ©r fc^eint gelaffen, 

©teid^gültig nnb öerföfint nnb lodt ben 35mber 

aWit feinen beiben ©ö^nen in ba« 9?eic^ 

3urü(f, ergreift bie Snaben, fd^Iad^tet fie, 380 

Unb fefet bie efle, fd^anberöoKe ©jjeife 

Dem SSater bei bem erften SDial^te öor* 

Unb ba STti^eft an feinem §ld\4^t \\&^ 
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©efättigt, eine SSSel^mut i^ti ergreift, 

Qx nac^ beti ßinbem fragt, ben Stritt, bie (Stimme 383 

35er Änaben an bed ©aale^ S:üre fc^on 

3u ^ören glaubt, toirft 2ltreu^ grinfenb 

3^m §aiipt unb gü^e ber grf^Iagnen I)in. — 

©u toenbeft fc^aubemb bein ®t\ii)t, Sönig! 

®o toenbete bie ©onn' il^r 2lntlife toeg 390 

Unb il^reti SSSagen au^ bem eto'gen ©leife. 

!J)ied finb bie Sl^til^erm beiner ^riefterin; 

Unb öiel unfeliged ©efd^id ber aÄönner, 

SJiel Saaten bed öeriüormen ©inned bedt 

ÜDie 5Wac^t mit fd^toeren gittid^en unb läßt 395 

Und nur in grauenöoKe ©ämmrung fel^n» 

SSerbirg fie fd^iüeigenb aud^. @d fei genug 

ÜDer ©reuet ! ®age nun, burd^ toeld^ ein SÖunber 

SSon biefem toilben ©tamme bu entfjjrangft^ 

ÜDe« Sltreu« ältfter @o^n lüar Slgamemnon ; 400 
gr ift mein SJater» S)oc^, ic^ barf ed fagen, 
Qu ii^m l^ab' id^ feit meiner erften 3cit 
gin äWufter bed bottfommnen 3Äannd gefel^n- 
3^m brad^te Sl^tömneftra mid^, ben grftting 
35er Siebe, bann ©leftren. 9?u]^ig ^errfc^te 405 

35er ßönig, unb ed lüar bem §aufe Jantal« 
35ie lang entbel^rte 9taft geitjä^rt. 9lUein 
g« mangelte bem ®Iü(f ber gltem noc^ 
gin @o]^n, unb faum mar biefer SBunfd^ erfüllt, 
!j)a§ gtt)ifd()en beiben ©d^meftern nun Oreft, 410 

^er Siedting, toudf^f aU neue« Übel fc^on 



/ 
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©em fidlem §aufe guberettet tt)or. 

ÜDer 9tuf be« ßriege^ ift ju euc^ gefommen, 

©er, um ben Staub ber fd^önften grau gu räd^cn, 

©ie ganje 3Äad^t ber gürften ©ried^enlanb« 415 

Um Jroien^ 3Äauem lagerte. Ob fie 

!Die @tabt gewonnen, il^rer 9?ad^e ^itl 

grreid^t, öemal^m iä) ntd^t. SÄein S5ater fül^rte 

©er ©rted^en §eer. ^n 2lultd l^arrten fie 

3luf günff gen SSSinb vergeben« ; benn ©taue, 4» 

grjümt auf tl^ren großen gül^rer, l^telt 

3)ie ©ilenben gurücf unb forberte 

®urc^ mä)a^' 2ßunb be« Söntgd ölf fte Socöter* 

(Sie lodten mit ber SUhitteij mtd^ in« Sager; 

@ie rtffen mtd^ öor ben 9ötar unb toeil^ten 425 

©er ©ötttn btefe« ©aupt* — ®ie toar öerfö^nt; 

(Sie tooKte nid^t mein 53Iut unb J^üKte rettenb 

Qn eine SBoHe mid^; in biefem S^enn^el 

©rfannt' id^ mid^ guerft öom S^obe lüieber» 

Qä) bin ed felbft, bin 3<)^igenie, 430 

©ed Sltreud gntel, Slgamemnond 2:od^ter, 

©er ©öttin ©gentum, bie mit bir f^jrid^t. 

SÄe^r SJorgug unb SJertrauen geb' id^ nic^t 

35er Äönigdtod^ter ate ber Unbefannten» 

Qd) lüieberl^ole meinen erften 9lntrag: 435 

Äomm, folge mir unb teile, tt)a« id^ l^abe. 

2Bie barf id^ fold^en ©d^ritt, Sönig, toagen? 
^at nic^t bie ©öttin, bie mid^ rettete, 
Slöein bad 9?ed^t auf meiu fttxoeÄji^^ S^^^^"^ 
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(Sie f)at für mtd) ben ©d^ufeort au^gefuc^t, 440 

Unb fie beiüal^rt mic^ einem SSater, ben 

(Sie burd^ ben (Sd^ein genug geftraft, öteöetd^t 

^ux fd^önften greube feine« 3llterd l^ier* 

SJietteid^t ift mir bie frol^e 9?ü(ffe]^r nal^; 

Unb ii), auf il^ren SBeg nid^t od^tenb, ^tt^ aas 

3Äid^ toiber i^ren SSSiöen l^ier gefeffelt? 

(Sin ^tiäftn bat iä), totnn iä) bleiben foöte* 

jDa« 3^i^^^ if^/ ^^6 ^^ ^0^ ^^^^ öerlüeilft 
©ud^' 2lu«flud^t fold^er 2lrt nid^t ängftlic^ auf. 
3Äan fjjrid^t vergeben« öiel, um ju öerfagen; 450 
ÜDer anbre prt öon attem nur bad 5Rein. 

5Rid^t SBorte ftnb e«, bie nur blenben foöen; 

Qä) f|abe bir mein tieffte« ©erj entbecft. 

Unb fagft bu bir nid)t felbft, tt)ie ic^ bem SJater, 

ÜDer 3D?utter, ben ©efd^miftem mid^ entgegen 455 

3Kit öngftlic^en ©efü^Ien fefjuen muß? 

AÖaß in ben alten Ratten, tpo bie S^rauer 

3lod) mand()mal ftitte meinen 9?amen Uf^jelt^ 

!Die i^xtvijbt, toit um eine 9?eugebome, 

©en fd^önften ^ranj öon Sauf an ©äulen fd^Iinge. 460 

£), fenbeteft bu mid() auf ®d()iffen f|in! 

ÜDu gäbeft mir unb atten neue« itbtn. 

®o tti)f gurüct! 2:u', ma« bein gerj bid^ ^eißt, 
Unb f|öre nid^t bie Stimme guten $Rat« 
Unb ber 3Semunft. Sei ganj ein SSSeib unb gib 465 
^/($ l)in .bem Xxkht, bet b\ä) ^^?^ttto^ 
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ßrgreift utib bal^in ober bort^in reigt. 

SSScnti t^neti eine 8uft im SSn\tn brennt, 

§ött öom SJerräter fte fein l^eilig 35anb, 

S)er fie bem SSater ober bem ©ema^I 470 

9lnd longbeiüöl^rten, trenen Sinnen locft; 

Unb fc^toeigt in i^rer ©ruft bie rafd^e Olut, 

@o bringt auf fie vergebend treu unb mächtig 

©er Überrebung golbne 3^nge tod, 

©ebenf, tönig, beine« ebeln SEBorte«! 475 

SBiüft bu mein ^^traun fo ertpibem? !Du 
©d^ienft vorbereitet, atte^ gu öeme^men. 

Slufd Unge^offte ipar xä) nid^t bereitet; 

!Dod^ fottf ii)'^ aud^ erwarten: tüugf id^ nic^t, 

ÜDaß id^ mit einem SBeibe ^onbeln ging? 480 

(Sd^ilt nid^t, Äönig, unfer arm ©efd^Ied^t. 

5Bid^t l^errlid^ tt)ie bie euem, aber nid^t 

Unebel finb bie SSSaffen eine^ SÖeibe«. 

®Iaub' e^, barin bin id^ bir öorjujiel^n, 

©aß ic^ bein ®Iüct mefjr aU bu felber fenne^ 485 

35U lüäl^neft, unbefannt mit bir unb mir, 

(Sin nöl^er ®anb lüerb' un« jum ®Iüct vereinen. 

SJoU guten 2ßute«, ipie öotl guten SBiHen^, 

©ringft bu in mii), baß irf) mid^ fügen foK; 

Unb l^ier banf irf) ben ©öttern, baß fie mir 490 

©ie geftigfeit gegeben, biefeö S3ünbni^ 

5Ric^t einjuge^en, ba^ \\e m4jl ^^\^SC\^\.. 
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g« fjjtic^t fein ®ott; ed ft^rid^t bein eignet ©erj» 
" ®te rebeti nur burc^ unfer ^erj gu un«. 

Unb l^ab' iä), fic ju l^ören, nid^t bad JRcd^t? 495 
ß« übcrbrauft ber ©türm bie jarte ©tbnmc. 
'Cie ^ricftcritt öcmimmt fie »o^I attetn? 
SSor aöctt atibem merfe fie ber JJürft 

©ein l^eiltg 2lmt unb bein geerbte« ^itäft 

2ln ^oöi« Jifc^ bringt bic^ ben ©öttem nä^er 500 

Site einen erbgebomen SBilben. 

53ü6' td^ nun ba« SSertraun, ba« bu ergtoangft. 

Qä) bin ein SÄenfc^; unb beffer ift'«, toir enben. 
®o bleibe benn mein JBort: ®ei ^riefterin 
S5er ©öttin, toie fie bid^ erforen l^at; 505 

ÜDoc^ mir öerjeil^' ÜDiane, ba^ id^ i^v 
©i^^er mit Unrecht unb mit innerm SSortourf 
!J)ie alten Ojjfcr öorentl^alten l^abe» 
Äein grember na^et glüdCtid^ unferm Ufer; 
SSon alter« ^er ift i^m ber 2^ob getoig» sw 

9!ur bu ^aft mid) mit einet ^ttuuUl^teit, 
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3n ber xä) ba(b ber jarten Zod)ttv Siebe, 

48a(b ftille ^ieigung einer :S3raut ju fe^n 

Wid) tief erfreute, tüie mit ^ßuberbonben 

©efeffelt, baß id^ meiner ^flic^t öergag. 515 

^u ^atteft mir bie (ginnen eingetoiegt, 

©a« 3)iurren meinet 3So(t^ öernafim id^ nid^t; 

5Run rufen \}t bie ©d^ulb öon meine« ©ol^ne« 

grüfjgeit'gem 2:obe lauter über mid^. 

Um beinetlüiüen f|alt' id^ länger nidjt 5« 

3^ic 3)ienge, bie ba« Opfer bringenb forbert. 

3<)^iöetiie. 

Um meinettoiüen f|ab' irf)'« nie begehrt. 

^Der migöerftefit bie §immUfd()en, ber fie 

blutgierig toä^nt; er biegtet ifjnen nur 

AÖie eignen groufamen 35egierben an. 525 

entjog bie Oöttin mic^ niä)t felbft bem ^riefter? 

3f]^r tt)ar mein S)ienft tpiüfommner afö mein lob. 

ß« jiemt fid^ nid^t für un«, ben l^eiligen 

®ebraud^ mit lei^t beweglicher SSernunft 

9?ad^ unferm ©inn gu beuten unb ju lenten. 530 

2:u' beine ^flid^t, id^ merbe meine tun. 

3tDei grembe, bie tt)ir in be« Ufer« ©öl^Ien 

SSerftecft gefunben unb bie meinem Sanbe 

^Ui)t^ ®ute« bringen, finb in meiner §anb. 

3Kit biefen net)me beine ©öttin toieber 535 

3ft)r erfte«, redete«, lang' entbel^rte« Opfer! 

^äj fenbe fie ^ierl^er; bu meigt ben ©ienft. 
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üierter 2tuftrttt. 

Sp^iflcnie oQein. 

5Dtt ^aft SBoÜcn, fltiäbtge dttttmn, 

gitijul^ütten unfd^ulbig SSerfolgte 

Utib auf SBinben bem c^men ©efd^ld (Ic 540 

2lu« beti Sinnen über ba^ SÄeer^ 

Über ber @rbe toeitefte ©trecfen, 

Unb lüol^in ed btr gut bünft, ju tragen. 

SaSeife bift bu unb fie^eft ba^ künftige; 

9?td^t vorüber ift bir bad SSergangne^ 545 

Unb betn SBM ru^t über ben S)einen^ 

SÖie bein Stcfit, bad geben ber mä)tt, 

Über ber (Srbe ru^et unb toaltet, 

O entl^alte Dom ^lut meine §änbe ! 

TOmmer bringt e« ©egen unb 9?u]^e; 550 

Unb bie ©eftalt be« a^fööig grmorbeten 

SBirb auf bed traurig*unn)iüigen SDiörber« 

®öfe (Stunben lauem unb fc^reden. 

!j)enn bie Unfterblid^en lieben ber SDienfd^en 

SSSeit verbreitete gute ©efc^Iec^ter 555 

Unb fie friften ba« flüddtige geben 

®eme bem ©terbUd^en, trotten il^m gerne 

Q\)xt^ eigenen, emigen §immeld 

SDiitgeniegenbe« frö^Ii^e^ Slnfd^aun 

(Sine 2öeite gönnen unb laffen. 560 
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ßtDeiter ^lufjug. 

(Er^er 2Iuftrttt 

DvefL ^vlabeS. 

DtcfU 
g« tft ber 2Bcg bc« SCobed, ben tt)tr treten: 
9Kit jebem ©d^ritt toirb meine ©eele ftiller. 
2«« id^ Wfoütn bot, bad g^^ägUcfie 
®elett ber 9?aci^egetfter öon ber ©eite 
SDiir obgune^men, fd^ien er ©ülf unb SRettung 565 
Qm Stempel fetner öielgeltebten ©d^tpefter, 
S5ie über S^anri^ i)txx^ä)t, mit ^offnung^reid^en, 
©eiüiffen ©öttertoorten ju öerfpred^en; 
Unb nun erfüllet ftc^'^, bog oüe 5Wot 
SRit meinem geben ööüig enben fott. 570 

SQSie leidet toirb'« mir, bem eine ©ötter^anb 
ÜDa^ §erj jufammenbrüdft, ben ©inn betäubt, 
S)em fc^önen 8ic^t ber ©onne ju entfagen! 
Unb foUen Sltreu«' gnfel in ber ©(^tad^t 
(Sin fiegbefrönted gnbe nid^t gewinnen, 575 

©oK irf) tüie meine Sinnen, tt)ie mein S5ater, 
911« Opfertier im 3<^^^^^tobe bluten: 
©0 fei e«! ©effer l^ier öor bem Slltar 
Site im öertoorfnen SBinfel, tt)o bie 9Ze^e 
©er nal^öertoanbte 5D?eud^etmörber ftettt. 580 

Sagt mir fo lange 5Rul^', i^r Unterirb'fd^en, 
S)ie nad^ bem ©lut if|r, ba« öon meinen Stritten 
§emieber träufelnb meinen ^fab begeid()net, 
SBie lo^gelo^ne §unbe fpürenb l^e^tl 
Sagt mi^, id^ fomme balb ju eud^ l^inab * ^^^ 

Da« 8i(^t be« Jag« f otl euä) u\4j\. \ö)y5X, ^vä%n ^^^^ 
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©er grbe fddöner, grüner Jeppid^ fott 

Sein !£ummel|)lafe für Saröen fein. ^Dort unten 

^ud)' iä) eud) auf: bort binbet alle bann 

diu gleirf) ®t\d)id in em'ge matte 9tac^t. 590 

9?ur bic^, mein ^^labeö, bid^, meiner (gc^ufb 

Unb meinet ®annö unfd)ulbigen ©enoffen, 

SBte ungern net)m' td) bic^ in jeneö SCrauertanb 

tJrüfigeitig mit ! !j)ein 8eben ober S:ob 

®ibt mir attein nod^ ©offnung ober gurc^t. 595 

¥)|Iabei^. 

Q6) bin nod) nid^t, Oreft, »ie bu, bereit, 

Qu jene^ Schattenreich Ilinabjugefin. 

Qä) finne noc^, burd^ bie öertporrnen "ißfabe, 

!Die nac^ ber fd^margen ^ladjt ju führen fd^einen, 

Un^ 3U bem geben »ieber auf jutoinben, 600 

Qä) beule nic^t ben S^ob; ii) finn' unb l^orc^e, 

Ob nic^t 3U irgenb einer froren ^Jluc^t 

!j)ie ®ötter 9Jat unb SBege gubereiten» 

Der Job, gefürd^tet ober ungefürd^tet, 

Sommt unauffialtfam. SBenn bie ^rieftertn 605 

©c^on, unfre Sodfen tpeil^enb abjufc^neiben, 

!Die .§anb ergebt, fott bein' unb meine ^Rettung 

SDietn etnjiger ©ebanfe fein. (Srl)ebe 

SSon biefem Unmut beine ©eete; jmeifelnb, 

©efd()Ieunigeft bu bie ®efa^r. Slpott 6io 

®ab un^ ba« SBort: im Heiligtum ber ©d^toefter 

®ei STroft unb §ülf' unb 9?ücttel)r bir bereitete 

ÜDer ®ötter SBorte finb nid()t boppetfinnig, 

SBie ber ©ebrüctte fie im Unmut »ö^nt. 

Dreft. 

^e^ Seben^ bmtk 2)ecfe breitete 615 
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Die SJhitter fc^on mir um baö garte §aupt, 

Unb fo wnd)^ iä) I)erauf, ein ßbenbilb 

2)e^ 3Sater§, unb e^ tüar mein ftummer ^lid 

gin bittrer 33orn)urf i^r unb it)rem :S3u^ten. 

3Bie oft, menn ftiU ßteftra, meine ©c^toefter, 620 

5lm geuer in ber tiefen §aüe fag, 

Drängt' icf) beflommen mid^ an il^ren @d^og 

Unb ftarrte, toie fie bitter toeinte, fie 

3Kit großen 5lugen an. Dann fagte fie 

23on unferm l^o^en 3Sater öiet; mie fe^r 625 

3Sertangt' iä), i^n ju fefjn, bei i^m gu fein ! 

3Kid^ münfc^t' ic^ balb nad^ S^roja, xiju balb l^er» 

@^ fam ber 2:ag — 

O, Ia§ öon jener ©tunbe 
(Si^ §öllengeifter näd^tlid) unterl^atten ! 
Un^ gebe bie Srinnrung fc^öner ^txt 630 

3u frifddem §elbenlaufe neue ^aft. 
Die ©Otter braudden mand()en guten 3Äann 
3u i^rem Dienft auf biefer tpeiten @rbe. 
Sie ^aben nod^ auf bid^ gegäfjlt; fie gaben 
Dic^ nic^t bem SSater jum ®eleite mit, 635 

Da er unwillig nad^ bem Orfu^ ging. 

Dreft. 
O Mx* xä), feinen @aum ergreifenb, il^m 
®efoIgt. 

®o l^aben bie, bie bid^ erhielten, 
gür mid^ geforgt; benn tm« id^ morben märe, 
SSitnn bu, nid^t tebteft, tauu v4\ mx xC\4)^ ^^^j^^^, ^^ 
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!Da x(i) mit btr unb betnetiütöen nur 
(Seit meiner Äitibl^eit leb' unb leben mag* 

DvefL 

grinnre mid^ nid^t jener fd^önen S^age^ 

2)a mir bein §au^ bie freie (StMt gab, 

ÜDein ebler SSater fing unb tiebeöoö 645 

jDie l^alberftarrte iunge ©tüte tJflegte; 

'Ca bu, ein immer munterer ©efeUe, 

®Ieid^ einem leidsten, bunten ©d^metterUng 

Um eine bunfle Slume, jeben 2^ag 

Um mid^ mit neuem geben gaufetteft, 650 

3Äir beine i?u[t in meine ©eele fpielteft, 

S)a§ id^, bergeffenb meiner 5Bot, mit bir 

Qn rafd^er ^fugenb ^ingeriffen fd^toärmte* 

¥4labei^. 
!Da fing mein Seben an, atö iä) iitS) liebte* 

Dreft. 

®ag: meine 5Wot begann, unb bu frrid^ft toal^r. 655 
5Da^ ift ba^ ängftlid^e öon meinem ©c^idfal, 
S5a§ ic^, tt)ie ein öerpefteter SSertriebner, 
©e^eimen ©d^merj unb S^ob im ©ufen trage ; 
Da§, h)o iä) ben gefunbften Ort betrete, 
®ar balb um mxi) bie blü^enben Oefic^ter 660 

5Den @d()mergen^iug tangfamen 2:ob« verraten- 

¥t)Iabei^« 

ÜDer 9?äd^fte ro'df iä), biefen Job ju fterben, 
SBenn Je bein §auc^, Oreft, vergiftete, 
©in id^ nic^t immer nod^ öoü 3)htt unb 8uft? 
Unb 8uft unb Siebe finb bie gittid^e 665 

£u großen Saaten. 
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©roße Zattn? Qa, 
Qif tt)ei§ bie 3^it/ l^^ ^^^ P^ ^or und fa^n! 
SBenn h)ir gufammen oft bem SBilbe nad^ 
3)urd^ ®erg' unb 2:äler rannten unb beremft, 
9ln ®ruft unb gauft bem l^ol^en Sll^nl^erm gletd^, 670 
2Kit Seur unb (Sijtotxt bem Ungeheuer fo^ 
5Dem SRäuber ouf ber @|mr gu jagen hofften; 
Unb bann wir abenbd an ber weiten ®ee 
Un^ aneinanber lel^nenb ru^ig faßen, 
5Die SBeüen bi^ ju unfern trügen f^jielten^ 675 

5Die SBelt fo weit, fo offen oor un« lag; 
5Da fuf|r loo^I einer mand^mal nad^ bem ©d^toert, 
Unb fünft'ge Saaten brangen wie bie ©teme 
9iingd um und l^er unjäl^Ug aud ber 9!ad^t« 

¥4(iibeiS« 

Unenbßc^ ift ba« S33erl, ba« gu ooüfü^ren 680 

5Die ©eele bringt- S33ir möd^ten jebe 2^at 

®o gro§ gteid^ tun, ate wie fte wäc^ft unb totrb, 

SÖenn ^al^re lang burd^ Sönber unb ©efc^Ied^ter 

ÜDer 9Kunb ber 5Did^ter fte öermel^renb wälgt. 

gd Hingt fo fd^ön, wad unfre SJäter taten, 685 

JBenn ed, in ftiöen Slbenbfd^atten rul^enb, 

35er Jüngling mit bem S^on ber §arfe fd^Iürft; 

Unb wa« wir tun, ift, wie ed il^nen War, 

SJoö 3Äü^' unb eitel ©tüdEwert ! 

©0 laufen wir nac^ bem, wad öor un« fliel^t, 690 

Unb ad^ten nic^t bed S33ege«, ben wir treten, 

Unb fe^en neben und ber 2l^nf|erm Stritte 

Unb i^red Srbelebend ©puren faum» 

28ir eilen immer i^rem ©chatten nad^, 
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©er flöttcrgleid^ in einer ipeiten ^txnt 695 

©er Serge ^aitpt auf golbnen SBoIfen frönt. 
Qd) ^alte nic^t^ öon bem, ber öon ]xi) bentt, 
SBte tf|n ba« S5oIf öteüeic^t ert)eben möchte; 
9lttetn, Süngüng, banfe bu ben ©öttern, 
©aß fie fo frül^ burd^ ixd) fo öiel getan. 700 

Drcft. 

S33enn fie bem SDienfc^en fro^e Jat befd^eren 

©aß er ein Unfjeit öon ben ©einen menbet, 

©aß er fein $Reid^ öerme^rt, bie ®rengen firf)ert, 

llnb atte geinbe fatten ober fliefjn: 

©ann mag er banfen! benn if|ni ifat ein (Sott 705 

©e^ geben« erfte, letzte 8uft gegönnt. 

3)iid^ ^aben fie jum @d)(äc^ter anterioren, 

3um SKörber meiner boc^ öerel^rten SJhitter, 

Unb, eine ®c!)anbtat frf)änblic^ räc^enb, mic^ 

©urc^ ifjren 3Binf gu ®ntnb' gerid^tet. glaube, 710 

®ie l)aben e« auf S^antafö §au« gerichtet, 

Unb ii), ber gefete, foll nic^t fc^utblo«, foö 

3^id^t e^renöott öerge^n. 

¥4labei^. 

©ie ®ötter rächen 
©er 3S(tter SKiffetat nid^t an bem ©o^n; 
(Sin jeglicher, gut ober böfe, nimmt 715 

@ic^ feinen l^ofju mit feiner Zat I)inn)eg. 
g« erbt ber (Sltem ©egen, nic^t i^r gluc^. 

Dreft. 

Un« fül^rt i^r ©egen, büntt mic^, nid^t ^ier^er. 

!^oä) menigften« ber Ijo^en ©ötter SBiöe. 
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Drcft. 
®o iff^ il^r SSSiüe benn, ber unö öeuberbt. 720 

2:u^ toa^ fie bir gebieten, unb eriüarte. 

örittgft bu bie S^mefter ju SlpoUen l)in, 

Unb tool^nen beibe bann vereint ju 55e(p^t, 

SSere^rt öon einem 33oIf, baö ebel benft, 

©0 toirb für biefe Zat baö Ijoljt ^aax 725 

!Dir gnäbig fein, fie ttjerben au^ ber $)aTib 

!Der Unterirb'fc^en bic^ erretten. (2d)on 

3ftt biefen l^eil'gen §ain magt teine fid^. 

Dreft. 

©0 ^ab' xä) toenigften^ geru^'gen 2^ob. 

$^(abe^. 

®anj anber^ benf ic^, unb nid^t ungefd^irft 730 

^aV xd) ba^ f^on ®efc^el)ne mit bem tünffgen 

S5erbunben unb im ftillen aufgelegt. 

aSieüeic^t reift in ber ®ötter 9iat fdjon lange 

ÜDo^ gro§e 3Berf. ©iana feinet fic^ 

aSon biefem rou^en Ufer ber .:83arbaren 735 

Unb il^ren blut'gen SKenfd^enopfern n)eg. 

SBir tüoren gu ber fc^önen Jat beftimmt, 

Un« toirb fie ouferlegt, unb feltfam finb 

SBir an ber "ißforte f^on gejttjungen ^ier. 

Dreft. 
2»it feltner filinft fli^tft bu ber ©ötter 5Rat 740 
Unb beine SBünfd^e f(ug in ein^ jufammen. 

$t)(abeiS. 

SBa^ ift be« äWenfc^en ^Iugl)eit, njenn fie nic^t 
2luf jener SBitten broben ad^tenb tau\(l!\t? 
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3u einer fd^toeren Zat beruft ein ®ott 

!j)en ebeln SIÄonn, ber ölet öerbrac^, unb legt 745 

Q^fxa auf, »o« un« unmögli^ fd^eint, ju enben. 

g^ fiegt ber §elb, unb bü^enb bienet er 

üDen ©öttem unb ber SBeft, bie il^n Derel^rt. 

Orejt 

55m ii) befttmmt gu leben unb gu l^anbefn, 

@o ne^m' ein ®ott öon meiner fd^toeren ®tim 750 

ÜDen ®c^tt)inbel »eg, ber ouf bem fd^Iüpfrigen, 

mit 2)httterblut befprengten ^fabe fort 

SDWd^ gu ben 2^oten rei§t. (gr trodne gnäbig 

!J)ie Queue, bie, mir au^ ber äWutter SBunben 

@ntgegenf))rubelnb, etoig mid^ befledtt* 755 

$4labei9. 
grtoarf ee rul^lger ! 5Du me^rft ba« Übet 
Unb nimmft ba^ 5lmt ber gurien ouf bid^^ 
8a§ mid^ nur finnen, bleibe ftitt! ^^'f^fe^/ 
:83ebarf« gur 2:at vereinter ^äfte, bann 
9tuf' id^ bi^ auf, unb beibe fd^reiten toir 760 

2Kit überlegter Äü^n^eit gur aSoüenbung- 

Dreft 
Odö ^ör' Ul^ffen reben. 

©potte nld^t. 
®n iegfid^er mu§ feinen gelben toasten, 
©em er bie SBege jum Ol^tnp hinauf 
®id^ nad^arbeitet. i'aß e§ mtc^ gefte^n: 765 

3D?ir fd^einet 8ift unb SIugt)cit nid^t ben mann 
£u fd/änben^ ber fid^ fül)nen laten mci^t. 
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Orcfr 
Q^ Wälc bcn, bcr tapfer tft unb g'rab. 

®rum l^ob' Id^ feinen 9tat t)on bir Derlangt. 

©d^on ift ein ©d^ritt geton. SSon unfern SBäc^tem 770 

^ob' id^ bi^^er gar öiele^ au^gelodtt^ 

3fd^ tt)ei§, ein frembe^, göttergleid^e^ 3Bei6 

©ölt {ene« blutige ®efefe gefeffelt; 

gin reine« ©erg unb ffiei^raud^ unb ®ebet 

©ringt fie ben ®öttem bar. 2Kan rül^met l^od^ 775 

J)ie ©ütige; man glaubet, fie entfpringe 

SSom ©tamm ber Slmajonen, fei geflo^n, 

Um einem großen Unheil gu entgel^n. 

g« f^eint, i^r li^te« JReic^ öerlor bie Äraft 

!Durd^ be« SSerbred^er« 9?ä^e, ben ber glud^ 780 

SBie eine breite 9?ad^t öerfolgt unb bedft* 

ÜDie fromme ^Blutgier löft ben alten 53raud^ 

SSon feinen ^t\\tin lo«, un« gu öerberben. 

!Der toilbe ©inn be« Äönig« tötet un«; 

gin 3Beib toirb un« ni^t retten, toenn er jümt. 785 

$4(abej^. 

SBo^I un«, bat ^^ «n 3Beib ift ! benn ein 2Kann, 

!J)er befte felbft, getoö^net feinen ©eift 

Sin ©raufamfeit unb yiac^t fi^ auc^ julefet 

Slu« bem, tt)a« er öerabfdEieut, ein ®efe^, 

3Birb au« ©etool^n^eit ^art unb faft unfenntlid^. 790 

5lüein ein SBeib bleibt ftet auf einem ©inn, 

!Den fie gefaxt, ©u redineft fidlerer 

Sluf fie im ®uten »ie im «%u. — <^N;>5i.\ 
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®ie lommt; Ia§ un^ allein. Qd) barf ntdit gleid^ 
Qi)x unfre S^amen nennen, unfer ©d^idfal 795 

3lii)t oijxit SRüdE^alt il^r öcrtraun. S5u ge^ft, 
Unb el^' fie mit bir fprid^t, treff' id^ bid^ noä). 



StDcttcr 2tuftrttt. 

3))4igenie. 

SBol^er bu fcift unb fomntft, grembling, fpric^I 

9J(tir fd^eint c^, ba§ id^ e^cr einem ©ricd^en 

211^ einem ©ctjt^en bid^ öergleid^en fotL 800 

(®ic nimmt i^m bic Letten ab.) 

©efäl^rlid^ ift bie greil^eit, bic id^ gebe; 
ÜDie ®ötter tDenben ab, toa^ eud^ bcbro^tl 

$t)(abea. 

O füge (Stimme! 33ieItDiüfommner 2^on 

ÜDer aJhttterfprac^' in einem fremben Sanbe! 

©e^ öäterlid^en ©afen^ blaue :83erge 805 

@e^' id^ ©efangner neu toillfommen tDieber 

2Sor meinen 2lugen. 8a§ bir biefe greube 

SSerfid^em, ba§ auc^ id^ ein ©ried^e bin! 

SSergeffen \)aV i6) einen 2lugenbli(f, 

Sie fel^r ic^ bein bebarf, unb meinen ®eift 810 

55er ^errlic^en grfd^einung jugett)enbet. 

O, fage, menn bir ein SSerl^ängni^ nid|t 

Die Sippe f daliegt, au^ meld^em unfrer ©tämme 

!Du beine göttergleid^e §erhinft gäl^Ift. 

3p^iöettte. 

ÜDie ^riefterin, öon i^rer ®öttin felbft 815 

®etvät)kt uni ge^eiUst, ^prict)t mit bir* 
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T)a^ laß bir ß'nügen; fagc, wtv bu feift, 

Unb totid) unfelig-maltenbeö ®efd|idE 

aßit bem ©efä^vten hiä) l^ierl^cr gebrac^t^ • 

Seicht fann ic^ bir erjö^Icn, tütiä) ein Übel 820 

aJKt loftenber ©efeüfc^aft un^ öerfolgt. 

D, fönnteft bu ber Hoffnung froren &xd 

Un^ aud^ fo leicht, bu ©öttlic^e, gelDö^rcu! 

2lu« Äreta ftnb mir, @öl)ne be^ Slbraft^: 

Qä) bin ber iüngfte, Sep^alu^ genannt, 825 

Unb er Saobama^, ber ältefte 

gin mittlerer unb trennte f^on im (Spiel 

Der erften 3^9^^b Sinigfeit unb 8uft. 

©elaffen folgten mir ber SJhitter ©orten, 830 

®o lang' be^ SSater^ ffraft öor Sroja [tritt; 

T)oif aU er beutereid^ jurüde fam 

Unb furg barauf öerfd^ieb, ba trennte balb 

©er ©treit um SReid^ unb @rbe bie ©efc^toifter. 

Qäf neigte mid^ gum äftften. ßr erfc^lug 855 

!Den Vorüber. Um ber 531utfc^ulb mitten treibt 

ÜDie iJurie gemaltig i^n um^er. 

ÜDod^ biefem milben Ufer fenbet un^ 

9lpott, ber !j)elpl)i)c^e, mit §offnung gu. 

Qm SEempef feiner (gc^mefter l)ieg er un^ 840 

!Der §ülfe fegen^ooMe ganb ermarten. 

©efangen finb mir unb ^ier^er gebracht 

Unb bir ate Opfer bargeftettt. J)u meigf«. 

giel 2:roia? Jeurer 5IKann, t)eic\\4yt* t% mx. 
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g^ liegt. O, mrc bu un^ atettung ju! 845 

öefdrleuntgc bie ©ülfc, bie ein Oott 

SSerfprac^. Srbarme meinet ©rubere bic^* 

Df fag' i^m balb ein gutc^ l^olbc^ SBort; 

T)od) \d)ont feiner, tüenn bn mit i^m fprtd^ft, 

!Da^ bitt' id^ eifrig : benn e^ tt)irb gar leicht 850 

S)urc^ i^vtnV nnb ©d^rnerg unb burc^ Srinnemng 

©ein 3^nnerfte^ ergriffen nnb gerrüttet. 

Sin fieberhafter SBa^nfinn fäüt i^n an, 

Unb feine fd^öne freie @eele toirb 

©en gnrien gnm SRanbe l^ingegeben. 855 

3))4igenie. 

®o gro§ bein Unglüd ift, befc^toöf id^ bic^, 
SSergig e^, bi^ bn mir genng getan. 

$^(abeiS. 

!Die l^o^e @tabt, bie jel)en lange ^^al^re 

!iDem ganjen §eer ber ©ried^en toiberftanb, 

Siegt nnn im (Säjuttt, fteigt nid^t tt)ieber anf. 860 

S)od^ mand^e ®räber nnfrer -Söeften l^eigen 

Un§ an ba§ Ufer ber Barbaren benlen, 

Slc^iü liegt bort mit feinem fc^önen grennbe. 

3|j^iöettie. 

@o feib i^r ®ötterbi(ber and) gn ©tanb! 

$^(abei^. 

2lnd^ ^alamebe«, Sljaf 2:elamon^, 8^ 

®ie fal^n be^ SJaterlanbe^ 2:ag nic^t ipieber. 

Splltöetiie. 

@r fc^weigt t)on meinem 95atex, utuul \fi\u u^t 
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SD?tt ben grfd^Iagncn. 3^o! er lebt mir nod^! 
3fd^ tüerb' i\)n \tfjn. O l^offe, liebe« $erj l 

T)oä) feiig finb bie 2:aufenbe, bie ftarben 870 

©en bitterfü^en SEob öon geitibe« ©anb; 

5)entt toüfte ©d^reden unb ein traurig Snbe 

©at ben ätüdfel^rettben ^tatt be« Jriutnp^« 

@itt feittblid^ aufgebrachter ®ott bereitet* 

ßomtnt benn ber SJienfd^en Stimme nid^t ju euc^ ? 875 

©0 toeit fie reid^t, trägt fie ben Stuf um^er 

SSon unerl)örten Jäten, bie gefd^al^n. 

®o ift ber 3^ammer, ber 3Wt)cenen« fallen 

3Kit immer toieber^olten ®euf jem füüt, 

ÜDir ein ©e^eimni« ? — .Slt)tämneftra l^at 880 

Smit §ü(f^ tgift^en« ben ©ema^I berüdt, 

5lm iage feiner 9tüdEfe^r i^n ermorbet ! — 

3a, bu öerelireft biefe« S^önig« §au«! 

Qä) \t\)' e«, beine 53ruft befämpft »ergeben« 

!j)a« unerwartet ungeheure SBort 885 

«ift bu bie Jod^ter eine« greunbe«? bift 

!J)u nad^barlid^ in biefer ©tabt geboren? 

SSerbirg e« nid^t unb red^ne mir'« nid^t gu, 

!j)a6 i^ ber grfte biefe ®reuel metbe. 

3))^igeme. 
®ag' an, tüie »arb bie fd^toere STat öottbrad^t? 890 

$4labei$. 

2lm STage feiner 2lnhinft, ba ber Äöntg, 
SSom :83ab erquidft unb ru^ig, fein ®ett)anb 
2lu« ber ©ema^fin §anb öerlangenb, ^t%f^ 
Warf bie iBcrberblic^e em \a\.Um\4| 
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Unb filttftfid^ fid^ öeriPtrrcnbe« (Sctocbe 895 

^ijvx auf bic ©d^ultcm, um bo« cblc ©aupt; 

Unb ba er tüie öon einem 9?e^e ftd^ 

SSergebctt« gu enttoideln ftrcbte, fd^Iug 

tgift^ i^n, ber SSerräter, unb öerpttt 

(Sing ju ben 2:otcn biefer große gürft- 900 

3^>^igenle. 

Unb tüeld^en Sol^n erl^ielt ber 3D?ttt)erfd^tt)ome? 

@in 9Jei^ unb öette, ba« er fc^on befaß* 

Sp^igenie 

(So trieb jur ©c^anbtat eine böfe 8uft? 

Unb einer alten Stäche tief ®efü^I. 

Unb tt)ie beleibigte ber S'önig fie? 905 

2Wit fdimerer Zat^ bie, loenn gntf^ulbigung 
!De« aKorbe« toäre, fie entfi^ulbigte» 
*D?a^ 9luli« lodf er fie unb bradjte bort, 
311« eine ©ott^eit fic^ ber ©ried^en gal^rt 
3J?it ungeftüi^en SBinben toiberfeftte, 910 

•Tie ä(ffte Jodjter, 3pf)i9^^^i^^/ 
33or ben Slltar Dianen«, unb fie fiel, 
gin blutig Opfer für ber ©riechen ©eiL 
1)ie«, fagt man, l^at il)r einen ffiiberioiUen 
So tief in« §erj geprägt, baß fie bem Söerben 915 
Si^iftljen« [iä) ergab unb ben ®ema^I 
Mit 9le^en be^ 3Serberbeu^ \elb\t um\d\tan(j. 
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S))4tgente m »crl^üKenb). 

g^ ift genuß. ®u tütrft mt^ toicberfcl^tu 

^tflaht» (aaein). 

SSott bem ©cfd^td be« ^önig^^aufc« fc^eitit 

(Sic tief gerührt. SBer fie and) immer fei^ 920 

@o ^at fie felbft ben Äönig too^I gclannt 

Unb ift ju unferm ®Iü(f ou^ l^ol^em ©aufe 

©ierl^er öerfauft. 5Wur ftitte^ liebe« §erj, 

Uttb Io§ bem ©tem ber ©offnung, ber un« blinft, 

aJiit frol^em SKut un« fing cntgegenfteuem. 925 



Dritter 2luf3ug. 

(Erfter 2luftrttt- 

3»)l^iflettie. Ott% 

Unglüdlii^er, id^ löfe beine 53anbe 

3um 3^^^^ ^i^^^ fd^merjlic^ern ©efd^id«. 

!J)ic f?rei{)ett, bie bo« Heiligtum getoftl^rt, 

3fft, tt)ie ber lefetc lichte geben^blid 

ÜDe« fd^tper grfranften, 2:obe«bote. ?Rod^ 930 

Äann ic^ e« mir unb barf c« mir ttid^t fogen, 

!j)a§ il^r öerloreti feib! 2Bie fönnf ic^ eu^ 

2Rit mörberifi^er §attb bem lobe tt)ei^en? 

Uttb ttiemattb, »er e« fei, barf euer §aupt, 

©0 lang' id^ ^^Jricfteritt J)iattcn« bin, 935 

Serül^ren. !Dod^ Dermcigf id^ Jene "ißflid^t, 

3Bie fie ber aufgebrad^tc Sönig forbert, 

©0 toäl)It er eine meiner 3^^gf^^^^^ ^^^ 

3^^ ^ölgerin, unb id) üetma^ oX^'^axax 
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aWit feigem SBunfd^ altciti eud^ beijuftcl^n. 940 

O iperter Sonb^monn! ©clbft ber le^tc Äncd^t, 
©er an bcti §crb bcr SSatcrgötter ftrcifte, 
3ft un^ in frcmbcm ?anbc ^od^ »ittf ommen ; 
®ie foK id^ cuti^ genug mit greub' unb ©cgen 
gm^)fangen^ bie il^r mir ba^ S3ilb bcr gelben, 945 
©ie id^ t)on (gttem ^er öerc^rcn lernte, 
entgegenbringet unb bo^ innre ©erj 
3)Wt neuer, fd^öner Hoffnung fc^meid^elnb labet I 

SSerbirgft bu betnen Flamen, beine ©erfunft 

9Jüt flugem SSorfafe? ober barf id^ toiffen, 950 

SBer mir, gleid^ einer ^immlifd^en, begegnet? 

üDu foKft mid^ fennen. Qti^o fag' mir an, 

SEBa^ id^ nur l^alb öon beinern IBruber l^örte^ 

!J)a^ @nbe berer, bie, öon S^rofa fe^renb, 

(gin l^arte« unerwartete^ ©efd^idt 955 

Sluf il^rer SBo^nung ©c^meUe ftumm empfing* 

^toax toarb id^ jung an biefen ©tranb geführt; 

!Dod^ tüo^I erinnr' id^ mid^ be« freuen 53Iid^/ 

©en id^ mit Staunen unb mit :83angigfeit 

Sluf Jene §elben »arf. @ie gogen au«, 960 

2ß« ^ätte ber Ol^mp fi^ aufgetan 

Unb bie ©eftalten ber erlaud^ten SSortDelt 

3um ©d^reden 3flion« ^erabgefenbet, 

Unb 2lgamemnon toar öor aüen ^errlid^! 

O, fage mir: er fiel, fein §au« betretenb, 9^ 

2)urd^ feiner grauen unb Stgiftl^en« ZMt? 

DrefU 

^n fagff»l 
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SBc^ bir, unfenge^ mt)ctnl 
©0 ^aben Siontate ßnicl gluc^ auf gluc^ 
3Klt öoßctt totlbeti ©änben au^gefät 
Unb, gleich bcm Unfraut, müfte ©äupter fd^üttelnb 970 
Unb taufenbfälf gen ©amen um \x6) ftreucnb, 
S)cn Äinbc^Iinbeni ua^öertDanbtc SIKörber 
3ur cto'gen SBcd^f ctout crgeugt ! — ßnt^üüc, 
SBa« öon ber 9tcbc beine« :83ruber^ fd^neU 
S)ie J^itiftemi« bc^ ©d^rcdcn^ mir öerbedte. 975 

©ic ift be^ großen ©tamme^ lefeter ©ol^n, 
S)ae l^olbe tinb, beftimmt, be« SSater« m^tt 
©eretnft gu fein, tt)ie ift Oreft bem S:age 
®e^ Slut^ entgangen? §at ein glei^ ©efd^id 
5Dlit be« Slöemu« Stehen il^n umfd^Iungen? 980 

3fft er gerettet? 8ebt er? gebt gleftra? 

Dttft. 
@ie ithm. 

3^l^genie. 

©olbne ©onne, teilte mir 
®ie fd^önften ©tral^Ien, lege fie jum S)anl 
®or 3oöi« Xfyconl benn id^ bin arm unb ftumm» 

Orefr 
Sift bu gaftfreunblid^ biefem S3nig«^aufe, 985 

öift bu mit nähern :83anben i^m öerbunben, 
SBie beine fd^öne greube mir öerrät: 
©0 bänbige bein §erj unb ^alf e§ feft! 
2)enn unerträglid^ mu§ bem grö^lid^en 
©n iö^er JRüdtfaU in bie ©d^mergen fein» 990 

S)u toeißt nur, merF i^, ^^amücauwÄ X^. 
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^aV iä) an biefer ?iac^nd)t nid^t genug? 

Oreft 

35u ^a[t be^ ®reuel^ §älfte nur erfafjren. 

3[rtiöCttic. 

SBa^ fürest* id^ noc^? Dreft, ©(eltra leben. 

Dvtft. 
Unb für^teft bu für mtjtämneftren nt^t«? 995 

(Sie rettet toeber ©offnung, tDeber gurd^t. 

Orefr 
Slud^ fd^ieb fie au§ bem 8anb ber ©offnung ab. 

33ergo6 fie reuig toütenb felbft t^r ölut? 

Dreft. 

9?ein, bod^ il^r eigen ölut gab il^r ben Zob, 

3))4igettie. 

@prid^ beutlic^er, bag iä) nid^t länger finne. 1000 
2)ie Ungemipeit fi^Iögt mir taufenbfältig 
!j)ie bunfeln ©c^mingen um ba^ bange §aitpt. 

Ovtft. 

@o l^aben mid^ bie ©ötter au^erfel^n 
3um Soten einer Zat, bie ic^ fo gern 
Qn^ flanglo^^bumpfe §ö^lenreic^ ber 5Wad^t 1005 

33erbergen möd}te? SBiber meinen Söitten 
3h)ingt mid^ bein l^olber 5Dfhinb; attein er barf 
'änd) etiüQ^ (gdjmerjlic^^ forbem unb txl)äit% 
3fm Zage, ba bor ^atet ^\t{f öerbarq 
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ßleftra xttttnh itiren IBruber; ©tro|)^iu^, loio 

S)e^ 3Sater^ @d^ipäl)er, na^m t^ti ipttttg auf, 

©rjog i^tt neben feinem eignen ©o^ne, 

3)cr, ^l)Iabe« genannt, bie fdjönften ©anbe 

2)er greunbfi^aft um ben Slngefommnen fnüpfte. 

llnb tuie fie tt)ud^fen, toud)^ in i^rer ©eete 1015 

3)ie brennenbc Regier, be^ ffönig^ 2^ob 

3u rächen. Unüerfel^en, fremb gefleibet, 

Srreid^en fie SWtjcen, afö bräi^ten fie 

2)ie 2:rauenia(^ri(i^t öon Dreften^ 2^obe 

SWit feiner 2lfc^e. SBo^I empfanget fie 1020 

©ie Königin, fie treten in ba§ §au^. 

SIeftren gibt Dreft ficfi ju erfennen; 

®ie bläft ber 9tad^e geuer in il)m auf, 

35a§ öor ber 5Dfhitter ^eiPger ©egentt)art 

3n \id) jurüdgebrannt toar. ©title fü^rt 1025 

®ie il^n jum Orte, too fein SSater fiel, 

3Bo eine alte leitete @pur be^ fred^ 

SSergoßnen Stuten oftgetoafd^nen 53oben 

SKit blaffen al^nbung^öollen Streifen färbte. 

2Kit i^rcr iJeuerjunge fd^ilberte 1030 

Sie ieben Umftanb ber öerrud^ten Xat, 

Q\)x Ined^tifd^ elenb burc^gebrai^te^ ßeben, 

2)en Übermut ber glüdlic^en SSerräter 

Unb bie ©efa^ren, bie nun ber ©efi^mifter 

SSon einer ftiefgctt)orbnen SKutter warteten. — 1035 

§ier brang fie Jenen alten 2)oIc^ il^m auf, 

J)er fc^on in 2:antafe §aufe grimmig iüütete, 

Unb SIt)tämneftra fiel burc^ ®o^ne^ §anb» 

UnfterbUd;e, bie i^r beu ttlutu X^^ 
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Huf immer ticucti SBotten fclig Icbct^ 1040 

§abt t^r nur barum mid^ fo manc^e^ 3^al^ 

SSott SKenfc^cu abgcfonbert, mid^ fo nal^ 

Sei cud^ gcl^altcn, mir bic linblid^c 

^Befc^äftipufl, be^ l^eirgcu geucr« ®Iut 

3u nähren, aufgetrogen, meine ©eele 1045 

S)er glamme glei^ in eto'ger frommer Älorl^eit 

3u tntxn JBo^nungen l^inaufgejogen, 

a)o§ id^ nur meinet ©aufe^ ®reuel fpäter 

Unb tiefer füllen f ottte ? — ®age mir 

SSom Unglüd f el'gen ! ©prid^ mir öon Dreft ! — 1050 

O, lönnte man öon feinem J^obe fprec^enl 
2Bie gärenb ftteg au« ber grfd^Iagnen Slut 
J)er matttv Seift 

Unb ruft ber ^Jia^t uralten S:öd^tem gu: 
,r8a§t ni^t ben SJiuttermörber entfliel^n! 1055 

SSerfoIgt ben 3Serbred^er! @ud^ ift er geioeil^t!'' 
®ie l^or^en auf, e« fc^aut i^r ^ol^Ier SSM 
SKit ber :83egier be« Slbler« um fid^ l^er* 
(Sie rühren fic^ in i^ren f^margen ©öl^Ien, 
Unb au« ben SBinleln fc^Iei^en i^re ©efäl^rten, 1060 
J)er 3^^if^I ^^^ ^^^ "Sttnt, lei« l^erbei. 
35or i^nen fteigt ein 3)ampf öom 2ld^eron; 
Qn feinen SBolfenlreifen toöljet fid^ 
2)ie etoige ^Betrachtung be« ©efi^el^nen 
3Sertt)irrenb um be« ©c^ulb'gen §aupt um^er* 1065 
Unb fie, berechtigt jum 3Serberben, treten 
J)er gottbeföten (Srbe fc^önen ^Soben, 
35on bem ein alter glu^ fie längft verbannte. 
3)en ^lüd/tigctt berfolgt ti)t \ä)xvt\lüc §u^-, 
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®ic geben nur, um neu gu fd^reden, SRoft. 1070 

UnfeÖger, bu W[t in gletcl^em gaU 

Unb fü^Ift, toa« er, ber arme glü^tling, leibet! 

Drejt 
SaSa« fagft bu mir? SBo« toä^nft bu gleichen gaü? ' 

3)idö brüdt ein Srubermorb toie {enen; mir 
Vertraute bie« bein iüngfter ©ruber \6)on. 1075 

Oreft. 

Q^ fann nid^t leiben, ba§ bu, groge (Seele, 

SDWt einem falfc^en SBort betrogen »erbeft. 

gin lügenhaft ®ett)ebe fnüpf ein grember 

a)em gremben, finnreid^ unb ber 8ift getDol^nt, 

3ur goüe öor bie ijüfee; gmifd^en un^ 1080 

©ei SBa^r^eit! 

Qä) bin Dreft! unb biefe« fd^ulb'ge §aupt 

©enft nac^ ber ®rube fid^ unb fuc^t ben Xob; 

Qn ieglic^er ©eftalt fei er »ißfommen! 

2Ber bu aud^ feift, fo toünfdö' id^ SRettung bir 1085 

Unb meinem ^reunbe; mir »üufd^' id^ fie nid^t. 

3)u fc^einft l^ier »iber ©ißen gu öertDeiten; 

grfinbet 3fiat gur glu^t unb lagt mi^ l^ier. 

g^ ftürje mein entfeelter 8eib öom gel^, 

g^ rau^e bi^ gum SKeer l^inab mein 531ut 1090 

Unb bringe 5^^^^ bem Ufer ber ^Barbaren! 

©e^t i^r, bal)eim im fdjönen ©ried^enlanb 

gin neue^ Veben freunblic^ angufangen. 

{dx entfernt ^,) 
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(So ftcigft btt bctttt, (ärfüttuufl, f^önftc Xod^ttt 

3)e^ größten SJater^, cnblid^ ju mir nieber! 1095 

2Bie uttgel^euer fielet bein S3Hb üor mir; 

Saum rei&t mein SSM bir an bic §ättbe, bie, 

5Kit grud^t unb (Segen^frättjen angefüttt, 

3)ie @^äfec be^ Dl^mpu^ ttieberbringen. 

Sie man ben Äönig an bem Übennafe iioo 

2)er ©aben f ennt — benn i^m mu§ tpenig f^einet^, 

2Ba^ laufenben f^on 9teid^tum ift — fo fennt 

SWati eu^, i^r ®ötter, an gefparten, lang' 

Unb weife gubereiteten ©efd^enfen. 

2)enn i^r allein tr)i§t, tt)a^ un^ frommen lann, «05 

Unb f^aut ber ^^^^^f* au^gebe^nte^ 9tei^, 

Sßenn iebe« Slbenb^ (Stern* unb >RebeIptte 

SDie 2luefi^t un« öerberft. ©elaffen ^ört 

QljT unfer gle^n, ba« um Sefdjleunigung 

6ud| finbifd) bittet; aber eure §anb mo 

SßTid)t unreif nie bie golbnen §immet«frü^te; 

Unb »e^e bem, ber, ungebulbig fie 

grtroläenb, faure (Speife fi^ jum 2:ob 

©eniegt. D, tagt ba^ lang ertt)artete, 

Dtodi faum gebadete ®IM nidjt, tt)ie ben (Sd^atten ms 

2)e^ abgefd^iebnen greunbe^, eitel mir 

Unb breifad^ fd^merjUdjer öorübergel^n ! 

Dreft (tritt toicbcr ju i^r). 

9hifft bu bie ©Otter an für bid) unb ^^labe^, 
®o nenne meinen 9?amen nic^t mit eurem. 
Du retteft ben SJerbrec^er nic^t, p bem um 

3>u t>i^ gefellft, unb teileft giudj unb ^^{ot. 
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Stf^igettie* 
5Dlem ©^idfal ift an beine^ feft flebuttben. 

Dreft» 

5Dlit nieten! Safe attetn unb unbegleitet 

3Riä) ?u ben J^otcn ge^n. SScrpüteft bu 

3ti beinen ©d^Icicr felbft ben ©c^ulbigen, 1125 

2)u birgft il^n ni^t üonn SSM ber immer 2Öad|en, 

Unb beme ©egenipart, bu §immlifc^e, 

©rängt fic nur feitiDärt^ unb öerfd^euc^t fie ni^t. 

@ic bürfen mit ben e^men frechen güfeen 

2)e^ l^eirgen SBalbe« S3oben nidjt betreten; 1130 

!Cod^ l^ör' i^ au^ ber gerne ^ier unb ba 

3^r gräfetic^e^ ©eläd^ter. SBöffe ^arren 

@o um ben S3aum, auf ben ein 9tcifenber 

®ic^ rettete. 3)a braufeen ru^en fic 

®elagert ; unb üerlaff i^ biefen §atn, 1135 

3)ann fteigen fie, bie ©c^Iangen^öupter fc^üttelnb, 

3Son aßen (Seiten ©taub erregenb, auf 

Unb treiben i^re S3eute üor fid| l^er. 

Sannft bu, Dreft, ein freunbli^ SBort öeme^men? 

Dreft. 
©par' e^ für einen tJreunb ber ©ötter auf. 1140 

^tf^igettie* 
©ie geben bir ju neuer §offnung 8i^t. 

Dreft. 
2)ur(^ 9tau(^ unb Qualm fe^' 16) ben matten ©d^ein 
©e« ^otenfluffe^ mir jur §öttt Itu&jiw., 
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©oft btt gleltrctt, eine ©d^toefter nur? 

Drefr 
3)ie eine fannf xä); ho6) bie ält'fte na^m 1145 

3^r gut ®efd|icf, ba^ uti^ fo f^redlid^ festen, 
S3eijeitett aue bem ßlenb unfern ©aufe«. 
O Ia§ beitt gragen unb gefette Uä) 
Slid^t auc^ ju ben (ärinn^eti ; fie blafen 
9Äir fd^abenfro^ bie Slfc^e üon ber ©eele 1150 

Unb leiben nidjt, ba§ fid^ bie lefeten Aorten 
3Son unfer« §aufe« ©djreden^branbe ftitt 
^n mir verglimmen. @ott bie ®Iut benn ettjig, 
SSorfälälic^ angefaßt, mit ©ößenfd^ttjefel 
©enä^rt, mir auf ber @eete martemb brennen? 1155 

Qi) bringe füge^ $Raud|tt)erf in bie glamme. 
O Ia§ ben reinen ©auc^ ber Siebe bir 
a)ie ©tut be« S3ufen^ leife toe^enb füllen. 
Dreft, mein S^eurer, fannft bu nic^t öeme^men ? 
§at ba^ ©eleit ber ©c^rerfen^götter fo 1160 

!Ca^ 53Iut in beinen 2lbem aufgetrorfnet ? 
©d^Ieidjt, ttjie üom §aupt ber gräglid^en ©orgone, 
SSerfteinemb bir ein ^aubtx bnxd) bie ©lieber? 
O, tpenn öergoßnen 3KutterbIute^ Stimme 
3ur §ött' l^inab mit bumpfen Jonen ruft, n^ 

@ott nid^t ber reinen @d|n)efter ©egen^iport 
§ilfreid|e Oötter öom Ol^mpu^ rufen? 

Orcfi. 
(S^ ruft ! e^ ruft ! So toiHft bu mein SSerberben ? 
Verbirgt in bir fic^ eine 9iac^egöttin ? 
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S33cr bift bu, bereu (Stimme mir entfefeti^ 1170 

ÜDa^ ^nnerfte in feinen liefen luenbet? 

Stf^igettie. 

g« geigt ft^ bir im tiefften §ergen an: 
Dreft, i^ bin'^! ®ie^ 3fp^iflenien! 
^ lebe! 

Drefu 
©u! 

3Äein 53ruber! 

Sag! §intoeg! 
3fd^ rate bir, berül^re nid^t bie Soden! 1175 

SBie öon Steufa^ 53rautfleib günbet fid^ 
gin unau^löfc^lid^ geuer öon mir fort. 
Safe mid|! SBie ©erfule« ipiß 16) Unwürb'ger 
!Cen lob öolt ©c^mad^, in mid^ öerfc^loffen, fterben, 

SlJiiöente. 

!Cu iDirft nidjt unterge^n! O ba§ id^ nur nSo 

@in ru^ig SBort öon bir öemel)men f önnte ! . 
O löfe meine ^ipeifet, tag be^ ©lüdte^, 
De^ lang erflehten, mid^ auc^ fidjer tt)erben. 
g^ tt)äljet fid^ ein 9tab öon greub' unb ©d^merj 
!Curd^ meine ©eele. 3Son bem fremben 2)Zanne 1185 
gntfemet midi ein @d|auer ; boc^ e^ reigt 
9Äein ^nnerfte« geipaltig mic^ jum S3mber^ 

Drefn 
3fft ^ier S^äen^ Tempel? Unb ergreift 
Unbänbij-l^eifge Sut bie ^l^tk\\mw^ 
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O ^örc midi ! O ftel^ mi^ an, tt)ie mir 1190 

'^flaä) einer langen 3^lt ba^ §erg fic^ öffnet 

1?er ©eltgfeit, bem giebften, lua^ bie SBelt 

9Joc^ für micö tragen fann, ba^ §aupt ju füffen, 

^it meinen 2lrmen, bie ben leeren Sinbeu 

^JIui ausgebreitet toaren, bid| gu faffen. 1195 

O lag mic^! 8a§ mid|! ÜDenn eS quidet Reifer 

9?id|t öom ^amafe bie eip'ge Quelle fprubelnb 

2Jon gel« p gels ins gotbne lal ^inab, 

2Bte greube mir öom §erjen mallenb fliegt 

Unb wie ein feiig 5!Jleer mid| ringS umfängt. 1200 

Oreft! Oreft! 3Kein «ruber! 

Dreft. 

©d^öne 5K^mp^e, 
Qä) traue bir unb beinem ©c^meid^ctu nic^t, 
©iana forbert ftrenge Wienerinnen 
Unb rädjet baS entlueil^te §ei(igtum. 
Sntfeme beinen Slrm öon meiner ©ruft! 1205 

Unb iDenn bu einen 3^üngttng rettenb lieben, 
!t)aS fdjöne ®Iü(f it)m aärtlid^ bieten tt)iKft, 
@o iDenbe meinem greunbe bein @emüt, 
Dem iDürb'gern 5Dtanne, gu. @r irrt uml^er 
2luf ienem g-elfenpfabe; fuc^' il^n auf, 1210 

Seif i^n gured^t unb fdjone meiner. 

Sliftigeitie. 

ÜDic^, 53ruber, unb erfenne bie ©efunbne! 
(Schilt einer ©c^mefter reine ^immelsfreube 
iVid^t linftefonnene, ftra^baxe ßu\t. 
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O ne^mt ben SBal^n i^m öon bem ftarren 2(uge, 1215 

©afe Utt^ ber Sluflenblirf ber l^ödjften greube 

3lx6)t breifac^ clenb madje! @ie ift ^ier, 

Die längft öertortie ©c^tpefter. 3Som Slltar 

9ii§ tnic^ bie ©öttin tpcg unb rettete 

©ier^er mic^ in il^r eigen ^eiligtnm. 1220 

©efangen bift bu, bargefteßt gum Opfer, 

Unb flnbeft in ber ^riefterin bie ©^toefter. 

Unfelige! @o mag bie @onne benn 

Die legten ©reuet unfern §aufe^ fel^n! 

3ft niä)t SIeftra ^ier? bamit auc^ fie 1225 

5!Jlit un« gu ©runbe ge^e, nidjt il^r ithm 

3u fd^tt)ererem ©efc^id unb Seiben frifte. 

®ut, ^riefterin! ic^ folge jum 2lltar: 

Der S3rubennorb ift hergebrachte (Sitte 

De^ alten (Stammet; unb x6) banfe, ©ötter, 1230 

Da§ i^r mid) o^ne ^nber auszurotten 

53efc^Ioffen l^abt. Unb tag bir raten, l^abe 

Die (Sonne nitj^t gu lieb unb nidjt bie (Sterne; 

Äomm, folge mir ins bunfle $Reid| l^inab! 

2Öie fic^ öom (S^lpefelpful^l erzeugte Drad^en, 1235 

53efämpfenb bie öertt)anbte 53rut, öerfdjlingen, 

3erftört fid^ felbft baS tt)ütenbe ®efc^Ied|t; 

Äomm finberloS unb fdjuIbloS mit ^inab! 

Du fie^ft mic^ mit Erbarmen an? Sag ab! 

ajüt foIdEien «lid en fudjte Sl^tömneftra 1240 

(Siä) einen SBeg nad^ i^reS ©ol^neS ©ergen; 

Dod| fein gefdjujungner 2lrm traf i^re :©ruft. 

Die gjhitter fiel. — Jritt au^, uuxöxW^u ^^\V^ 
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Om ßreie gef^Ioffen tretet an, il^r gurien, 

Unb too^nct bem tptttfommnen ©d^auf^Jiel bei, 1245 

ADem leljten, gräßüc^ftett, ba^ i^r bereitet! 

yi\ä)t §a6 unb 9?ad)e fc^ärfen i^ren Dolc^; 

©ie ItebeüoHe (3ct)tt)efter tuirb jur Xat 

©ejiDungcn. SSeine nic^t ! !Du ^aft ni^t fc^ulb. 

(Seit meinen erften ^^al^ren ^ab' id^ nid)t^ 1250 

©eliebt, ipie ic^ bic^ lieben fönnte, ©(j^mefter. 

Oa, fd|n)inge beinen ©ta^I, öerfc^one nid^t, 

3errei§e biefen Snfen nnb eröffne 

©en (Strömen, bie ^ier fieben, einen S33eg. 

(®r finft in Ermattung.) 

Sli^igettie. 

Slttein gn tragen biefe« Otüd unb glenb 1255 

3Sermag id| nic^t, — 3Bo bift bu, ^^labe«? 
333o finb' ic^ beine ©ilfe, teurer Süiann^ 

(@ic entfernt fid^ fu(^enb.) 
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Ovtft avLi feiner 9etäu6ung ertoac^enb unb fid^ aufric^tenb« 

3lod) einen! reiche mir au^ Set^e^ JJIuten 

'Den testen füllen Sec^er ber (Srquidung! 

Sa(b ift ber ilrampf be« gebend au^ bem ^fen 1260 

^inmeggefpült; balb fließet ftiü mein ®eift, 

J)er Cueöe be^ SSergeffen^ Eingegeben, 

3u euc^, il^r «Schatten, in bie en)'gen Siebet. 

®efä(üg (aj^t in eurer Stu^e fid| 

S)en umgetriebnen Sol^n ber (ärbe laben! — 1265 

Wetd^ ein ©elifpel Ijöf ic^ in ben S^^W^^ 
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S33eld^ ein ®txän\ä) au« iener ©ämmrutifl f auf ein ? — 
(Sic fommen fdjon, ben neuen ®aft ju fe^n! 
2Bcr ift bie ®c^ar, bie l^errüd^ miteinanber 
2Bie ein üerfammelt ffürften^au« fi(^ freut? 1270 
®ie gelten frieblic^, 2lif unb ^unge, äWönner 
9Äit SBcibem; göttergleic^ unb ä^nlic^ fc^einen 
üDie tt)anbelnben ©eftaltcn, Qa, fie finb'«, 
!Die a^n^erm meine« §aufe« ! — SDiit S^^eften 
®e^t Sitten« in öertrauUd^en ©ef^jrätj^en, 1275 

üDie Snaben fc^IiH^fen fdierjenb um fie l^er. 
3ft feine geinbf^aft ^ier mel^r unter eu^? 
SSerlof^ bie ^aä)t roxt ba« Sic^t ber ©onne? 
®o bin aud^ iä) ipittfommen, unb i^ barf 
Qn euem feierlichen 3^9 ^^ mifc^en* 1280 

SBittfommen, SSöter! euc^ grügt Dreft, 
SSon euerm (Stamme ber leljte aJiann; 
SBa« il^r gefät, l^at er geerntet: 
3Rit %iuä) betaben ftieg er ^erab/ 
ÜDod^ leidster tröget fid| ^ier jebe S3ürbe: 1285 

5We^mt i^n, nel^mt i^n in euem ^ei« I — 
!Di(^, 2ltreu«, e^f id|, aud| bic^, S^^eften; 
SBir finb ^ier alle ber geinbfd^aft lo«. — 
3eigt mir ben SSater, ben id^ nur einmal 
3m geben fa^ ! — 53ift bu'«, mein SSater ? 1290 
Unb fü^rft bie gjhttter vertraut mit bir ? 
ÜDarf Äl^tämneftra bie §anb bir reichen, 
®o barf Oreft auc^ gu if)r treten 
Unb barf i^r fagen: Sie^ beinen (So^n! — 
(Se^t euem (2ol)n! ^eißt i^n millfommen. 1295 
2luf Srben tpar in unferm §aufe 
®er ®ru6 be« a)forbe« 9en)l\^e 8o^u.u% 
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Unb ba^ ®efd|(ed)t be« alten S^antalu« 

§at feine greuben {enfeit^ ber i)laä)t 

3t|r rnft: SBillf ommen ! nnb ne^mt mi^ auf» 1300 

O fül^rt jum Sitten, jum 2lt)nt)erm mid^! 

2Bo ift ber 3llte? ©aß id^ i^n fe^e, 

©a« teure §aupt, ba« üielöerel^rte, 

©ae mit ben ©öttern 3U dtatt fag. 

Qijv fcfieint gu jaubern, euc^ n)egjutt)enben ? 1305 

3öa^ ift e«? Seibet ber ©öttergleic^e ? 

SBe^ mir! e« ^aben bie Übermä^fgen 

Der ©elbenbruft graufame Qualen 

aJüt e^men Letten feft aufgefc^miebet. 
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Dttft. 

©eib t^r aud^ fc^on ^erabgef ommen ? 1310 

SBo^I, @c^n)efter, bir! 3lod) fe^It gleftra: 

(Sin güfger ®ott fenb* un^ bie eine 

aWit fanften *ißfeilen aud| fdjnett ^erab. 

S)ic^, armer greunb, mu§ ic^ bebauem! 

Somm mit, fomm mit, gu ^luto« 2:^ron, 1315 

311^ neue ®äfte ben SBirt gu grüben! 

®efd|tt)ifter, bie i^r an bem tt)eiten §immel 
Da^ fc^öne Öidjt bei Jag unb 9?ad|t l^erauf 
'Den 9D?enfd|en bringet unb ben 2lbgefc^iebnen 
?Jic^t leudjten bürfet, rettet un^ ®efd)tt)ifter ! 1320 
^u tiebft, '^iant, beinen ^olben ©ruber 
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9?or aUtm, tt)a^ bir ßrb* unb ^immet bietet, 

Unb toenbeft bein iungfröuUc^ angefleht 

5Rad) feinem eiD'gcn Sichte fe^nenb ftill. 

D, Ia§ beti Sinj'gctt, ©pötgefunbuen mir 1325 

9?id)t in ber ginftemi^ be^ SBol^ttfmn^ rofen! 

Unb ift bein SSille, bo bn l^ier mic^ bargft, 

9innme^r öottcnbct, millft bu mir bnrc^ i^n 

Unb i^m bnrc^ mi(j^ bie fefge ^ilfe geben: 

(2o löf i^n üon ben S3anben jene^ ^vid)^, 1330 

Dag nic^t bie tenre ^txt ber SRettnng fc^minbe. 

Srfennft bn nn« nnb biefen l^eiPgen §ain 
Unb biefe^ Sic^t, ba« nidjt ben Stoten lend^tet? 
gül^Ift bn ben 2lrm be^ grennbe^ nnb ber ©c^mefter, 
Die bid| nod| feft, noc^ lebenb polten? gaß 1335 
Un^ fräftig an; wir finb nidjt teere ©chatten. 
aWerf anf mein SBort! SJemimm e^! S«affe bid^ 
3ufammen! 3^eber Stngenbüd ift tener, 
Unb nnfre 9tü(ffe^r ^ängt an garten gäben, 
Die, f^eint e^, eine günffge "ißarse fpinnt, 1340 

Sag mic^ jnm erftenmal mit freiem ©ergen 

^n beinen 3lrmen reine grenbe fjaben! 

Q\)x ®ötter, bie mit ftammenber ©emalt 

^l)v fc^lDere 333olfcn anf^njel^ren tpanbelt 

Unb gnäbig^emft ben lang erflef|ten SRegen 1345 

aWit Donnerftimmen nnb mit SBinbe^branfen 

Qn milben Strömen anf bie Srbe fc^üttet; 

Dod| balb ber iDZenfc^en granfenbe^ (Sriüarten 

Qn Segen anpöft nnb ba^ ban<je ®taM^\!t\^ 
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3ftt greubcblirf unb lauten ©auf üertDanbelt, 1350 

SBcnn in bcn Jroipfen frifd)crquicfter ©lättcr 

©ie neue (Sonne taufenbfac^ fi^ fpi^Ö^ft, 

Unb Qvi^ freunbüd^ bunt mit leidster ^anb 

ÜDen grauen g-Ior ber leljten SBoIfen trennt: 

O faßt ntidi aud^ in meiner ©c^ipefter 2lrmen, 1355 

2ln meine^^ greunbe^ S3ruft, tt)a^ i^r mir gönnt, 

aJüt öottem S)anf genießen unb begatten! 

(g^ löfet fid^ ber gluc^, mir fagt'^ ba^ ^erj, 

ÜDie (gumeniben gie^n, ic^ l^öre fie, 

3um Jartaru« unb [dalagen hinter fid^ 1360 

ÜDie e^men S^ore femabbonnemb ju. 

ÜDie grbe bampft erquidtenben ®erud^ 

Unb labet mid^ auf i^ren glädjen ein, 

3laä) geben^freub' unb großer SCat ju iagen« 

SSerfäumt bie ^tit nidjt, bie gemeffen ifti 1365 

ÜDer SBinb, ber unfre ©egel fd^mettt, er bringe 
ßrft unfre üotte greube gum Ol^mp. 
Äommt! ß^ bebarf ^ier fc^neüen 9tat unb ®^Iuß. 
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(Erfter 2luftritt^ 

©etilen bie §immlifd|en 

@inem ber Srbgebomen 1370 

3SieIe 9Sern)irrungen gu 

Unb bereiten fie i^m 
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aSott ber greube gu ©c^mcrjcn 

Unb öott ©d^merjctt jur greube 

SCicferfdiüttcrnbett Übergang: 1375 

ÜDann ergießen fic i^m 

3tt ber 5«ä^e ber ©tabt 

Ober am fernen ©eftabe, 

üDa| in ©tnnben ber 9lot 

SludE) bie §ilfe bereit fei^ 1380 

Sinen m^igen greunb. 

O fegnet, ©ötter, unfern ^^labe« 

Unb tt)a^ er immer unternel^men mag! 

@r ift ber 2trm be^ ^^üngltng« in ber ©d^Iad^t, 

De^ ©reifet leud^tenb 3lug' in ber SJerfammlung; 1385 

ÜDenn feine @eer ift ftille; fie betoa^rt 

ÜDer 9tu^e ^eifge^ unerfd^öpfte^ ®ut, 

Unb ben Um^ergetriebnen reid^et er 

9lue i^ren liefen $Rat unb §ilfe. 2»id^ 

$Ri§ er öom Sruber lo^; ben ftaunf iä) an 1390 

Unb immer ipieber an unb fonnte mir 

ÜDa« @Iücf nic^t eigen mad^en, tiefe il^n ni^t 

2lu« meinen 2(rmen lo^ unb fül^Ite nic^t 

Die 9fä^c ber @efa^r, bic un« umgibt. 

3fetät gel^n fie, i^ren 3lnfd^Iag au^jufül^ren, 1395 

ÜDer ®ee gu, tt)o ba^ Schiff mit ben ©efäl^rten, 

3n einer Suc^t öerftedt, auf^ 3^^^^^ lauert, 

Unb ^aben finget SBort mir in ben SDlunb 

©egeben, mid| gelehrt, ma^ id^ bem Sönig 

2lntn)orte, iDenn er fenbet unb ba^ Opfer 1400 

9Äir bringenber gebietet. 2ld^! id^ fe^e iDOl^I, 

Qij mufe mic^ leiten laffen lüie ein Äinb. 

Qd) i)abt nid^t gelernt ju ^intertjatteu 
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3loä) iemanb etlpa^ absuliften. SBe^! 

O tt)ct) ber 8üge! ®ie befreiet ttid)t, 1405 

2Bie iebe^ anbrc tual^rgefiproc^ne SBort, 

I)ie 4öruft; fie tnad^t un^ nic^t getroft, fie ängftet 

S)en, ber fle ^eimlid} fc^tniebet, unb fie fe^rt, 

(gm lo^gebrudter "ißfeU, öon einem '®otte 

©elDenbet unb öerfagenb, fid| jurürf 1410 

Unb trifft ben @d|ü^en, @org' auf @orge fc^iponft 

3Kir burd^ bie «ruft. @« greift bie gurie 

SSieüeic^t ben ©ruber auf bem 53oben tuieber 

©e^ Uttgen)ei^ten Ufer^ grimmig an. 

gntbedt man fie öielleid|t? SÄid^ bünft, ic^ ^öre 1415 

©eipaffnete fid| naiven ! — §ier ! — ÜDer Sote 

Äommt öon bem Könige mit fd^nettem Schritt. 

S^ fc^Iägt mein §erj, e« trübt fid| meine ©eele, 

©a 16) be^ aWannee Slngefic^t erblicfe, 

^em xä) mit faUc^em SBort begegnen foü. 1420 
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53efc^Ieunlge ba« Opfer, ^riefterin! 

T)er ilönig n)artet, unb eö t)arrt ba^ 3SoIf. 

3l>^töettie. 

Qd) folgte meiner ^f(id)t unb beinem SBinf, 

SBenn unvermutet nid}t ein ^inbemi« 

®id| amifc^en mic^ unb bie grfüüung fteüte. 1425 

5(rfaö, 

Wae iff^, ba^ ben «efet)! be^ Äönig^ ^inbert? 
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3^>ii0Cttie. 

ÜDer ^ufaß, beffen lüir nidit SÄeiftcr finb. 

So fagc tnir'^, ba^ ic^'^ i^m fdinelt öcrmelbe; 
I)entt er bejc^Io^ bei fid| ber beiben 2:ob. 

Sli^igenie* 

T)\t ®öttcr fiaben if)tt nod| nic^t befc^toffen. 1430 

Der älf [te biefer 3Känner trägt bic ®cf|ulb 

J)e^ nal)t)ern)attbtett Slut^, ba^ er öergo§. 

I)ie gurten verfolgen feinen ^fab, 

Qa, in bem innem Stempel fagte fetbft 

T)a^ Übel t^tt, unb feine ©egenlüart 1435 

(Sntf|eiligte bie reine ©tötte, 5Kun 

@ir x6) mit meinen ^^ungfraun, an bem 3)ieere 

T)er ©öttin Silb mit frifd^er SBeße net^enb, 

®e^eimni^t)oHe SBeil^e gu begel^n. 

@^ ftöre niemanb unfern ftitten 3^9* ^44© 

Qd) melbe biefe« neue §inbemi^ 

2)em Könige gefc^lüinb; beginne bu 

T)a^ ^eifge SBerf nidjt tl)% bi« er'« erlaubt* 

ÜDie« ift aHein ber ^rieft'rin überlaffen. 

©old^ feltnen gatt fott auc^ ber Äönig ipiffen. 1445 

S^^igeitie. 

©ein 9?at tt)ie fein 53efe^I öerftnbert nic^t«. 

Oft wirb ber Sßöd^tige jum ^4\m. ^^tXxo.^N.. 
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3ti]|tgeitte. 

Erbringe nid^t, mad xä) üerfagen foKte. 

SScrfogc nxä)t, twi« gut unb nü^Iui^ tft. 

^pf^x%ttnt. 
Qitf gebe nac^, tpenn bu nic^t fäumen tinHft 1450 

©d^neß bin ic^ mit ber 9?ac^ric^t in bem Sager 

Unb fc^neü mit feinen Sorten ^ier gurüd* 

O, fönnf ic^ i^m noc^ eine 53otfc^oft bringen, 

!J)ie aße^ löfte, toa^ un« iefet verwirrt: 

!J)enn bu l^aft nid^t be« Jreuen 9tot gea^tet^ 1455 

S^j^igenie. 
3Ba« i^ üermotj^te, l^ab' xä) gern gettnu 

yio6) änberft bu ben ®inn jur regten ^ÜU 

^pflxQtnxt. 

ÜDa^ fte^t nun einmal nid^t in unfrer 9Äac^t. 

!Du ^ältft unmöglich, m^ bir SKü^e foftet* 

3l>^töCttte. 

!Dir fc^eint e« möglid), n)eil ber SBunf^ bi^ trügt. 1460 

SBittft bu benn aße^ fo gelaffen tt)agen? 

S^^tgcttie^ 
Q6) ijaV ee in ber ©ötter ^anb gelegt 

Sie pflegen 3Wenfc^eu meTi\d)U^ yx erretten* 
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Stuf il^rcn gtngergeig fömmt aüe« an* 

Qäf fage btr, c« liegt in betner ^anb. 14% 

!De^ Sönig^ aufgebrad^ter @inn allem 

55erettet btefen gremben btttem STob* 

!Da« §eer entiDöl^nte längft öom l^arten Opfer 

Uttb öott bem blutigen iDtenfte fein ®emüt» 

Qa, mand^er, ben ein iDibrige^ ©efd^icf 1470 

Sin frembe« Ufer trug, entpfanb e« felbft, 

SBie göttergleid^ bem armen ^rrenben, 

Uml^ergetrieben an ber fremben ®renge, 

Sin freunblid^ SKenfd^enangefu^t begegnet. 

O, iDenbe ni^t öon un^, toa^ bu öermagft! 1475 

!E)u enbeft leidet, toa^ bu begonnen l^aft: 

!Denn nirgenb^ baut bie 9)?ifbe, bie l^erab 

3n menfd^üd^er ©eftalt öom ©immel fommt, 

gin JReid^ fic^ fc^neöer, ate ido trüb unb tt)ilb 

(gin neue« SSoII, öott geben, 3Jhtt unb Äraft, 1480 

®id^ felbft unb banger Sll^nung überfaffen, 

De« aWenfd^enleben« fd^iDere Jöürben trögt. 

Sti^igettie* 

grfd^üttre meine ©eele nid&t, bie bu 
9?ad^ beinem SBitten nid^t beiDegen fannft. 

®o lang' e« ^tit x% fd^ont man totbtx SDWll^e 1485 
9?od^ eine« guten Sorte« Sieberl^ofung. 

!Du mad^ft bir 9Rü^' unb mir erregft bu ©d^mergen; 
^ergeben« beibe«: barum la^ mid) nun. 
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!iDie ©d^merjen \xnb% bie td^ ju ©ilfe rufe: 

!Denn e« ftnb greunbe, ®ute« raten fie* 1490 

S^i^igeitie. 
©te faffen meine ®eele mit OeiDaft, 
'^06) tilgen fie ben SBiberiDtüen nid^t» 

gü^It eine fc^öne ©eele 3Bibertt)iaen 
Pr eine 3Bo^Itat, bie ber gble reicht? 

S^j^igenie» 

3a, toenn ber gble, ma« fid^ nid^t gegiemt, 1495 

(Statt meinet !Danfe^ mid^ ermerben tt)itt. 

SBer feine 5Keigung fü^lt, bem mangelt e^ 

3ln einem SBorte ber ©ntfd^utb'gung nie. 

!Dem gürften fag' id^ an, tt)a^ ^ier gefd^el^n. 

O tt)ieber]^oIteft bu in beiner Seele, 1500 

SBie ebel er fid^ gegen bx6) betrug 

SSon beiner Slnfunft an bi« biefen S:ag! 



Dritter ^tuftrttt. 

2()}l^igenie aOein. 

»on biefe« aWanne^ SRebe fü^r id^ mir 

3ur ungelegnen 3^i^ ^^^ ©^^3 ^^ ^fen 

Stuf einmal umgemenbet. Qä) erfd^redte ! — 1505 

ÜDenn iDie bie glut mit fd^neßen (Strömen tt)ad^fenb 

ÜDie gelfen überfpüft, bie in bem (^anb 

9lm Ufer liegen: fo bebedtte ganj 

(Sin ifveubenftvom mein (Jnnerfte«. Q6) ^iett 
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Qu meinen 2lrmen ba« Unmögüd^e. 15 lo 

g^ fd^ien fid^ eine SBoffe tt)ieber fanft 

Um mid) ju legen, öon ber @rbe mid^ 

gntpor 3U I)eben unb in ienen ©d^lummer 

3Kid^ einjuttjiegen, ben bie gute ®öttin 

Um meine ©d^töfe legte, ba il)r 9lrm 1515 

^iä) rettenb fagte. — 3Keinen Vorüber 

(Srgriff ba« §erg mit einziger ®elDaIt: 

3fd^ ]^ord)te nur auf feine« greunbe« 9iat; 

5Kur fie gu retten brang bie @eefe öormärt«. 

Unb tt)ie ben stippen einer müften -^nfef 1520 

ÜDer ©d^iffer gern ben SRüdten menbet: fo 

8ag Sauri« l^inter mir. 9?un I)at bie (Stimme 

ÜDe« treuen 5Kann« mid^ iDieber aufgett)edEt, 

!Da6 id^ aud& 3Kenfcöen ^ier öertaffe, mid^ 

(Srinnert. ÜDo^j^jett iDirb mir ber betrug 1525 

SSer^agt. O bleibe rul)ig, meine ©eele! 

4Beginnft bu nun gu ft^manfen unb ju jnjeifeln? 

ÜDen feften 55oben beiner ßinfamfeit 

mvi^t bu öerlaffen! SBieber eingefd^ifft, 

Srgreifen bid^ bie»SBetten fd^aufelnb, trüb 153c 

Unb bang öerfenneft bu bie SBelt unb bid^* 



Vierter 2tuftrttt. 

SBo ift fie? ba§ id^ i^r mit fd)netlen SBorten 
T)k fro^e 55otfc^aft unfrer 5Rettuuq^ bt:lu<^tl 
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ÜDu ficl^ft mtd^ l^ter öott ©orgen unb grtoartung 
©e« fidlem 2:rofte«, ben bu mir öerflJrid^ft 1535 

©ein 55rttber tft gel^eitt! ÜDen gelfcnfioben 

!De« ungetüetfiten Ufer^ unb ben ®anb 

55etraten tt)tr mit fröl^Itd^en ©ef^jräd^en; 

©er ^aitt blieb l^inter un«, toir merften*^ ntd^t 

Unb l^errlid^er unb immer l^errlid^er 1540 

Umloberte ber ^^ugenb fd^öne flamme 

©ein lodig ^anpt; fein öotte« Singe glül^te 

85on 3Äut unb ©offnung, unb fein freie« ^erj 

Srgab fid^ gang ber greube, gang ber 8uft, 

!Dicl^, feine {Retterin, unb mid^ gu retten. 1545 

©efegnet feift bu, unb e« möge nie 
9Son beiner ixppt, bie fo ®ute« f^Jtad^, 
!3Der Jon be« geiben« unb ber 0age tönen! 

Qä) bringe mel^r ate ba«; benn fd^ön begleitet, 

®leid^ einem ijürften, |)flegt ba« ®fücf gu nal^n. 1550 

9lud^ bie ®efäf)rten l^aben toxx gefunben. 

Qxi einer gelfenbud^t öerbargen fie 

!Da« ®d^iff unb fagen traurig unb ertoartenb. 

@ie fallen beinen Vorüber, unb e« regten 

®id^ atte iaud^genb, unb fie baten bringenb, 1555 

ÜDer Slbfal^rt @tunbe gu befd^leunigen. 

6« fel)net iebe J^^^uft fid^ nad) bem 9tuber, 

Unb felbft ein Sinb er^ob öom Sanbe lif^jelnb, 

^on aJfen gleid^ bemerft, bie ^otben ©d^ipingen. 
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!Drum Ia§ un^ eilen, fül)re tnid^ jum Stempel, 1560 

8a§ mxä) ba^ ^ettigtum betreten, tag 

üRid^ unfrer SBünfdie 3^^^ öerel)renb f äffen! 

Qä) bin aOein genug, ber ®öttin «tfb 

2luf iDol^Igeübten ©(^ultern toeggutragen; 

SBie fel^n' xd) mid^ nad) ber erlDünfd^ten SaftI 1565 

(ßt ge^t gegen ben tCem^el unter ben legten SBorten, o^ne ju bemerten, ba| 
S^^igenie nic^t folgt; enblic^ te^rt er fld^ um.) 

!Du ftel^ft unb gauberft — fage mir — bu fd^toeigft! 

ÜDu fd^einft öertoorren! SBiberfe^et fid^ 

gin neue^ Unl^eif unferm ©lud? (Sag'an! 

^aft bu bem fiönige ba^ Huge SBort 

SSermetben laffen, ba^ tt)ir abgerebet? 1570 

Q(i) l^abe, teurer 3Kann; bod^ mirft bu fd^elten. 

gin fd^lDeigenber SSermei« toar mir bein Slnblidt. 

De^ Äönig^ 55ote tarn, unb iDie bu e^ 

9Rir in ben 2Runb gefegt, fo fagf id^'^ il^m* 

(Sr fd^ien ju ftaunen unb öerlangte bringenb, 1575 

!Die feltne geier erft bem Sönigc 

3u melben, feinen SBiüen ju öemef)men; 

Unb nun eriDarf id^ feine äsieberfel^r. 

SBe^ un^I Smeuert f darnebt nun bie ©efal^r 

Um unfre ©d^Iafe ! Sarum ^aft bu nid^t 1580 

Qn^ ^riefterrec^t bic^ mei^Iid^ eingebet ? 

m eine ^ütte \)aV iä)'^ nie ftebraud^t 
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@o iDirft bu, reine Seele, iiä) unb un^ 

3u ©ruttbe rid^ten. 2Barum baäfü xä) ntd^t 

Sluf btefen gatt öorau« unb Icl^rte bic^ 1585 

2lud^ btefer gorbrung au^juipeid^en ! 

5Rur mtd^, bie ©d^ulb ift mein, xä) fül^I e« mo^f; 
ÜDod^ fomtf ii) anber« nid^t bcm 3Kantt begegnen, 
!Der mit SSernunft unb gmft öon mir öertangte, 
2Ba^ il^m mein ^erg at^ SRed^t geftel^en mußte. 1590 

©efäl^rltd^er jiel^t fid^'« gufammen; bod^ aud^ fo 

Sag un^ nid^t jagen ober unbefonnen 

Unb übereilt un^ [efbft berraten. SRu^ig 

©rtoarte bu bie SBiebertunft be^ 4Boten 

Unb bann ftef) feft, er bringe, toa^ er toiU: 

!Denn fofd^er SBeiI)ung geier anjuorbnen 1595 

©e^ört ber ^JJriefterin unb nid^t bem Ä'önig. 

Unb forbert er, ben fremben 3Kann ju fef)n, 

S)er öon bem SÖaI)nfinn fd^toer belaftet ift, 

@o kl)v! e^ ab, ate l^iefteft bu un^ beibe 1600 

Qm Stempel n)o^I öeriDal^rt. ©0 fd^aff un^ 8uft, 

S)a6 mir auf^ eitigfte, ben fieifgen 'S)6)aii 

®em rau^ unmürb^gen SSoIf entmenbenb, fliel)n. 

®ie beften ^eid^en fenbet un« 'äpoU, 

Unb el)' mir bie -©ebingung fromm erfüllen, 1605 

grfüUt er göttlid^ fein SJerfpred^en fd^on. 

Dreft ift frei, geseilt ! — 5Kit bem -befreiten, 

D führet un^ hinüber, günft'ge ffiinbe, 

^ur ef^/feninfel, bie ber ®ott bett)oI)nt; 
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!j)ann md) 3Kt)cen, bafe e§ lebenbig iuerbe, 1610 

!j)a6 t)on ber 3(fd)e be^ üerlofd^nen ©erbe^ 
T)ie 33atergötter frö^tid^ fidi crl^eben 
Unb fd^öne^ geuer if)re 3BoI)nuttgen 
Umkudite! ©eine §anb foll i^nen SBeil^rauci^ 
3uerft au^ golbnen ©dualen [treuen. ÜDu 1615 

Öringft über ietie ©d^mette ^eU unb geben tt)ieber, 
(Sntfü{)nft ben glud^ unb fd^müdeft neu bie ÜDeinen 
Wit frif^en Öeben^btüten l^errfid^ au^. 

SSernel^m' iä) hiä), fo menbet ficb, teurer, 

Sßie fid) bie Slume naä) ber ®onne menbet, 1620 

ÜDie ®eele, öoti bem ©tra^Ie beiner SBorte 

©etroffen, fid^ bem fußen SErofte nad^. 

3Bie föfttid^ ift be^ gegenmärt'gen greunbe^ 

©emiffe Siebe, beren ^immel^fraft 

Sin Sinfamer entbel^rt unb [ritt öerfinft. 1625 

ÜDenn langfam reift, öerfc^Ioffen in bem -83ufen, 

®ebanf i^m unb @ntfd)lu5; bie ®egemt)art 

!De^ giebenben entmidfette fie leidet. 

8eb' tDof)ü ÜDie greunbe miß id^ nun geft^minb 
-©emsigen, bie fel)ntic^ iDartenb ^arren. 1630 

!j)ann fomm' ic^ fd^nell jurüdt unb laufc^e ^ier 
Qm gelfenbufc^ üerftedEt auf beinen SBinf — 
SBa^ finneft bu? 9luf einmal überfd^lDebt 
gin ftilter Srauerjug bie freie ©tirne. 

SSerjeif)! SBie leidste 3Botten öor ber Sonne, 1635 
®o jiel^t mir öor ber Seele leidste ©orge 
Unb 4Bangtgfeit öorüber. 
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Preßte ttu^t! 
^etrttgHc^ f(^(og bie ^6)1 mit ber ®efa^ 
(Sin enge^ ^ünbntd; beibe finb ©efeüetu 

Stiligeme. 
!£)te (Sorge nenn' id^ ebe(, bie ntid^ toamt^ 1640 

©en Äönig, ber mein giDeiter SSater ttxtrb, 
3li6)t tMx\d) gu betrügen, ju beranben. 

©er bcinen 55ruber \ä)laä)ttt, bem entfliel^ft bn* 

S^^igenie. 
e« ift berfclbc, ber mir ®vlM tat 

!Da^ ift nid^t Unbanf, toa^ bie 3lot gebent. 1645 

Sti^igettie. 

© bleibt »ol^I Unbanf ; nur bie 9?ot entfd^ulbigf^. 

SSor ©Ottern unb öor 9)?enfd^en bid^ geipig. 

3»>|ltgcnie» 
Slttein mein eigen §erj ift nid^t befriebigt. 

3u ftrenge gorbrung ift öerborgner ©tolg. 

3^4tgettie* 

3d^ unterfud^e nid^t, id^ fü^Ie nur. 1650 

gül^Ift bu bid^ red^t, fo mugt bu bid^ öerel^ren. 

S^^igettie. 

&anj unbefledt genießt fid^ nur ba^ §erj. 
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®o l^aft bu bid^ im Xtmptl tDol^I betoa^rt; 

©a^ Seben lel^rt uti^, tDetiiger mit uti^ 

Uttb anbem ftretige fein; bu lemft e« aud^* i^ 

©0 tDunberbar ift bie^ ©efd^Ied^t gebifbet, 

®o öielfad^ iff« öerfdilungen unb öcrfnü|)ft, 

!Da§ feiner in \xä) felbft, nod^ mit ben anbem 

®id^ rein unb unöertDorren l^alten !ann. 

%ud) finb tt)ir nic^t befteüt, un^ felbft gu rid^ten. 1660 

3u iDattbeltt unb auf feinen 2Beg gu feigen, 

Oft eine^ SIÄenfd^en erfte, näd^fte ^ftic^t; 

!Denn feiten fd^öfet er red^t, toa^ er getan, 

Unb toa^ er tut, »eig er faft nie ju fd^äfeen. 

gaft überrcb'ft bu mid^ gu beincr 3Keinung. 1665 

©raud^f^ Überrebung, tt)o bie SBal^I öerfagt ift? 
!Den 55ruber, bid^ unb einen greunb gu retten, 
Oft nur ein Seg; fragt fid^'.^ ob toir i^n ge^n? 

Sti^igenie. 

O Ia§ mid^ gaubem! benn bu tätcft felbft 

Sin fold^e« Unred^t feinem SUiann gelaffen, 1670 

©em bu für SBo^ltat bid^ öerpflid^tet l^ielteft. 

SBenn tt)ir gu grunbe gcl)en, »artet bein 
gin l^ärtrer SJormurf, ber 9Sergtt)eifIung trägt. 
9»an fie^t, bu bift ni^t an SSerluft geiDoI)nt, 
!Da bu, bem großen Übel gu entgef)en, 1675 

ein fatfd^e^ SBort nid^t einmal o^j^eni töiai^l. 
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D, trüg' ii) hoi) ein möttttttd^ §erg in mir, 
S)a^, tDCtttt e^ einen fül)nen SJorfafe l^egt, 
2Jor {eber anbem ©timnie \xd) öerfc^fie^t ! 

ÜDu »eigerft bid^ umfonft; bie el^me ^anb 1680 

Der 9?ot gebietet, unb il^r emfter SBinf 

5ft oberfte^ ®efefe, bem ®ötter fefbft 

^id) nntermerfen muffen. ©c^tDeigenb l^crrfd^t 

S)e^ ett)'gen ©d^idfate unberatne ©c^mefter. 

9Ba^ fie bir auferlegt, ba^ trage; tu, 1685 

9Ba^ fie gebeut. ÜDa« anbre tod^t bu. öalb 

fomm' xä) gurüd, au^ beiner I)eit'gen ^anb 

©er ^Rettung fd^öne« ©iegef gu empfangen. 



;Jfinfter ^tuftrttt* 

^6) mug il^m folgen; benn bie SUleinigen 

©el^' id^ in bringenber Oefal^r. Dod^, ad^! 1690 

3Äein eigen ©d^idtfal mad^t mir bang unb bänger. 

D foß ic^ niiit bie ftiUe Hoffnung retten, 

Die in ber Sinfamfeit id^ fd^ön genäl)rt? 

@oü biefer glud^ benn emig malten? ®olt 

9Jie bie^ ®efc^(ed^t mit einem neuen Segen 1695 

@id^ mieber ^eben ? — 9Jimmt bod^ alle« ab ! 

Da« befte ®Iüdf, be« geben« fd^önfte ffraft 

grmattet enbüd^! SBarum nid^t ber gfud^? 

(So ^offt' id^ benn vergeben«, l^ier öerma^rt, 

^on meinet |)aufe« Sc^idfat abgefd^ieben, 1700 
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!j)ereinft mit reiner ^atib unb reinem §ergen 

©ie fd^mer befledte SBol^nung jn entfül^nen! 

Saum mirb in meinen Firmen mir ein -©ruber 

SSom grimmigen Übet »unberöoü unb fdineü 

®e^eift, faum na^t ein lang erflel^te^ ®ti^iff/ 1705 

9Äic^ in ben ^ort ber SSateriDett ju leiten, 

®o legt bie taube 5Kot ein boppttt Safter 

5Rit e^mer §anb mir auf: ba^ l^eifige, 

3Kir anöertraute, t)ielöeref)rte 55ilb 

3u rauben unb ben 5Kann gu f)intergc]^n, 1710 

!Dem lä) mein geben unb mein (Sdiicffal banfe. 

D bag in meinem ^fen nidit julefet 

©n 3BiberlDitte feimc! ber S^itanen, 

!Der alten ®ötter tiefer ^ag auf eud^, 

Olympier, nid^t aud^ bie garte ©ruft 1715 

3Kit ©eierftauen faffe! 5Rettet mic^ 

Unb rettet euer Sifb in meiner Seele! 

aSor meinen Clären tönt ba« alte 8ieb — 
aSergeffen I)att* id^'^ unb öerga^ e« gern — 
S)a^ 8ieb ber Margen, ba^ fie graufenb fangen, it» 
Slf^ S:antalu^ mm golbnen ©tul^Ie fiel; 
®ie litten mit bem ebetn jS^tnnbt; grimmig 
SBar il^re 55ruft unb furd^tbar xi)x ®efang. 
Qn unfrer 3^ugenb fang'^ bie Slmme mir 
Unb ben ©efd^miftem öor, id^ merif e^ idoI^L 1725 
g« fürchte bie ®ötter 

!Da^ SIÄenfd^engefc^led^t ! 

®ie l^alten bie ©errfd^aft 

3^n emigen ©änben 

Unb fönnen fie braud^en, 1730 

?Öie*^ if)nen gefaßt. 
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Der fürchte jie iopptlt, 
!Dctt ic fie ergeben! 
9luf ta|)|)en Uttb SBoIfcti 
®tnb ©tül^fe berettet 1735 

Um flofbene STtfd^e. 

Srl^ebet ein ^tüx^t [x6): 
©0 ftürjenbte (Säfte, 
®efd^möf)t utib gefd^önbet, 
3ti näd^tfidie STiefen 1740 

Uttb l^arren öergebett^, 
3m gtttftern gebuttbett, 
©ered^tett ©erid^te^^ 

®te aber, ftc bleiben 
3tt emigett geftctt 1745 

9ln golbenen STifd^en. 
@ie fd^reitett öom ^Jerge 
3u ^Sergen l^inüber; 
9ln« ©d^fünben ber SEiefe 
!Dampft il)nen ber 9ltem 1750 

®rfti(fter STitanen, 
®Ieid^ D^jfergerüd^ett, 
ein leidste« ®ett)ölfe. 

@« »enben bie §errfd^er 
^l^r fegnenbe^ 9lnge 1755 

9Son gangen ©efd^Ied^tem 
Unb meiben, im Snfel 
!Die el^mat^ geliebten, 
©tiü rebenben 3wge 
ÜDe^ 2l{)nf)errn gn fef)n. 1760 

®o fangen bie Margen; 
g^ t}oxä)t ber SSerbannte 
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Ott näd^ttid^en ^ö^Icit, 

©er 3ßte, bte gieber, 

!3^enlt ^nber unb @ttle( i7«s 

Unb fd^üttett ba« ^(xupt. 



fünfter ^uftug. 

<Etftec 2tuftritt. 

SSertDlrrt mu§ td^ i^^ttf^n, ba§ td^ nld^t toti^, 

SBo^itt td^ meinen Slrgmofin richten fott. 

©inb'« bte ©efangnen, bie anf tl)re glnd^t 

SSerftoWen ftnnen? 3fff« bte ^rtefterin, 1770 

T)k il)nen ijtfft? g^ mel)rt fid^ ba^ ©erüc^t, 

!Da« ©d^iff/ ba^ btefe beiben l^ergebrad^t, 

©ei irgenb nod^ in einer Sdnäft öerftedtt. 

Unb iene^ 3Kanne^ SBal^nfinn, biefe SBeil^e, 

!J)er l^eiPge SSormonb biefer S^^'^^if ^f^^ '775 

JDen SlrgiDol^n lauter unb bte SSorftd^t auf* 

g^ fomme fd^nell bte ^riefterln l^erbei! 

!J)ann gel^t, burd^fud^t ba« Ufer fd^arf unb fd^nell 

9Som SSorgebirge bi^ jum ©oin ber ©öttin. 

2Serfd)onet feine l^eit'gen J^iefen, legt 1780 

55ebäd^t'gen §inter^att unb greift fie an; 

SÖo il^r fie finbet, faßt fie, mie il^r pflegt 
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^toetter 2tuftrttt. 

^I^oad allein. 

ßtttfefettc^ tDcd^felt mir ber ©rnnm im ^fen, 

grft gegen fie, bie xä) fo ^eilig f)ieft, 

S)atttt gegen mid^, ber ic^ fie gum SSerrat 1785 

ÜDurd^ 9?ac^fi(i|t unb burd) ®üte bitbete. 

3ur ©ftaüerei gemö^nt ber Wtn\äf fid) gut 

Unb lernet fetd^t ge^ord^en, menn man ilin 

ÜDer greil)eit gang beraubt. Qa, tt)äre fie 

3n meiner W^nijtxxn rof)e §anb gefallen, 1790 

Unb ij'attt fie ber f)eirge ©rimm üerfc^ont: 

@ie iDäre frof) gett)efen, fid^ allein 

3u retten, l^ötte banfbar il)r ©efd^id 

@r!annt unb frembe« 53fut öor bem 9lltar 

SScrgoffen, ptte ^flid^t genannt, 1795 

SBa« 5«ot mv. 5«un lodt meine ®üte 

Qu il^rer ^öruft öermegnen SBunfd^ l^erauf. 

SJergeben« l^offf id^, fie mir gu üerbinben; 

®ie finnt fid^ nur ein eigen ©d^idffat au«. 

T)Vixä) Sc^meid^elei gemann fie mir ba« ©erg; 1800 

^JJun ipiberfte^' id^ ber: fo fuc^t fie fid} 

ÜDen SBeg burt^ i^ift unb SErug, unb meine ®üte 

(Scheint i^r ein attöerjä^rte« (Eigentum. 



Dritter 2tuftrttt. 

"^n forberft mid^? SBa« bringt bid^ gu un« l^er? 
X)u fc^kbft ha^ Opfer au^, \\i an, marum? 1805 
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Qd) \)aV an 9lrfa^ aüe« ffar erjäl)lt. 

3Son bir möt^t' idi e^ njeiter nod^ öemef)mett. 

3*>l|t0ettic. 

!Dic ©öttitt gibt bir grift jur Überlegung. 

@ie ft^eint bir fefbft gelegen, biefe grift. 

S^^igetitc. 

SBenn bir ba« ^erj jum graufamen (gntfcbtug 1810 

9SerI)ärtet ift: fo fodteft bu nid^t fommen! 

©in S'önig, ber Unmenfd^tidie^ öertangt, 

J^inb't Wiener g'nug, bie gegen ®nab' unb 8of)n 

ADen I)alben glud^ ber Sat begierig f äffen; 

ÜDoc^ feine ©egentoart bleibt unbefledt. 1815 

Sr finnt ben Job in einer fd^njeren äöolfe, 

Unb feine S3oten bringen flammenbe^ 

SJerberben auf be^ 2lrmen {x^^t f)inab; 

Sr aber fc^toebt burc^ feine ©ö^en rul^ig, 

@in unerreid^ter ®ott, im ©türme fort. 1820 

©ie ^eifge 8i)3pe tönt ein toübc^ 8ieb. 

Srtigeitie. 
5Kid^t ^riefterin, nur Agamemnon« Zo6)ttx. 
!Der Unbefannten SBort öerel^rteft bu, 
S)er gürftin miUft bu rafd^ gebieten? S'iein! 
3Jon ^ugenb auf ^ab' ic^ gelernt ge^orc^en, 1825 
@rft meinen (Sltern unb bann einer @ottl)eit, 
Unb folgfam fü^tt' ic^ imme.x \atm ^^j^t 
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2lm fd^öttftctt frei; aüctn beut l^artcn SBortc, 

üDcm raupen 9lu«fprud^ eine« ÜRanne« mx6) 

3u fügen, lemf id^ toeber bort nod^ l^ier. 1830 

diu alt ©efefe, nid^t iä), gebietet btr. 

SBir faffen ein ©efefe begierig an, 

ÜDa« unfrer geibenfd^aft gur SÖaffe bient. 

(Sin anbre« fprid^t gu mir, ein ältere«, 1835 

5D?id^ bir gn toiberfe^en, ba« ©ebot, 

ÜDem ieber grembe Zeitig ift. 

g« fd^einen bie ©efangnen bir fel^r nal^ 

2lm §ergen; benn oor SInteil unb ©etoegnng 

SSergiffeft bu ber Stug^eit erfte« Sßort, 

ÜDa§ man ben $lRäd^tigen nid^t reijcn foS* 1840 

St'^idettie. 

9?eb' ober fd^ttJeig' id^, immer fannft bn toiffen, 
SBa« mir im §ergen ift unb immer bleibt. 
Soft bie Erinnerung be« gteid^en (Sd^idtfafö 
5Rid^t ein öerfd^togne« §er3 gum äÄitteib auf? 
3Sßie me^r benn mein«! Qn i^nen fel^' id^ mid^. 1845 
Qd) i)abt öorm Sittare fetbft gejtttert, 
Unb fcicrtict) umgab ber frü^e 2^ob 
!Die Snieenbe; ba« 2Jieffer gudtte fd^on, 
!Den lebenöotten Sufen gu burd^bo^ren; 
3Bein ^^^^^^f^^^ entfette mirbelnb fid^, 1850 

Sf^ein Singe bvaä), unb — \i) ^aub mid\ gerettet. 
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@tnb lüir, tt)a« ®öttcr fltiäbtg un« gettJöl^rt, 

Unglüdli^ett ntd^t gu erftatteti fd^utbig? 

J)u toeigt e«, fennft miä), unb bu toißft miä) giDtttgett! 

©e^orc^e bcmem ÜDietifte, tttd^t btvx §crrtt. 1855 

Sag ab ! befd^öntgc ttid^t bie ®ttoatt, 

ÜDie fid^ ber (Sd^toad^^eit eine« 2Betbe« freut. 

Qä) bin fo frei geboren ate ein ÜKann. 

©tünb' sigamemnon« (Sol^n bir gegenüber, 

Unb bu oertangteft, toa« fid^ nid^t gebül^rt, 1860 

©0 ^at aud^ er ein ©d^toert unb einen 2lntt, 

ÜDie Siedete feine« ©ufen« gu oerteib'gen. 

Q6) l^abe nid^t« ate SBorte, unb e« giemt 

ÜDem eblen ÜRann, ber grauen 2Bort gu ad^teu. 

Qä) ad^f e« mel^r at« eine« ©ruber« ©d^toert. 1865 

3))tidenie« 
!Ca« 80« ber ©äffen toed^fett l^in unb t)er; 
Sein Muger ©treiter f)äit ben geinb gering. 
5lud^ o^ne ^Ufe gegen Strufe unb §ärte 
§at bie 9?atur ben ©d^toad^en nid^t getaffen: 
©ie gab gur 8ift xi)m ^reube, tcl^rt' i^n fünfte; 1870 
53alb ttjeic^t er au«, oerfpätet unb umgel^t. 
3a, ber ©etoattige oerbient, ba§ man fie übt. 

Die SBorfü^t fteCt ber 8ift fid^ Kug entgegen* 
Unb eine reine ©eete brandet fte Xi\ä\L 
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(Spxxä) Uttbe^utfam mä)t betn eigen Urteil. 1875 

SD fä^eft bu, tt)ie meine Seele fäui^ift, 

(Sin bö« ©efd^id, ba^ fie ergreifen roxü, 

Qm erften 5lnfaß mutig abzutreiben! 

©0 fte^' iä) benn ^ier toe^rto^ gegen bid^? 

ÜDie fd^öne Sitte, ben anmufgen S^tiQ, 1880 

^n einer grauen ©anb gettjattiger 

9lfö (g^ttjert unb SBaffe, ftößeft bu aurüd: 

SÖa« bleibt mir nun, mein ^^nnre« gu oerteib'gen ? 

9htf id^ bie ©öttin um ein SBunber an? 

3ft feine Äraft in meiner (Seele liefen? 1885 

(S^ fd^eint, ber beiben gremben ©d^idtfat mad^t 
Unmäßig bid^ beforgt. 2Ber finb fie? fprid^! 
gür bie bein ®eift gettjattig fid^ ergebt? 

S^Jigeuie. 

Sie finb — fie fd^einen — für ©ried^en fjoiV x6) fie. 

5?anb^teute finb e«? Unb fie l^aben lüol^t 1890 

©er mdUiix f^öne« «itb in bir erneut? 

^[^l^igenie (nad^ einißem ©tiafc^toeißen). 

Qat benn jur unerhörten Stat ber äWann 
allein ba« 9?e^t? !Drüctt benn Unmögti^e« 
3lnx er an bie gettjalt'ge §etbenbruft? 
S33a^ nennt man grog ? S33a^ ^ebt bie Seele fd^aubernb 1895 
!Dem immer wieber^otenben Grjä^ter, 
2lfö toa^ mit unttJa^rfd^einUd^em Srfotg 
^er SKutigfte beQanxi? ©er in ber iWad^t 
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9lttetn ba^ ^cer be^ gcitibe« überfd^tetd^t, 

SBic utiöcrfe^en eine gtamme toütenb 1900 

J)ie Sd^tafenben, griDad^enben ergreift, 

^ute^jt, gebrängt öon ben Srmunterten, 

Sluf geinbe« ^ferben, bod^ mit ©eute feiert, 

S33irb ber aüein gepriefen? ber attein, 

!Der, einen fidlem S33eg öerad^tenb, fül^n 1905 

©ebirg' unb SBälber burd^guftreifen gel^t, 

ÜDafe er öon SRäubem eine ©egenb föubre? 

3fft un« nid^t« übrig? aJhtg ein gartet SBeib 

(Sid^ il^re« angebomen 9?ed^td entäußern, 

S33ilb gegen ffiitbe fein, toie Slmajonen 1910 

T)a^ Stecht be« @cbtt)ert« eud^ rauben unb mit 53tute 

!Die UnterbrüdEung räd^en? 2luf unb ab 

(Steigt in ber ©ruft ein füfjned Unternehmen: 

Qd) werbe großem 3SorlDurf nid^t entgel)n, 

5Rod^ fd^merem Übel, ttjenn e^ mir mißlingt; 1915 

5lüein euc^ leg' id^'d auf bie ^iee! SBenn 

Qi)x njal^rl^aft feib, njie il^r gepriefen toerbet, 

©0 jeigfd burd^ euem ©eiftanb unb oer^errtid^t 

ÜDurd^ mid^ bie ffia^rl^eit ! — ^a, öemimm, Sönig, 

g^ iDirb ein ^eimtid^er betrug gefd^miebet; 1920 

SSergeben^ fragft bu ben ©efangnen nad^; 

®ie finb ^inttjeg unb fud^en il^re greunbe, 

ÜDie mit bem @d^iff am Ufer »arten, auf. 

ÜDer ält'fte, ben bad Übet l^ier ergriffen 

Unb nun öertaffen l^at — e« ift Oreft, 1925 

3ßein ©ruber, unb ber anbre fein SSertrauter, 

©ein 3^ugenbfreunb, mit 9?amen ^ijtabe^. 

2lpoß fd^idtt fie öon "Delphi biefem Ufer 

ajfit göttUd^en «efc^Ien ju, ba« Sitb 
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!Dianend iDeggurauben unb gu i^m 1990 

'Cie ©d^toeftcr l^mjubringeti, unb baffir 

33crfpri^t er bem öon tJurien SScrfotgtett, 

J)e5 ajhitterbtute« ©d^ulbigen, ©efrciung- 

Un^ beibe ^ab' id^ nun, bte Überbticbncn 

ä5on Stantat« §au«, in beine ©anb gelegt: 1935 

äJerbirb und — toenn bu barfft 

ÜDu glaubft, e« ^öre 
üDer ro^e ©c^tl^e, ber Sarbar, bie ©timme 
Der SBa^r^ett unb ber SKeufd^tid^Ieit, bie Sltreu«^ 
!Der ®ried^e, nic^t öema^m? 

e« ^ört fie jeber, 
©eboren unter febem ©immel, bem 1940 

!Ded gebend Quelle burd^ ben öufen rein 
Unb unge^inbert fliegt. — 2Bad finnft bu mir, 
O Sönig, fctinjeigenb in ber tiefen ©eete? 
3fft ed SJerberben? (go tm mic^ juerft! 
!Denn nun em^ifinb' id), ba und feine {Rettung 1945 
3ßc^r übrig bleibt, bie gräglid^e ©efal^r, 
S33orcin xä) bie ©etiebten übereilt 
93orfä^tici^ ftürjte. SBe^! ic^ ttjerbe fie 
(Sebunben öor mir fe^n! 3Kit toeld^en ©tiefen 
Äann iä) öon meinem 33ruber 9lbfd^icb mi)mtn, 1950 
Den ic^ ermorbe? Stimmer fann x6) üjvx 
3Ke^r in bie öietgetiebten 2lugen [d^aun! 

(So fjaben bie 53etrüger fünftlid^*bic^tenb 
^er lang SSerfcf)to§uen, il)re ffiünf^e teic^t 
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Unb iDifftg ©taubenben ein fotd^ ©efpinft 1955 

Um« ©aupt gciDorfen! 

SWein! Äötttfl, ttctn! 
Qä) fönnte l^ttitcrgattflcti toerbctt; bicfe 
(Sinb treu unb toal^r» SBirft bu fie anber« finben, 
@o ta§ fie fallen unb öerftofee mx6), 
SJerbanne mid^ gur ©träfe meiner Siorl^eit i960 

9ln einer ßti^jpeninfet traurig Ufer. 
3fft aber biefer ÜKann ber tangerflel^te, 
©etiebte ©ruber, fo entlaß und, fei 
9lud^ ben ©efd^toiftem tt)ie ber @d^tt)efter freunbtic^. 
3Kein 2Sater fiel burd^ feiner grauen (Sd^utb 1965 
Unb fie burd^ il^ren ©ol^n. ©ie tefete ©offnung 
SSon Sltreu«' ©tamme rul^t auf il^m aßein. 
Sag mic^ mit reinem ©ergen, reiner §anb 
^inübergel^n unb unfer §au« entfü^nen. 
üDu l^ättft mir ©ort ! — 2Benn gu ben aWetnen je 1970 
ÜKir mdtt^x gubereitet tt)äre, f^ttjurft 
ÜDu, mic^ gu laffen; unb fie ift e« nun, 
(Sin Sönig fagt nic^t, tt)ie gemeine 3Kenfd^en, 
23ertegen gu, ba§ er ben ©ittenben 
2luf einen 2lugenbti(f entferne; nod^ 1975 

SSerfprid^t er auf ben gall, ben er nid^t l^offt: 
!j)ann fül^tt er erft bie §öl^e feiner SBürbe, 
SBenn er ben $arrenben begtüdfen fann* 

Untoillig, toie fld^ geuer gegen SÖaffer 

Qm Sampfe toel^rt unb gif(^enb feinen fjetnb 1980 

3u tilgen fm^t, fo toel^ret fid^ ber ^otn 

Qu meinem ©uf en ftt^eu ^dut "S&^xXt* 
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O ta§ bie ®nabe, irie ba« ^eil^ge 8i^t 

ÜDcr ftitten Dpferflamme^ mir, umfrättgt 

SSott Sobgefang unb ÜDanf unb greube, tobern. 19^5 

SBie oft befätiftigte mid^ btefe (Stimme! 

D reid^e mir bie §anb jum griebendjeic^eti» 

35U forberft öiel in einer furgen 3^^^. 

Um ®ut'^ ju tun, brauct)t'« feiner Überlegung. 

©el^r oiet ! benn anä) bem ®uten folgt ba^ Übet. 1990 

S^^igeitie. 

!Der 3n)eifet iff«, ber ®ute« böfe ma^t, 
«ebenfe nic^t; gettJä^re, toie bu'« fü^tft. 



t)terter ituftritt. 

Dreft getoaffnet. a)ie S3origen. 
Dreft (nad& ber ©jene gefeiert). 

93erbo^pett eure Sräfte ! hattet fie 

^uriid! 9cur wenig Slugenbtidc ! SBeicf)t 

J)er äßenge nic^t unb bedt ben 2Beg jum (Schiffe 19 ^5 

2J?ir unb ber SdjtDefter ! 

C8u SP^ißenlen, oljui ttu Höni« ju feigen.) 
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Äomm, lüir finb öcrraten. 
©eritiger 9taum bleibt un^ jur gtu^t. ®efcf)tt)inb ! 

((Sr erblidt ben Aönig.) 
Sl)Ofli$ inac^ bem ©d^toerte greifenb), 

3n meiner ©egeniDart füt|rt ungeftraft 
Sein SWann ba« nadte (Sd^toert. 

Sli^igettie* 

ßnt^eitiget 
Der ©ötttn ffiol^nung nx6)t burd^ SBut unb ÜKorb. 2000 
©ebietet eurem SJoIfe (gtißftanb, ^öret 
2)ie ^ricfteritt, bie ©d^toefterl 

Dxtft. 

©age mirl 
SÖer tft e«, ber un« bro^t? 

aSerel^r' in tl^m 
©en Äönig, ber mein gtoeiter 23atcr ttjarb! 
SJerget^ mir, Srubcr; bod^ mein finbtid^ ^erg 2005 
§at unfer gang ©efc^id in feine ^anb 
©elegt, ©eftanben l^ab' id^ euem 2lnfd^Iag 
Unb meine ©eete öom 23errat gerettet» 

mü er bie mattet friebti^ un« genjä^ren? 

Sl^^igeme. 

ÜDein btinfenb (Sd^njert verbietet mir bie 9lntiDort. 2010 

Dreft (ber hai <B^mvt einftedt). 

(So fprict) ! bu [iel)ft, id) tjotd^t \id\^r\ "^^xXk^. 
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fünfter ituftritt 

^ie S3orifien. ^i^labed. Salbnad^il^mSCrlaS. Oeibentlt&Io^enSd^ioertem. 

aSertoettct nid^t! ÜDte testen Gräfte raffen 

ÜDic Unfrigen gufaTnmen; toeid^enb toerbcti 

@te nad^ ber (See tangfam gurüdgebröngt» 

SBetd^ ein ©efpräd^ ber gürften finb' td^ l^ierl 2015 

!Die« ift be« Söntge^ öere^rte« ^anpt! 

©elaffen, tote e« bir, Äönig, gtemt, 

©tel^ft btt ben S^itiben gegenüber. ®Ieid^ 

3fft bie SSertoegen^ett beftraft; ed toetd^t 

Unb fällt i^r Sln^ang, nnb tl^r ©d^iff tft'nnfer. 2020 

gtn SBort öon bir, fo ftel^f « in gtanunen. 

®e^ ! 
©ebiete ©tittftanb meinem SSoIIe! Äeiner 
©efd^äbige ben geinb, fo lang' toir reben. 

(9lr!ad ab.) 

Drefr 

Q6) ndjw! e« an. ®e^, fammle, trener grennb, 
!Cen SReft be^ 9SoIfe^; ^arret ftitt, ml6) gnbe 2025 
S)ie ©Otter nnfem Staten jubereiten. 

(^i^labed ob.) 
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Sedffter 2tuftrttt 

St'^igeitie» 

©cfrcit tJOtt ©orgc miä), el^' il^r gu fprcd^cti 

«eginnct. ^6) befür^te böfen ^totft, 

Sßetm bu, o Sönig, tii^t ber «tütgfeit 

©elitibe ©ttmtne l^öreft, bu, mein ©ruber, 2030 

©er rafc^en 3^ugenb nid^t gebieten toillft. 

Qä) l^alte meinen ^om, tt)ie e« bem Aftern 
®egiemt, iUxM. antworte mir! SÖomit 
©cgeugft bu, bag bu 2lgamemnond ©ol^n 
Unb biefer ©ruber bift? 

Dreft» 

^ter tft ba^ ©d^toert, 2035 
3Rtt bem er Srofa« to^jfre SKänner fd^Iug. 
ÜDied nal^m id^ feinem ÜJiörber ab unb bat 
ÜDie ©immttfd^en, ben Sühtt unb 5lrm, ba« ®tM 
!De« großen Könige« mir gu öerleil^n 
Unb einen fd^önem Stob mir gu getoäl^ren. ^040 

SBäl^r einen au« ben gbeln beine« ^eerd 
Unb fteüe mir ben ©eften gegenüber, 
(So toeit bie (Srbe §elbenfö^ne näl^rt, 
Oft feinem g^embting bie« ®efu(^ oertoeigert 

!Die« SSorre^t ^at bie alte ©itte nie «45 

ÜDem gremben l^ier geftattet* 
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Drcp. 

©0 beginne 
J)ie nene Sitte benn öon bir unb mir! 
91ac^a^menb ^eiliget ein ganje^ 23otf 
Die ebtc 2^at ber §errfcf)er gum ®efe^» 
Unb tag ntic^ nic^t allein für nnfre greitjeit, 2050 
\^a^ mic^, ben gremben, für bie gremben fämpfen ! 
gair iä), fo ift i^r Urteit mit bem meinen 
©efproc^en; aber gönnet mir ba^ ©lud, 
^u übernjinben, fo betrete nie 
Sin aJiann bie^ Ufer, bem ber fc^neße 53tict 2055 
hilfreicher Siebe nid^t begegnet, unb 
©etröftet fd^eibe iegtid^er l^inttjeg! 

yixijt uniüert f^eineft bu, ^^üngling, mir 
J)er 3(^n^erm, beren bji bid^ rü^mft, gu fein. 
®ro§ ift bie ^a^l ber ebetn, tap^txu 5D?änner, 2060 
ÜDie mid^ begleiten; boc^ ic^ fte^e felbft 
3n meinen ^a^ren nod^ bem geinbe, bin 
53ereit, mit bir ber 3Baffen 8od gu toagen, 

3^4tgenie. 
aWit nickten! S)iefe^ blutigen «etoeife« 
:©ebarf e^ nid^t, Äönig! Sagt bie §anb 2065 

äJom (Bdftdtxtt ! !Denft an mid^ unb mein ®efd)idf. 
!5)er rafdje Sampf öerewigt einen äJiann; 
(5r faüe gleich, fo greifet i^n ba^ Sieb. 
5U(ein bie Jränen, bie unenbtic^en, 
!Der überbtiebnen, ber öerlagnen i^^au 2070 

3at)tt feine ^kcfiioelt, unb ber J)id)ter fc^lüeigt 
^vn taufenb burdigetDemteu Xa^j* unb 'i)iäcf)ten. 
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SBo eine ftitte ©eetc ben öerlomen, 

9Iafcö abgefc^iebtieti greunb öergeben^ fid^ 

^urüdjurufen bangt unb fid^ öcrgel^rt* 2075 

3Rx6) fctbft ijat eine (Sorge gleid^ getoamt, 

J)a6 ber ^Betrug nid^t eine^ SRänberd mid^ 

aSom fidlem (Sd^nfeort reige, mic^ ber ^ed^tfd^aft 

23errate. j^Ux^xQ fjaV x6) fie befragt, 

'^aä) iebem Umftanb mic^ erfnnbtgt, S^^^^^ »80 

©eforbert, unb geiüig ift nun mein ^erg. 

@ie^ ^ier an feiner redeten ©anb ha^ 9RaI 

2Bie t)on brei ©temen, ba« am Stage fd^on, 

!Da er geboren toarb, fid^ jeigte, bad 

9luf fc^njere Zat, mit biefer gauft gu üben, ao% 

!j)er ^riefter beutete. !Dann übergeugt 

Tlxd) boppett biefe ©d^ramme, bie il^m l^ier 

lEie Augenbraue fpattet, 9lte ein Sinb 

Sieg i^n SIeltra, rafd^ unb unoorfid^tig 

3lad) i^rer 9lrt, au^ i^ren 9lrmen ftürgen. 2090 

gr f d^Iug auf einen ÜDreifufe auf — (Sr iff « — 

©oß i^ bir no^ bie t^nli^feit be« SSater«, 

©off id^ ba« innre ^^aud^gen meine« ©ergen« 

üDir aud^ afe 3^^9^^ ^^^ SJerfid^rung nennen? 

Unb pbe beine JRebe feben S^ti^tt, 3095 

Unb bänbigf id^ ben ^^^i in meiner Sruft, 

©0 ttjürben bod^ bie SBaffen gtoifc^en und 

(Sntfc^ciben muffen; Sieben fet)' id^ nid^t 

©ie finb gcfommen, bu befenneft fetbft, 

J)a« ^eirge 53itb ber ©öttin mir gu rauben. 2100 

®Iaubt i^r, id^ fet)e bie^ ftek\\tu a\v.*i 
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35er ®xkä)t toenbet ^ft fein lüftem äuge 

üDen fernen ©d^äfeen ber Barbaren in, 

üDem flotbnen geüe, ^ferben, fd^önen Xöi^tem; 

ÜDo^ fül^rte fie ©etoalt unb 8ift nid^t immer 2105 

Wt htn erlangten ©ütem glüdlid^ |eim» 

!Da« SSi% Sönig, fott nn« Xild)t entgtoelen ! 
0e^t fennen totr ben 3^rrtum, ben ein ®ott 
Sie einen ©d^teier nm ba« ©aupt nnd legte, 
ÜDa er ben SBeg l^ierfjer und toanbem fjxt% 2110 
Um 9tat unb um Befreiung bat ic^ i^n 
9Son bem ®eteit ber gurien; er fprad^: 
„©ringft bu bie ®d^tt)efter, bie an Xauriö' Ufer 
Qm ^eiügtume toiber SBitten bleibt, 
ma6) ©ried^enlanb, fo töfet fic^ ber ^Uä)." 2115 

SBir legten'« öon Slpoßen« ©d^toefter au«, 
Unb er gebadete b i (^ ! üDie ftrengen ©atibe 
@inb nun gelöft; bu bift ben I)einen toieber, 
ÜDu ©eilige, gef^enft. SSon bir berül^rt, 
SBar id^ gel^eitt; in beinen Slrmen faßte 2120 

ÜDa« Übet mid^ mit a|Ien feinen stauen 
3um le^tcnmat unb fd^üttelte ba« SWarf 
gntfe^üti) mir gufammen; bann entflol^'« 
2Bie eine ©erlange p ber ©ö^te. 9?eu 
®enie§' id^ nun burct) bid^ ba« toeite iidft 2125 

ÜDe« JEage«. ©d^ön unb l^errtid^ geigt fid^ mir 
©er ©öttin SRat. ©leid) einem fieiFgen Silbe, 
©aran ber ©tabt unlüanbetbar ©cfc^idt 
!Durc^ ein geheime« ®öttcrtt)ort gebannt ift, 
^a^m fie bid) toeg, bie ©ä^^ljtxiu be« §aufe«; 2130 
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SÖttoaijxtt hx6) tn einer l^eirgen (Stitte 

3uTn (Segen betned Srubcr« unb ber !Detnen. 

35a alle JRettung auf ber iDeiten Srbe 

SSertoren fd^ien, gibft bu un^ aße^ toteber. 

Sag betne (Seele fid^ gum grieben toenben, 2135 

O Söntg! ^inbre nid^t, bafe fie bte SSeil^e 

ÜDe« oäterlid^en ©anfed nun oottbringe, 

3Wid^ ber entfü^nten ©aße toiebergebe, 

äJiir auf ba^ ^aupt bte alte Srone brüdel 

93ergttt ben (Segen, ben fie bir gebrad^t, 2140 

Unb tag be^ näfjem {Red^ted mid^ geniegen! 

@ett)att unb 8ift, ber SIÄönner l^örfifter SRul^m, 

355irb burd^ bie SÖal^rl^eit biefer ^o^en (Seele 

Sefd^ämt, unb reine« Knblid^e« SSertrauen 

3u einem ebeln SIÄanne toirb belohnt. 2145 

St'^igenie« 

ÜDenF an bein 2Bort unb tag burd^ biefe 9tebe 

2lud einem graben treuen ÜKunbe bid^ 

Seiüegen! ®ie^ un« an! ÜDu 6aft nid^t oft 

3u fotd^er ebetn Xat Oetegenl^eit. 

SSerfagen fannft bu'd nid^t; geiDä^r' e« batb. 2150 

(So gel^tl 

md)t fo, mein Sönig ! O^ne (Segen, 
Qu 2Bibertt)ißen, fd^eib' id^ nid^t öon bir. 
SJerbann' und nid^t! gin freunblic^ @aftrecf)t ttjatte 
35on bir gu und: fo finb tt)ir nid^t auf emig 
©etrennt unb abgefd^icben. ®ert unb teuer, 2155. 
©ie mir mm SSater tt)at, \o U\\ W^ mx, 
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Uttb biefer Sinbrud bleibt in meiner ©eele, 

^Bringt ber ©ertngfte beine^ 2Soße^ ie 

ÜDen Xon ber ©timme mir in« £)i)x gurttd, 

ÜDen 16) an eud^ gciDo^nt ju l^ören bin. 2160 

Unb fel^' ict) an bem ^rmften eure S^rad^t: 

empfangen toitt xä) liju n)ie einen ®ott, 

Qä) n)iß i^m fclbft ein Sager gubereiten, 

5lttf einen ©tul^I il^n an ba« §euer laben 

Unb nur nad^ bir unb beinem ©d^idfal fragen. 21^ 

O geben bir bie (Sötter beiner Saaten 

Unb beiner SIÄitbe iDol^toerbienten Sol^n! 

8eb' m^l £), muht bid^ gu un« unb gib 

gin ^olbe« ©ort be« Slbfd^ieb« mir gurüd ! 

ÜDann fd^toeüt ber SBinb bie ©egel fanfter an, 2170 

Unb S^ränen fließen tinbember oom Singe 

!J)e« ©d^eibenben. 8eb' njo^t! unb reid^e mir 

S^ttn ^fanb ber alten greunbfc^aft beine {Redete. 

gebt tool^ll 2x75 
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NOTES. 

S^^igfttie mtf 3!imri8. Goethe doubtless knew that the 
ancient name of the country "was Chersonesua Taurica (Greek: 
XepaövTfac^ TavptKTf). He chose the form Tauris possibly 
under the influence of the French Iphig&nie en Tauride, or 
perhaps because of its brevity. The Chersonesua Taurica is 
the modern Crimea, a peninsula m southern Russia, ahnost 
surrounded by the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff. — ^The 
ancient Taurians were a Scythian people notorious for the 
brutality of their Uvea and the cruelty of their religious 
practices. — ^The scene of action of the drama is the sacred 
grove bef ore the Doric temple of the Taurian Artemis. With- 
in the temple is the sacred image of the goddess. The wind 
rushes through the dark branches of oak and pine, and from 
afar one hears the surging sea. The temple with its sacred 
grove may be supposed to stand upon a spur of the Parthenion 
Mountains in the southwestern extremity of the peninsula. 
The unities of time and place are strictly observed according 
to the rules of the Greek and French dassical drama& Cf. 
Intr. p. cii. 

SCENB 1. 

The opening monologue, presenting a füll exposition of 
the Situation of the heroine, corresponds to the monologue 
at the beginning of the drama of Euripides, Iphigenia among 
ihe Taurians ('Itpiy^reta rj er TVrup oz 5), "which was Goethe's 
Chief source. It strikes at once the keynote of the action 
of the drama, viz. Iphi^enia's intense longing to return to 
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her Grecian home and be restored to her f amily. The reports 
of the fall of Troy and the terrible misfortunes of her family 
have not yet reached her. With childlike faith she addresses 
her fervid prayer to Artemis, her patron goddess, who had 
miraculously rescued her from the knife of Calchas in Aulis 
(cf. Intr. pp. xiv and xxvü-xxviii), and whom she has ever 
since been serving as a priestess in Tauris. 

1. ^ttüuS, viz. out of the temple; it is to be taken with 
^ret' id^ in 1. 4. It has been asserted that the occasion of her 
appearance upon the scene is not clear. But from 1. 11 we 
learn that she appears to-day in the sacred grove, as she 
has often done before, to express her longing to retum to her 
native land. Her unusual agitation at the present moment 
may be due, in part, to the retum of Thoas from war, whose 
inten tions toward her she knows and dreads. Cf. U. 154-5. 
— ^rege Sßi^fel» contrasted with fttde^ Heiligtum in 1. 3. 

2. ^eirgett* Following the example of the ancients 
Goethe calls in this drama everything holy (fepoS) which 
Stands in some relation to the gods, e.g. $atn, ^em^ftufe, 
Jungfrau, geucr, Std&t ber D^jfctflamtnc, etc. 

3. ®ie, for ebcnfo tüte, 'just as'. She enters the sacred 
grove with the same spirit of awe which she alway« feels when 
she enters the temple itself. 

4. ttO(^ |e§t, viz. so many years after her rescue by Artemis 
in Aulis. 

5. fie, refers to Sd^atten. This line is wanting in the 
earlier versions of the drama. 

7. ©0 man^tS 3o^r, Goethe seems purposely to have 
avoided an exact statement of the years she spent in Tauris. 
The general spirit of the drama, however, indicates that the 
poet conceived her as still a young woman, perhaps between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age, although a close calcu- 
lation of the events between her rescue from Aulis and the 
arrival of Orestes in Tauris would make her somewhat older. 
But cf. here Goethe's satire on such pedantic calcula- 
tions of the age of mythological characters. Speaking of 
Helen he saya; 
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JBarti eigen tjt'g mit mt}l^oloaifd^er %xavi, 
S^er ^ic^tcr bringt fic, n^ic er ö brandet, gur ©d^u; 
Ü^ie tüirb fie mütu)ig, feirb nid^t alt, 
6tet« a^jpetitlid^cr ßJcftalt. 
SBirb jung entfül^rt, im Sllter nod^ umfreit; 
@'nug, ben ^oeten binbet feine QtW 

Faust, Pt. II, 11. 7428-7433. 

8. ©In ^o^tr ölttc, viz. the will of the goddess Artemis. 

11. Cf. original prose Version of 1779, which is much cruder 
in expression. Such comparisons will show in almost every 
instance the superiority in thought and expression of the 
final Version. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixv-lxvi. 

12. One of the most famous and most frequently quoted 
lines of the drama, expressing her yearning for her Grecian 
home. Goethe's own long-cherished desire to see Italy may 
have inspired this verse. In his Campagne in Frankreich 
1792, Werke, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 187-188, he writes: „Tia^ 
3iel meiner innigften 6el^nfud^t, beren Dual mein gange^ gnnereS 
erfüllte, toax Stauen, beffen Silb unb (Sleid^ni^ mir biele Saläre 
toergebenS borfd^hjebte, bis td& enblid^ burd^ lül^nen ßntfd^Iufe bic 
tüirflid^e ©egentoarl ju faffen mid^ erbreiftete." 

This line probably inspired Anselm Feuerbach's famous 
picture of Iphigenia in the Berlin National Gallery. He repre- 
sents Iphigenia in a long Greek garment, leaning upon a 
rock on the seashore and gazing wistfuUy upon the far-off 
sea. — In the Odyssey V, U. 151-158 we find a similar Situa- 
tion. 

13-14. gegen, 'in response to*. These two lines were 
added by Goethe in Italy and may have been inspired by 
the aspect of the Lake of Garda. In his Italienische Reise 
of Sept. 12, 1786, we find the foUowing passage: „3c^t !Rad^ 
mittag tüel^t ber ©inb ftarl gegen mid^ unb fül^It bie l^eifee Sonne 
gar liebttd^. 3"Ö^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Sollmann (a populär guide-book), 
ba6 biefer See e^emate S3enacuS gel^eifeen, unb bringt einen S5er3 
be« SSirgil, Yooxxn beffen gebadet hnrb: Fluctibus et fremitu re- 
sonans Benace marino. {Georg. II, 1. 160.) ^er erfte lateinifd^e 
Set«, beffen ^rdfali lebenbig bor mir ftel^t, unb ber in bcm ^\y.<^x* 
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fMt, ba ber üßtnb immer ftäxter n>äd^ unb ber See l^öl^ere Seilen 
gegen bie 2lnfal^tt toirft, nod^ l^eute fo \oaf}x ift atö bot toielen ^a\)x» 
l^unberten." Later on (Italienische Reise, letter of Jan. 6, 1787) 
he writes: ^m ©atbafee, aU ber getDaltige ^ttag^inb bie SBeUen 
and Ufer trieb, n)0 vä) toenigftend fo aUein toax aI0 meine ^elbin 
am ©eftabe bon ^aurid, 50Q id^ bie erften £inien ber neuen ^ear> 
beitung, bie iä) m Skrona, SBicenga, $abua, am flei^igften ober in 
SBenebig fortfe^-" 

15f. A very familiär quotation. 

16f. 3tm je^rt u, f« U). The picture here may have been 
suggested by the punishment of Tantalus, Iphigenia's ancestor, 
in the lower world. Cf. Odyssey XI, 11. 582-592 and Intr. 
p. xii. 

17. ^üS nSf^fte ®IM, viz. the enjoyment of the present. 

18. oBtDSrtö, here in the sense of fort t)on ber ©egentüart, 
anberdtDol^in. 

21. 9RitgeBonte, formed after the analogy of the Greek 
avyyovoi and the Latin cognati. It means those bom of 
the same parents, hence ©efd^nnfter.— feft mUl f efter, f or fefter unb 
f efter or immer fefter, a usage quite characteristic of Goethe's and 
Schiller's language. Cf. 1. 1691 and Tasso, U. 917 and 1179. 

24. tl^rimen, may be here gen. plu., but it may also be an 
archaic form of the gen. sing., for in Old German weak fem, 
nouns took the ending (e)n in the gen., dat. and acc. sing. — 
Woman occupied an inferior position among the ancients. 
Iphigenia, placed by the goddess as a priestess in a barbarous 
land, has in the course of years developed a strong moral 
independence which makes her especially sensitive to the re- 
strictions to which woman was subjected. 

25-29. Cf. this passage with its earlier versions, which are 
quite different. We find a similar thought in the drama of 
Euripides, Iphigenia among the Taurians, 11. 1005-1006: 

ov ydß aW dvijp fjtev eK Sojuoov 

'A man that f rom a house 
Dies, leaves a void: a woman matters not.' 

Translation of Arthur S, Way. 
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29. ®lfid, here in the sense of ©efd^. 

30. Sf^Ott, 'even '. Cf. here the similar sentiment in the 
Andromache of Euripides, 11. 213 f. : 

Xprjyap ywaiKa, tcav KaK^ noaet doB^, 
arepyeiv. 

'A "wife, though low-bom be her lord, must yet 
Content her.' 

33. So u* f. h). Iphigenia now proceeds to illustrate tue 
previous general Statements by referring to her own fate in 
Tauris. — ein ebltr 9Rann. It is to be noted that in the whole 
course of the drama Iphigenia never loses faith in the 

.essential nobility of the king's character, a fact which is 
most important for the final Solution of the dramatic con- 
flict. In this conception of the king's character Goethe 
differs radically from Euripides, who represents Thoas as a 
rüde unsophisticated barbarian, easily duped by the superior 
intelligence of the cunning Greeks. Cf. Intr. pp. xcviii-xcix. 

34. ^eirgnt SnabenBonbett; 6!lat)enbanben refers to the 
fact that she is in the absolute power of the king. She calls 
these bonds J^eiltg because she serves in Tauris as a priestess 
of Artemis. Cf. note to 1. 2. 

35-38. Iphigenia is a profoimdly religious nature. Under 
ordinary circumstances she "would gladly have surrendered 
her life to the Service of her patron goddess, but now, she 
regretfully admits, her utter Isolation in a stränge land, and 
her longing to be restored to her family, make her duties in 
Tauris seem burdensome to her. 

37. freiem »fretttnnigem, as contrasted with @flat)enbanben 
in 1. 34. The earlier versions have etmgeiu 

40. ^iona; Goethe shows in this drama a distinct preference 
for the Latin forms of mythological names. The Greek 
name Artemis does not occur in this play. 

41. ^el grSgtett ftSnigel, because her father Agamemnon, 
king of Mycenae, had been selected leader of the Greek host 
against Troy. — l^igeS instead of jtönigiS for the sake of the 
metre. 
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42. Reference to her miraculous escape from death through 
the intervention of the goddess in Aulis. Cf. Intr. p. xiv. 
Iphigenia's aflfectionate attitude toward her father is to be 
noted, although it waa with Agamemnon's consent that she 
was to be sacrificed in Aulis. — getunnmettr sc. I^aft. The 
auxiliary is often omitted in dependent clauses for elegance 
and terseness. 

43. Xo^itt QtnS*; Artemis was the daughter of Zeus and 
Leto (Latona). — The. form of this prayer is an imitation 
of Homer's manner. Cf. Iliad I, 11. 503 ff. and Intr. p. 

XXXV. 

45. SBcnti u. f. h)., is to be taken with jurüd begleitet [l^aft] 
G. 48) and erl^alten l^aft (1. 50).— gBtter gleichen, a Homericword. 
Cf. ia-ö^eoiy ^eoeiKeXoS, Oeoez^^S. It occurs frequently 
in this and other works of Goethe and refers to the noble 
appearance and lofty descent of heroes. — In view of the fate 
of Agamemnon upon his retum to Mycense, this whole passage 
Sounds like tragic irony. 

47. Xxoia^, in 1. 416 we find the gen. ^toienS.— umgetDonbtnt. 
'overthrown', 'destroyed', corresponds to the Greek verba 
dvaTpeitetv and Karacrrpe^eiv, 

49. ^ie Gattin, viz. Clytaemnestra; ben ^vifyx, viz. Orestes. 
Agamemnon's youngest daughter, Chrysothemis, is not' 
mentioned here because she plays no role in the action of 
the drama. Electra, however, though she does not appear 
in this play, has an important part assigned to her in the 
murder of Clytaemnestra Cef. 11. 1022 fif.), and was, moreover, 
to be a prominent character in Iphigenie in Delphi^ a drama 
which Goethe planned in Italy and which was to be a continu- 
ation of Iphigenie auf TauriSy and was to treat of the fortunes 
of Iphigenia after her arrival in Delphi from Tauris. 

50. ^ie f(^5tten @(^S$e, interpreted by some as in apposi- 
tion with ©attin, @lc!tren and Sol^n, but the earlier versions 
which read: „l^aft bu meine ©cfc^tüifter Sleftren unb Dreften, ben 
Änaben unb unfre Wlutttt, x^m gu §auf e ben fd^önen 6ci^a^ beiüal^rt ",— 
8eem to indicate that Goethe intended it as another object 

of etl^aÜm f}a\U If we accept th^ latter interpretation, 
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Sd^ä^ would refer to the possessions of the royal treasure- 
house in Mycena?. Such royal treasures played an impor- 
tant role in ancient times, giving influence and power to the 
ruler. 
51 ff. CJf. here the passage of Eurip. Iph, Taur., 11. 1082 ff. : 

00 itÖTvVy Tfieep //* A-u\ifio^ Karo, nrvxc^i 
SeivTJi eaoixras eK itarpotcrovov X^po^s 
aSauv ß€ Kai vvv rovade r*. 

*0 Goddess-queen, who erst by Aulis' clefts 
Didst save me from my sire's dread murderous band, 
Save me now too with these.' 

A religious heroine like Iphigenia naturally tums to the 
gods in prayer m moments of deep agitation or in critical 
situations when she is in need of spiritual help. Hence a 
number of prayers occur in the drama. Cf. Act I, Sc. 4; 
Act III, 11. 982 ff., 11. 1039 ff., 11. 1094 ff. ; U. 1215 ff. ; Act IV, 
U. 1317 ff., U. 1716 f.; Act V, U. 1916 ff. 

SCENE 2. 

The name of Arkas does not occur in Euripides. Goethe 
probably derived it from Racine's Iphig&nie en Aulide, where 
Agamemnon's herald bears that name. It also occurs in 
Cr^billon's drama Niedre and in Gotter's Orest und Elektra, 

54. fttnt an archaic and contracted form for Hetet, now 
occurring only in poetry. Cf. Schiller's Piccolomini, 1. 1238. 
The Compound ent&ietet would be more usual. In their 
poetic works Goethe and Schiller, following the example of 
Klopstock, frequently prefer simple verbs where in prose we 
should expect Compounds. 

58. bor; in prose we should have: id^ etle bem ^bntg unb 
bem §eeT toorau« or botan. 

59. The verbs fotnmt and nal^t indicate that the king is 
in advance of his army. 

60. öir, viz. Iphigenia and those associated with her in 
the Service of the temple. 
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65. ^eiFge; she is so called not simply because she is 
a priestess of Artemis, but also because she is venerated by 
Arkas as the benefactress of Tauris. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixxxv- 
Ixxxvi. 

71. Arkas shudders before Iphigenia because of her 
distant and reserved manner which suggests to him some 
mystery which she is trying to conceal. This reference to 
the mystery of her birth prepares us for the following scene 
in which her descent is revealed. In the drama of Euripides 
the family of Iphigenia is well known to the Scythians. 

74-77. In these few lines we have an example of stichom- 
ythy (oTtxouv^ia), which was used with special force and 
success by the Greek dramatists, and occurs quite frequently 
in the French classic tragedies and in the dramas of Goethe 
and Schiller. It is an animated dialogue where speech and 
answer follow each other in rapid succession, a Speaker often 
embodying the words or thoughts of the preceding, but 
giving them a different tum. A dialogue so conducted is 
compressed, pointed, epigrammatic. 

74. Cf. here Eurip. Iph. Taur., U. 218-220: 

vvv 8* ^A^eivov itovrov ^eira 
Svaxoprov^ oikov^ vaioo 
ayafio$ areKvoi aitoXiS att>i\oi. 

* Lone by a stem sea's desert shores I live 
Loveless, no children clinging 
To me, the homeless, friendless.' 

75. ^ler, emphatic, viz. in this country where you have 
been received with so much love and reverence. 

76. A familiär Quotation. Cf. Odyssey IX, 11. 34 ff. 

77. Arkas means to imply: Since your own fatherland 
has become a stranger to you, you may regard our land as 
your home. 

81. ^ie neuen @(^5g(inge; cf. Homeric ^a'Ao?, 'sapling' 
{Odyssey VI, 1. 157). Before 2)tc neuen ©d^bfelinge sc. ba of 1. 
79. — gefeilt mtb HeBlif^, hendiadys for lieblid^ gefeilt The earlier 
versjons have in Uebli^n ©cfcUfd^ft. 
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84. @{n frembtr ^\u^, 'an allen curse', a curse incurred 
by others but which nevertheless involved her and her whole 
family in misfortune. It may refer to the curse of Tantalus 
(cf. note to 11. 16 f.) or to the abduction of Helen, which 
brought a long series of misfortunes upon her and her family. 
Cf. Eurip. Iph. Taur., 1, 566: 

KOKTf^ yvvaiKoi X^pty axceptv diCoaXero. 
*Slain for an evil woman — graceless gracel' 

86. SRit e^mtr ^auft, ' with iron band '. The epithet cl^em, 
which frequently occurs in this drama (cf. 11. 331, 540, 1129, 
1309, 1361, 1680), corresponds to the Homeric ;j:aAK'€o5, 
(Ti^Tfpeoi, Cf. lliad II, 1. 490 and XI, 1. 241. 

87. bod ©ebei^n, 'the prosperous growth'. 

88. @ettft= obgleich. 

89. nur ein @ chatten; according to Homeric conception 
the departed ones in Hades were Shades (cKiai). Separated 
from her family Iphigenia's life in this distant foreign land 
seems to her but another form of death. Cf. 11. 53 and 108, 
also Odyssey XI, 11. 51 ff. 

91. \ü, not to be taken with unglüdlid^. It means here 
' in yoür present position' in which we have tried to show 
you every possible kindness. 

96. geneigtes ^er), a carefully chosen expression to pre- 
pare her for his proposition in U. 150 ff. 

99-100. Sttm k^oaS bir...}tt Begegnen; the idea of motion 
in the verb begegnen is more emphatically brought out by 
fam. Cf. the French venir with the Infinitive, which may 
have influenced this construction. — ©ottgegeBnen^ viz. toon ©Ott 
gegebenen, ©ottgefanbten. Cf. the Greek ^eoöoroi. — mit 92eipng, 
cf. 1. 96 and note. 

102. The former sacrifice of strangers in Sc5rthia, which 
was discontinued through the infiuence of Iphigenia, plays 
an important role in the drama and hence is mentioned 
again in 11. 122 ff. 

104. Stufen, viz. steps leading to the «ItAS. 
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106. A much-quoted line. moc^t =mad^ au3. 

108. The departed spirits of those to whom the proper 
funeral rites had not been paid, were supposed by the ancients 
to hover restlessly about their graves. Cf. note to 1. 89, also 
^neid III, 11. 24-68 and Antigone U. 245-257. 

112. {enett grauen Xa^tn; according to Greek conception 
the lower world was gray and gloomy, enveloped in mists 
and clouds, and the shades of the departed ones lived there 
sadly and dreamily on in a State of idleness. Cf. Odyssey XI, 
11. 215 ff. and 11. 482 ff. 

113. ßet^eS (Greek A.77^77), one of the rivers in Hades 
from which the Shades drank, becoming thereby forgetful 
of their former earthly existence, hence fclbftocrgcffenb as 
contrasted with felbftbctüufetc« Sebcn of 1. 110. Cf. 11. 1258 ff. 

114. feiert, here in the sense of tnü^ig, untätig gubrtngt. 

115. A familiär Quotation. Iphigenia, in her longing to 
return to her fatherland, underestimates here her activity, 
for her life in Tauris has been most beneficent and useful. 
Cf. 11. 121 ff. 

116. Cf. 11. 24 ff. and note. 

117. gnügeft, for gcnügcft. 

118. fo fe^r=fo fcl^r aud^, 'however mi&h', 'much as I'. . . 
129. ber Blut'gen * * * O^fer mangelt; mangeln with the gen. 

is an older construction. To-day we should say: bafe tl^t 
bic . . . Dpfcr mangeln. 

131. Goethe may here have had in mind the ancient 
conception of the winged goddess Victoria (Nttcrf), who 
is represented in art as hovering before or above the victor, 
and extending to him the laurel wreath or frightenihg the 
enemy. 

132. eilt . . . iioraud; Arkas means that the enemy some- 
times retreats upon the mere rumor of the approach of 
Thoas' army, and so he may say that ' victory hastens in 
acvance ' of the Scythian army. 

139. The thought here is that through the influence of 

Iphigenia the rule of the despotic king has become more 

lenient and humane toward his subjects. — Goethe'c con- 
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ception of Iphigenia was so largely infiuenced by the character 
of bis friend, Charlotte v. Stein, that several passages in the 
drama bear a marked resemblance to some letters he 
addressed to her during his first residence in Weimar. Cf. 
here his poem to Frau v. Stein of April 14, 1776, and Intr. 
pp. liii-liv. 

142. uttiiitrtBoren, here in the sense of ungaftfreunbUd^en. 
Cf. the Greek TtovroS a^evoi and Eurip. Iph. Taur. 1. 94, 

143. )uBereitefir for beteiteft, which is the reading of all the 
earlier versions. 

144-5. A familiär quotation. 

145. In tote biel ttoc^ üBrig BleiBt she probably has in 
mind her inten tion to retum to Mycenae and undertake there 
the expiation of her family. Cf. 11. 1699 ff., where she clearly 
states what she considers the chief aims of her life. — But 
possibly she is thinking of the work which is still to be done 
in Tauris. 

148-149. In the words Jtt ftol} is implied a slight reprimand 
of her attitude toward herseif. Arkas thinks that it is 
her pride which makes her depreciate her beneficent activity 
in Tauris, and this pride is just as reprehensible as the vanity 
of those who lay too much stress upon their insignificant 
actions. In his Sprüche in Prosa, I, Goethe says: ,,@in grofeet 
gcl^ler: bafe mon W '"^^^ "tvivSi, al« man \\i, unb fid^ tocniger 
fd^ä^t, atö man n)ett ift." 

154. Sngfiefi, now unusual and poetic for ängfttgft (cf. 1. 44). 
It occurs again in 1. 1407. 

158. ber Seinett, viz. of his own people. 

161. i^olger, poetic for ^Rad^olget. For Goethe's preference 
for simple words where Compounds would be used in ordinary 
prose cf. note to 1. 54. Cf. also 1. 204 (Sd^lufe for S3efd^lu6) 
and 1. 1368 ((Sd^Iuft for ©nifd^Iuft). 

164. Transl. 'The Scythian sets no value on fine Speeches.' 
The laconic speech of the Scythians {rf dno 'Skv^üov 
pi/at?) was proverbial among the Greeks, who, on the 
contrary, prized the art of persuasive eloquence. 

167 f. bon iiieiiem • • • lenlen, ' to guide a discourse slowl^ 
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and skilfull^ irom a remote subject to bis own ends.' 
Cf. Hermann und Dorothea VI, 1. 261: 

JihiQ ba0 (3i\pxäi) ya lenfen unb tvenben tjetftej^enb." 
172 ff. Another example of stichom3rthy. Cf . note to U. 
74-77. 

173. feitt f&ttbetL Thoas' wooing of Iphigenia is a very 
important element in the action of the drama. It does not 
occur in Euripides, but Goethe may have derived this motif 
from the drama of La Grange-Chancel entitled Oreste et 
Pylade ou Iphiginie en Tauride (1699). Cf. Intr. pp. xxxvi 
and xxxvüi. 

174. Thoas' off er of marriage seems to Iphigenia 'the 
most terrible threat' chiefiy because such a union would 
prevent her from retuming to Greece and there purifying 
and restoring her family. Cf. 11. 51 ff. and note to 1. 145. 

180. oB ♦ • • gleif^; the expressions ob— öleid^, ob — fd^on, ob— 
tool^I, etc., 'even if, 'although', are more often written as 
one Word: obgleid^, obfd^on, obtDol^L 

181. in feiner großen Seele; these words were added in 
the final Version. 

184-5. Cf . note to 1. 164. 

188 ff. Arkas f ears that the king, angered and disappointed 
by the rejection of his suit, might retum to his former despotic 
rule and reintroduce the himian sacrifices into Tauris. But 
Iphigenia interprets Arkas' words to mean that the king 
might force her to marry him. 

193. bem, dat. used instead of the English possessive; transl. 
' whose passion is restrained by the reverence for the gods.' — 
The phrase bcn Söufen bänbigcn is an Homeric expression. 
Cf. Iliad IX, 1. 496: Sdjuaa-ov ^vfiov ßeyav. The expres- 
sion occurs again in 11. 988 and 2096. 

196. ©ette, older and now poetic form of S3ett, Cf. 1. 902. 

198. bie entf erlogne, so called because as goddess of the chase 
she is alwa)rs ready for quick action, alike * resolute ' to 
render help to those in need and to mete out punisliment 
upon her traducers. As a virgin goddess she would therefore 
surely protect her maiden priestess in distress. 
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201. ^in gefooltfam nntel 93(ttt. It is best to take here 
gctüaltfam as an adj.; ncue3 seems to be used here in the 
sense of junget. The expression would then mean * an impet- 
uous youthful passion', which well agrees with the prose 
Version which reads: JoW^ ^^f^ günglinggtat l^cnfd^ nid^ in 
^oaS SBIut.'' The poet uses neu in the sense of jung again 
in 1. 1480 (ein neue« SBoIf). 

203. 9ßie er fimtt=hne et gefinnt x\t, 'as he is disposed '. 

204. @(^Ittg for ©efd^uft; cf. notes to 11. 161 and 188 S. 

211. ^ue^rfii^ Iphigenia herseif called Thoas ein ebler 
ÜWamt in 1. 33. 

212. jtt Begegnen; Goethe uses sometimes gu with the 
infinitive after l^ei^en# although in modern Gennan it would 
be omitted. 

213-214. A very populär Quotation, especially applicable 
to the influence which Frau von Stein exerted upon Goethe. 
Cf. note to 1. 139. The truth of these words of Arkas is 
proved by the Solution of the drama. 

219. mit SBo^r^eh; these words are lacking in the earlier 
versions. The reading there is: ^erleil^' SJKncrba mir, ba^ id^ 
il^m fage, \t>a9 il^m gefaßt.* In inserting the words mit 2Bal^rl^eit 
Goethe intended to emphasize the leading trait in Iphigenia's 
character, her absolute truthfulness, by which the dramatic 
complication is finally solved. 

SCENE 3. 

Iphigenia receives the king, who has just retumed from 
the war, with a formal blessing. 

222. ber Peinigen, viz. of your people. 

223. frommen, a word frequently used by Goethe in the 
sense of rein, ben ©bttem lieb, gottgefällig. She seems purposely 
to use this word to shield herseif against the proposed suit 
of Thoas. — f^fille may have here the ordinary meaning of 
'abundance' or 'plenty/ or may possibly have the sense of 
©rfünung. 

226 ff. The king's speech in 11. 226-230 contains a reply 
to each one of the three wishes uttered by Iphigenia in 11. 221- 
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222. In 1. 226 he answers her first wish, viz. that the goddess 
might grant him Sieg unb SRul^m (1. 221). He says that he 
would be satisfied if his people praised his work, which 
in 11. 239-243 we leam is not the case. In 11. 227 f. he 
answers Iphigenia's second wish for riches (cf. 3'letcl^m of 
1. 222), which he rejects as a source of happiness, but Iphi- 
genia's third wish: bag SBol^I bct 2)eimöen (1. 222), appeals 
to him, and he expresses his appreciation of it in 11. 228-230. 
He interprets it, however, in the narrower sense of the 
blessings of family life, which leads him at once to State 
the purpose of his coming, viz. to renew his marriage proposal 
to the priestess. 

228-230. A familiär quotation. Cf. here Orestes of Eu- 
ripides, 11. 602-603: ^ 

yduot S* oaot? ßev ev tcccBeardo'ty ßpordov, 
ßiaKccptoS aidov. 

' Happy the life of men whose marriages 
Are blest.' 

231. This line is not found in the earlier versions. It was 
added to deepen the personal relation between the king and 
the priestess. — ^nalimeft^ poetic for nal^mft, used here for the 
sake of metre. 

237. grrot^en, old strong past participle, now used only in 
poetry for geräd^t. 

238. ni^iS htS, etc. After the indefinite md^tö we shonld 
usuaily expect iüaS, which actually occurs in all the earlier 
versions. 

247 f. ni(^t • • • not^, frequently occurs in the classics for 
toebet • • • nod^. 

251 ff. Cf. here the words of Thoas in the drama of La 
Grange-Chancel, Oreste et Pylade I, 1: 

' Quel revers! la Prestresse inconnüe, ^trangdre, 
Ne crut pas mon amour digne d'estre 6coüt!s.' 

Cf. note to 1. 173. 

255. 9IBfunft, is the reading of the first metrical Version 
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f 17S0 and o! the Goeachen oilition of 1787. In the proae 
viprsioos of 1779 and 17S1 and in the Weimar editioo we 
find Stntunft. As fa,r aa the thought of tiie passage is con- 
cemed, either reading might be defended, Cor both her 

»üe^ceot' aod her 'arrival' in Tauris remained a lüirstety to 
toaa. But the reading 9b[unft agrees betterwith Iphigenia'a 
wrda in 1. 251 (Dtr Unbetannttn) and in 11. 265 ff. Cf. here 
gain La GrUnge-Chancel (I, 1), vhere Thoas aays: 
' Elle poussa son injuste fiert^ 
Jusqu'ä mo refuser, soit mfpris, soit prudence, 
De m'apprendre son nom, eon paiB, aa naiasance.' 
256. bm Statut, viz. last in rank, the most insignificaat 
of hia Bubjects. 

25S f. Cf. here the earlier veraions which are more spe- 
cific. — Wst = SlolTOetibiatrit and refere to the necessity feit by 
the Taurians of keeping all strangere, especially Greeks, 
away from their shores for their aelf-protection. The lawa 
were particulariy airaed againet the Greeka becauBs of their 
froquent piratical attacks upon their neighbors. Cf. 11. 534, 
1680 f.. 2102 ff., also Eurip. Iph. Tour. 11. 38 S. 

260. frttl ftDmmnt HedpU. refera to tlie aacred lawa 
of hospitality which, though denied to all other strangere, 
were eitended to her aa the beaven-aent prieateaa (ein« 
®oü^tq,A<ntn. 1. 99).— gntiegea with the original mejining 
'tohave thebenefit of' fomierly goveined the gen., aa itdoea 
here and in 1. 2141, but the acc. gradually supplanted the 
gen. a. 11. 282 and 2125, 

262. t^trt logrt^ifirt« SebenS, but the plu. is more 
frequentiv «aed in this eense. Cf. Hermann und Dorothea 
IX. l 2SS and V. I. 14. 

26.1. »tri, aa oppoaed to (Soll in I. 261. 
265. Cwfiiwflu.f.W.=lMnni*..-»tx6Ma. 
1^^ 266. Before »ar'a sr. (o. 

^^L 268. 0i)n)rt' poetic for 'peraon', liko the Greek xäpa o 
^^Kf^itA ^,— BntDflnlibtrl. HecaHse ahe feela that ae a mamber 
^^W the house of TantaluB ehe too is aSected by the cutse 
^Khermce. 
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269. n^t^, possibly suggested by the Homeric, rpe<f>etv, 
Cf. Odyssey V, 1. 135. — f äffte, subj., *would seize*. 

272. Hur ber Qeit, viz. before the time fixed by the goda 
or by fate. She regards her exile in Tauris as a time of 
trial ordained by the gods themselves and not to be arbitrarily 
curtailed. Cf. 1. 275. 

276. dlettb, has here a Suggestion of its original sen?« which 
was still feit in Goethe's time. @(enb is really a Compound 
of Sanb, O. H. G. eli-lenti, M. H. G. eilende (eli or el = Latin 
alius), hence the word originally meant 'the other land' or 
' foreign land \ As the wretchedness of a fugitive in a foreign 
land was most dreaded by the early Germans, the word 
acquired the general meaning of *misery'. The eariier 
versions of this passage show more distinctly that the 
poet still associated the word with its original meaning of 
' wretchedness of exile '. Cf . „3m (Slcnb ", Faust, Pt. I, Scene, 

279. fRat, here in the sense of Sflatfd^Iu^ or SBefd^ht^ 

280. gebenlen, for jugebenfen. Cf. note to 1. 54. 

284. 3c^ m&^tt u. f. \t)„ ' it might be difficult to persuade 
me'. 

294. Transl. *I renounce all my claims upon you'. This 
promise of Thoas to allow Iphigenia to retum to Greece 
whenever an opportunity should present itself is a very 
important element in the action of the drama. At a critical 
moment Iphigenia reminds him of this promise. Cf . 11. 1970 
ff. and 2146 ff. 

298. hm^ mt^t aU ein ®efe$; Thoas refers here to the 
law of the land, to the fact that he is her king, and to her 
natural feelings of gratitude for all the kindness she has 
received at his hands. 

302 ff. Cf . Wallensteins Tod, 11. 186 ff. 

306. In the eariier versions we find: „^d^ Kn auS ^axvtali 
mcrftüürbigcm (SJefd^Icd^t." By the Omission of a single word this 
line gaino immeasurably in vigor and awfulness. 

307. A very populär quotation. — 9rogel = inl^aItfci^h)cre5» 
because Iphigenia claims to be descended from Tantal us 
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the son of Zeus, who once enjoyed the unboiinded confi- 
dence of the gods. Cf . Intr. p. xii. — gelaffen a characteristic 
and favorite word of Goethe occurring frequently in this 
play. Cf. 11. 830, 1108, 1461, 1670, 2017, 2101. The poet 
designates thereby a State of complete self-possession con- 
troUed by wisdom and Submission to the will of the gods. 
The word eminently applies to Iphigenia. 

309. ^oi^begnabigten, *one highly favored' (by the gods). 

312 f. alterf ahnten, a word coined by Goethe, meaning 
'much experienced \— bielcn @inn t)erfnü|ifenben, lit. *com- 
bining much deep thought\ Transl. 'in whose words of 
much experience and fraught with deep wisdom '. 

314. Oralelf^uc^ett, viz. utterances which were profound 
and ambiguous. — From this speech of Thoas it would appear 
that he is acquaiuted with the story of Tantalus, but is 
ignorant of the fate of his descendants. This is not sur- 
prising, for Tantalus through his association with the gods 
belongs to Greek mythology, in which also the Scythians 
believe, as is seen from their worship of Diana. The king 
might, however, very naturally be ignorant of the fate of the 
descendants, because the story of their crimes belongs 
rather to the legendary history of a specific royal family than 
to general Greek mythology. Thoas mentions here only 
the greatness and wisdom of Tantalus out of regard for 
her feelings and because he wishes to encourage her to pro- 
ceed with her story. 

317-18. A populär Quotation. 

319 ff. The veneration and tendemess of Iphigenia toward 
her ancestor are to be noted. She rejects the stories of 
treachery and brutality ascribed to him by tradition. Cf. 
Intr. p. Ixxxvi, also Eurip. Iph, Taur., 11. 386-388. To her this 
cruel tradition is but the arbitrary invention of poets (cf. 
^Md^tet fingen of 1. 323). She speaks very vaguely of his guilt, 
regarding it as the result of pardonable human frailty. It 
seems that she refers to his presumption (Greek vßpii), 
which arose from his long association with the gods, so that 
he finally d^em^d himself their equal, — a kind cf Prcmetheus, 
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In bis autobiography Goethe interprets the guilt of Tantalus, 
Ixion, and Sisyphus m a similar way. Cf. Intr. pp. xliv- 
xlv, also Horace, Odea 1, 1. 28; II, 1. 18; Pindar, Olympian 
Ödes 1, 11. 88 ff.; and Euripides, Orestes, 11. 8-10. 

319. fein f&ntUet, viz. ber dJel^eimniffe bet ©ötter. 

321. ^td großen ^otmrerd, viz. of Zeus. Cf. the Homeric 
vil}Tßpeuerrj%y epißpeßertf^y epiySovno^, 

322 f. \^x ® triebt ioor ftreng; she admits that the judgment 
of the gods was 'severe \ but her piety prevents her from 
attributing injustice to them. Herein she differs from the 
other members of her family, who see in the Olympian gods 
the cruel persecutore of their race. Cf. 11. 1737 ff. 

323. ^ic^ter fingen; the prose Version of 1781 has: 
»i^re ^tieftet fagcn". It is, however, more consistent with 
the Office of Iphigenia as priestess to attribute the arbitrary 
constructions about Tantalus to poets rather than to priests. 

324. 3olii«, cf. note to 1. 40. 

325. bed alten Xortontö; Tartarus is according to Homeric 
conception a deep abyss * as far beneath Hades as heaven is 
high above earth' {Iliad VIII, 1. 13). It was regarded as the 
oldest part of Hades, created out of Chaos before the earth. 

328. ber Xitanen, qualifies both ^ruft and ^ar!, as is 
Seen from the prose Version of 1781. — The Titans were the 
sons and daughters of Uranos (heaven) and Ge (earth). 
They overthrew Uranos and enthroned Cronos, the youngest 
and bravest among them. But Cronos was in tum conquered 
in a terrible battle (commonly calied Gigantomachia or 
Titanomachia) by Zeus. After the conflicts of Zeus with the 
Titans his dominion in Olympus was securely established. 
The Titans were regarded by the ancients as primitive gods 
of enormous physical strength, whose prevailing characteristic 
was constant and bitter defiance to the rule of Zeus. Tanta- 
lus and his descendants were not regarded by the ancients as 
Titans, although according to the tradition Tantalus' m other 
was the Titaness Pluto. Cf. Intr. p. xi. Goethe simply 
intends to compare here the mental state of Tantalus and 
bis descendants with that of tViQ Titans, Like the Titans 
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the race of Tantaliis was impetuous, arrogant, and defiant, 
wanting in moderation and self-control. — f&m\t seems to refev 
to the Spiritual qualities of the Titans, SRiirl to the physical. 

331. ^er ®tttt, used here in general, like Oeds in Homer 
for bic ©ottl^eit or bie dJöttct.— e^crn ©onb, cf . note to 1. 86. It 
denotes here the lack of spiritual insight, the moral blindness 
of the race of Tantalus. They were slaves to all the prompt- 
ings of unrestrained passion. Cf. Goethe's letter to Schiller 
of Aug. 9, 1797, where the same expression occure, although 
used in a lighter sense. See also Maria Stuart^ 11. 334 f. 

332. 9iat, used here in the sense of ©infid^i; Überlegung, 
like the Latin consüium, 

336 ff. On p. 112 is given the genealogical table of the 
house of Tantalus. 

336. ber ®etoa(tig-tooDettbe, ' the man of violent will '. 

337 ff. Cf . Intr. pp. xii-xiii. In his account of the fortunes 
of Pelops Goethe follows Hyginus, Fable 84. Cf . Intr. p. xxxv. 

339. A line of six feet. £)tuimfml' has four syllables and 
@i^|iobamieit five. Read: 

drjettgte^ 'daughter'. Cf. the Latin naiua deä, 

340. Bringt, in the sense geWert, so also in 1. 404. 

342. erften So^n, viz. Chrysippus (cf. genealogical table), 
whom in all the earlier versions Goethe mentions by name. 
He was the son of Pelops and the nymph Axioche, and 
according to tradition it was his stepmother Hippodamia 
who incited her sons Atreus and Thyestes to murder him. 

348 f. fle etttldüi flc^ feftjt, Goethe follows here Hyginus, 
Fable 85. 

351-59. This passage is l^cking in the earlier versions. 
Iphigenia refers here to the law of heredity. Cf. getriffe^ 
Erbteil of 1. 330. 

360. ber Stabt, viz. Mycenae, a city in Argolis situated 
fourteen miles south-southweet of Corinth. According to 
tradition Pelops mied over Pisa. After the murder of 
Plisthenes Atreua and Thyestes vrec^ oVää^cÄl \» ^^ä ^cqä. 
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fcund refuge at the court of their brother-in-law Sthenelus, 
king of Mycense, upon whose death they inherited the king 
dorn. — It is to be noticed that in the following account Goethe 
makes free use of tradition, enlaiging upon or curtailing it, 
as it suits his purposes. His chief source here was Hyginus, 
Fables 86 and 97. 

366. einen ®n^n, viz. Plisthenes, son of Atreus and Cleola. 
See genealogical table. His name, though mentioned in the 
earlier versions, is here omitted as being of no importance. 
The names of Chrysippus (cf . note to 1. 342) and Plisthenes 
Goethe obtained from Hyginus. 

374. tmnhten, lit. 'intoxicated', say 'frenzied', viz. with 
the satisfaction of revenge at the sight of the tortures of the 
supj)osed son of Thyestes. 

383. ba = al^, to be taken with gefättt^ (J^at), ergreift 
0. 384). fragt (1. 385), and ßtoul&t (1. 387). 

384-387. The passage: eine 9Bel|nitti . • * glmtüt G- 387) 
does not occcur in the earlier versions. Goethe may here 
have been influenced by Seneca's tragedy Thyestes, who 
exclaims after the banquet (11. 999-1002): 

Quis hie tumnlus viscera exagitat mea? 
Quid tremuit intus? sentio impatiens onus. 
Meumque gemitu non meb pectus gemit. 

387. The line has four feet. The lacking foot may be 
fiUed out by the pause which naturally oceurs after Qlavbt 
and by which Iphigenia expresses her horror at the inhuman- 
ity of her ancestor. 

388. ber CBrfc^Iagnen^ viz. Plisthenes and Tantalus (cf . gene- 
alogical table) . The third son of Thyestes, ^Egisthus, became 
the avenger of hb father and his brothers. Cf . Intr. p. xv. 

390-391. ble Sonn% viz. the god of the sun, Helios (Apollo). 
The conception that Helios, horrified by the atrocious deed 
of Atreus, changed his course in order to envelop the deed in 
darkness, is found in Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 191 ff.: 

dty€vov<raii innots oxöre 
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iepov ßereßaa ofiß avyoi% 

'Sorrow after sorrow Springs apace, ever since the sun 
with circling wingöd steeds changed his heavenly Station 
and moved his sacred eye of radiance away.* 

Translation of Isaac Flagg. 

Cf . also Eurip. Electra, IL 736 ff. 

393. ^tt SRiinner, viz. men of our family. The prose Ver- 
sion of 1781 reads: „2)ic pnfttc S^ad^t l^at nod^ biel fd^rcdlid^c« 
dJefd^ic! unb %aitXK bicfer Unfcligcn gebrütet "—showing that 
Goethe had here in mind other crimes of Atreus and 
Thyestes. 

395 f. unb ISgt ttnl . « « fe^n, meaning: lä^t unS nut o^xvtXK, ba^ 
©rculid^eg gefd^cl^en ift. 

397. ottt§, viz. tüte bie '^a6^ (1. 395). 

398-9. That a woman of the purity and nobility of Iphi- 
genia should have sprung from such a criminal race seems 
to Thoas nothing short of miraculous. She is the only 
giiiltless member of her family. 

401 ff. ^01^ u. f. h)./ an answer to Thoas' question in 11. 
398 f. Agamemnon, her father, was, unlike his ancestors, a 
model of perfect manhood*. Iphigenia's love and veneration 
for her father are in marked contrast to the feelings of Ipbi- 
genia of Euripides who could never forgive Agamemnon 
for having given his consent to her sacrifice in Aulis. Cf. 
note to 11. 319 ff. and Eurip. lyh. Taur., 1. 865, where Iphigenia 
refers to her sacrifice as follows: 

aTtdrop* ocTtdropa nÖTfiov eXaxov. 

'An unfatheriy father by doom was allotted to me.' 

She also continues to hate all those who were in any way 
responsible for her sacrifice, viz. Helen, Menelaus, and 
Achilles (11. 365 ff.), whereas a spirit of forgiveness pervades 
all the sentiments of Goethe's Iphigenia. 

402. feil meiner erften Seit, viz. fett meiner Äinbl^eit. Cf. the 
Latin a jyrima aetate. — LI. 401-403 were inserted in the 
ßnal revision of the drama. 
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404. Brachte, cf . note to 1. 340. 

411. iotti^l, for J^craniüud^. Cf. note to 1. 54. 

412. fiebern, used here in the sense of ftd^ ftd^er fül^Icnben. 
Cf . the Latin secums. 

416. 3^roieitl, now unusual for 3^roja3. Cf. SJh^cencnS 
(1. 878) and note to 1. 47.— lo crtc, for fki^ lagern liefe. The 
transitive use of lagern, when the objeet refers to persons, 
is unusual. 

419. fbd\S, a harbor on the eastem coast of Boeotia, on 
the Channel Euripus which separates Bceotia from the 
island of Eubcea. Here the Greek fleet assembled before 
saiiing for Troy. 

420 ff. Cf . Intr. p. xiv. 

423. Stal^aS, the soothsayer of the Greeks and an impor- 
tant character in the Iliad, 

424. Sie lodttn u. f. tu. Notice the indefinite 6ie referring 
to the Greeks in general and showing that she does not regard 
her father as solely responsible for this action. — ^The experi- 
ences of Iphigenia in Aulis were treated by Euripides in a 
drama entitled: *l4>iy€V€ia tf €v AvXiSi (Iphigenia in 
Aulis), which was translated by Schiller in 1788. The 
theme was also dramatized by Racine in Iphig&nie en Avlide, 
Cf. Intr. p. xxxvi. 

425-430. This passage does not occur in the earlier versions. 
Agamemnon 's consent to the sacrifice of his daughter is not 
to be considered in the same category with the crimes of 
Atreus and Thyestes, for it was a sacrifice madc in painful 
Submission to the inscrutable will of the goddess. Therefore 
even this cruel deed of Agamemnon could not destroy 
Iphigenia's love and reverence for her father. 

431-2. Chilel for @nfelin. Cf. Schiller's Maria SttiaH, 
1. 2451 . where Mary says to Elizabeth: „^d) bin @uer ^önig^ 
It is to be noticed that in Iphigenia's statement here there 
are implied three reasons why the king should desist from his 
suit. She is a grandchild of Atreus and hence belongs to a 
criminal race; she is the daughter of Agamemnon and hopes 
to be some day reunited to her family, and above alU ha.vvTN% 
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been rescued by Artemis and placed as a priestess in her 
temple, she belongs exciusively to the goddess. The expres- 
sion bet Göttin (Sigentum was added in the final Version. 

438-9. Cf. here the words of Iphigenia in the drama of 
La Grange-Chancel, Oreste et Pylade, where the priestess gives 
practically the same reason for the rejection of the king's 
suit: 

' Laisse en paix une fille aux autels d^vou^e.' 

442. ^^t\n, viz. * the appearance' or 'semblanc^' of death 
inAiilis. 

445 f. ilireti 9Beg, viz. the life which the goddess has 
chosen for me. — ^äilc . . ♦ gefeffelt? dubitative subj., 
'should I have bound myself?' The imperfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctives are often iised to express a doubt or an 
emphatic denial of a real or an assumed assertion. 

447. diii Qei^tn Birt i^, viz. bon meiner ©ötttn. In 
modern prose we should say um ein 3^^^*^ ^^^ '^' bitten 
with the direct object of the thing occurs often in the Bible 
and in poetry. — ioentt \äf hUihtn foflte ; Iphigenia implies 
that she has not yet received such a sign from the goddess 
to remain in Tauris, and therefore still hopes to retum some 
day to Greece. 

450-451. A familiär Quotation. 

455. entgegen, to be taken with fel^nen mu^, ' how I must 
long to meet '. 

457-60. These lines were added in the final Version. 

460. \tm SSul" an SSuIen, unusuai for bon 6äu(e gu 6äule. 
For other examples of this combination of the sing, and 
the plu. cf. 11. 1747-8 and Faust, 11. 29 and 4658. 

463. So U^f }ttrttitl Not to be taken iiterally, but as 
an expression of the king's anger and impatience at the 
rejection of his suit. 

470-1 f. bem öoter . • ♦ Indt; Thoas may here have Medea 
in mind, who left her father, the king of Colchis, to follow 
Jason. — bem Gemahl, a reference to Helen, who deserted 
her husband Menelaus. 
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472. rafi^e, here in the sense of *rash', 'hasty'. Cf. 
11. 1824, 2031. 

474. golbne Q^i^t; golben is a favorite word with 
Goethe and Schiller in the sense of excellent, worthy, or 
beautiful. — Cf. the Greek ;f/3u<7eoS, 'golden', which is also 
frequently used by the Greek poets to denote excellence, 
perfection. So orators of a high order were designated by 
the Greeks as ;fpt>o-üOT oyuat, * golden-mouthed '. Cf . U. 1111, 
1198, 1615. 

475. beittei ebeltt SBortel; cf. 11. 293 ff. and note. 

476. fo, is emphatic. 

479. ^o(^ foOt it^'l u. f. n).=S)ocl^ l^ätte id^ aud) bad ettoarien 
fottem— ^onbeln ging; gelten with the Infinitive without ^u is 
now unusual, except in coUoquial speech, although it 
occurred quite often in older German and has survived in 
a few expressions such as f)>CQteren, fd^lafen, betteln gelten. 
Cf . the French aMer with the Infinitive and note to 11. 99- 
100. 

483. bie 'SBaffen eined SSdÜed, viz. the fimmess of woman 
in times of trial and the steadfastness of her convictions. 
a. IL 791 ff. 

486. unbelannimit ••• mir; because Thoas in his present 
passion does not realize that his marriage to her would not 
make him happy, unless she really loved him (unbefannt 
mit bir), and because the king does not fully appreciate 
her intense longing to retum to Greece (unbefannt mit 
mir). 

490 ff. In the drama of La Grange-Chancel Iphigenia 
rejects in similar terms the king's proposal of marriage: 

* Les dieux n'approuvent point ton hymen avec moy.' 

Oreste et Pylade, I, 3. 

493 ff. For the stichomythy of this passage cf . note to 11. 
74-77. 

494. Cf. Schiller's Piccolomini, 1. 1840. 

496. ber Sturm; the earlier versions have: «ber Sturm bec 
Seibenfc^ft ". 
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497. tBü^l, ironical. 

499 f. geerlbtel SRei^i tu f. iOv reference to Tantalus and 
his relation to the Olympian gods. Cf. Intr. pp. xi-xii. 

501. erbgebonten, cf. the Greek yrjyevTji. The word 
occurs frequently in Goethe*s works. Cf . 1. 1370. Sarcastic- 
ally Thoas contrasts himself with Tantalus, the son of Zeus. 

503 ff. 34 ^^^ ^^ 9Renf(^, viz. I am but human and am 
irritated when my purposes are crossed. The king has 
regained his composure and says this in excuse of his fonner 
ungenerous remark, but he cuts short the interview, fearing 
that he might again be camed away by anger. — ^The king's 
command to restore the human sacrifices is not merely a 
threat. He means what he says. Arkas informed us that 
only with great difficulty had Iphigenia been able through 
her power of gentle perauasion to induce the king to abolish 
the himian sacrifices. Now that his suit is rejected, the 
spell of Iphigenia's beneficent influence is broken, and he 
readily reverts to the old reasons for continuing the cruel 
practice. Although he formeriy admitted that Iphigenia 
brought blessing to his land (cf. U. 281 ff.), we may well believe 
him that some discontented people murmured against the 
discontinuance of the human sacrifices and clamored loudly 
for their restoration when his only son and heir had beenkilled 
in battle (cf. 11. 516 ff.). Disappointed in his hopes, he now 
distrusts the influence of Iphigenia; the demands of the dis- 
contented faction of his people seem now just to him, and so 
he Orders the restoration of the human sacrifices. 

516. bie (Sinnen, instead of bic Sinne. The weak form 
occurs quite frequently in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Goethe uses it often to avoid a hiatus, as here, or for the 
sake of the rime. Cf. Faust Pt. 1, 11. 431, 1633, etc. 

518 f. rufen fie ♦ ♦ . über mlc^, *hold me responsible for', 
'accuse me of '. 

522 ff. Cf. here the similar thought in Eurip. I'ph, Taur.^ 
U. 386 ff.: 

eyoo ßi€v ovv 
Toi TavzdXov ^eotatv eariduara 
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aitiara Kpivooy itat8o% ycr^rjvat ßopqiy 
Tov^ S^€y^d8\ avrov? ovrai dt^BpooTtotCTovovi, 
eis rrjv ^eov ro (pavXov dvaipepeiv doK(3* 
ovöeva ydfi oijuai öaijuovGov eivai KaKov» 

' Nay^ I hold unworthy credence 
The banquet given of Tantalus to the Gods, — 
As though the Gods could savour a child*s fleshi 
Even so, this folk, themselves man-murderers, 
Charge on their Goddess their own sin, I ween; 
For I believe that none of Gods is vile.' 

Iphigenia's view of the gods as beneficent is confirmed by 
the action of the drama. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxv. 

523-5. A populär quotation. 

523. In the earlier versions the additional thought occurs: 
,^crföF)nt bic Unlerirbifd^cn mit 53Iul unb bicfcn ift ba3 S3Iut ber 3:iere 
Sabfall" 

529. mit U\ö)t IbeioegUf^rr S^emunft, because human reason 
is easily swayed by arguments and change of circumstances. 

532. The fact that two strangers have just been seized 
on the shores of Tauris prepares us for the appearance of 
Orestes and Pylades at the beginning of the second act, 
and the command to sacrifice them gives a strong impulse 
to the action of the drama. This command threatens to 
destroy the purifying and civilizing work of Iphigenia in 
Tauris and compel her to act contrary to her deepest religious 
and moral convictions. Moreover, Thoas promised to allow 
her to retum home, if an opportunity to do so should ever 
present itself (cf. 11. 293 ff.). Somehow she must get into 
communication with her family, but how eise is this possible 
except through strangers who may accidentally come to 
the shores of Tauris? — and now she is commanded to sacrifice 
all strangers. 

536. erftel, 'original'; rechte« =« ted^ä^ige«, tootauf bic dJötttn 
ein 3flccl^ l^at, say ' due '. 



# 
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SCENE 4. 

The first act ends as it began with a prayer to the godd 
(cf. note at the end of Scene 1). In the first scene she prayed 
for a retum to her fatherland, now she prays that she be 
spared shedding human blood. Her great mental agitation 
is expressed here by the irregulär metre. Each line has 
four feet and consists of trochees and dactyls. The endings 
are usually feminine except in 1. 541. The praise of the 
goddess with which this monologue opens and its general 
wise reflections give to it something of the nature of the 
Greek Choral ode. Cf. Intr. p. ciii. 

The following is the metre of the first six lines: 

538. — W| — W|— WS^ I— WW 

539. — ^| — ww .w| — 

540.— V- 
541.—^ 

542. — ^^«w'l — s_^| — N-^s«'| — s^ 

543 . — ^"-^ I — '*-' ^"-^ I — "'^ ">-' I — ^-^ 

538 ff. She refers here to her own rescue by Diana in 
Aulis. 

540. cjmen, here = gef iH^IIof eti/ ol^ne 2^etlnal^me, 'inexorable'. 
®cfci^icl = 6c^tc!fal. The conception here of Diana wresting 
Iphigenia from the very arms of inexorable Fate is, strictly 
speaking, not in accord with the Greek notion of the 
supremacy of Fate, whose decrees cannot be changed even 
by the gods themselves. But probably the poet simply 
intends to express here in a forcible way Iphigenia's faith 
in the great power of her patron goddess. When her death 
seemed ine vi table in Aulis, the goddess rescued her, and 
so she may help her again in her present critical Situation. 

543. bir ^ hünft, for the older and more correct bid^ 
bünft. Cf. 11. 718 and 1415. 

546-8. These lines were added in the final Version. Cf. 
here Goethe's poem An den Mond (1778), 11. 3-8. Goethe 
frequently experienced the soothing effect of the light of 
the moon and expressed it in bis poetry. 
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519. enthalte tiom fSUä; entl^alten is here used in the sense 
of abl^altcn or fctnl^alten. So also in Luther. Cf. Eurip. Iph. 
Towr., 1.994: 

€r<f>ayrfi re ydp affi x^^P ditaXXd^aijaev av. 

' So of thy slaughter shall my hands be clean/ 

551. SttfSOig, here in the sense of una&ftd^id^. 

552. traitrig-tttttoiOigen, a Compound coined by Goethe. 
The poet means here a person who against his will (untmÜtg, 
Latin invüvs) is obliged to kill a man, and is thereby cast 
into sorrow (traurig). Transl. 'reluctant and sorrowing', 
For similar bold Compounds cf. 11. 1005, 1189, 1345. 

553. 933fe ^tunhtn, viz. the times of dejection when a 
spirit of seH-criticism comes upon man. — fi^redfett, sc. il^tu 

554 £f. Iphigenia's firm belief in the goodness and for- 
giveness of the gods Stands out in marked contrast to the 
pessimistic view of the nature of the gods held by the other 
members of her family. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxv. 

555. SBeit tierBreitete, probably suggested by the Homeric 
TtoXvcntep))^^ * wide-spread' (cf. Odyssey XI, 1. 365, and Iliad 
II, 1. 804). ®ef(^lei^ter ber SWenfi^en; cf. the Homeric yevoi 
dvSpday (Iliad XII, 1. 23). 

557 ff. brm ®terBli(^en; note the antithesis to bie Unftetblid^ 
in 1. 554. iDoDett i^m gerne. . . laffen, 'they willingly grant 
and permit him for a while to enjoy with them the de- 
lightful aspect of their own etemal heaven '• Cf. here the 
Electra of Euripides, 11. 1349 ff. 

Act II, ScBNB 1. 

The friendship of Orestes and Pylades was proverbial in 
antiquity. The drama of Euripides and almost all the 
French and öerman dramas treating the Orestes theme 
develop at great length the extraordinary nobility of this 
friendship. — We may assume that Orestes and Pylades have 
at the command of Thoas been brought to the grove ot IVsä 
temple to be sacrificed by t\\e prveaX-esÄ. TVv«^ ^^^ \yi*C^ 
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fettered, and the guards who have brought them in, have 
remained behind so that they do not appear upon the stage. 
The scene in its Situation and sentiments has some points 
of resemblai^ce to the scene between Admetus and Hercules 
in Wieland's Alcestej Act III, Scene 4. Cf. Intr. p. civ. 

561 ff. Orestes, overburdened by the consciousness of his 
guilt incurred through the murder of his mother, welcomes 
death as a release from his torments. 

562. totrb meine Seele fttOer, because the Furies, not being 
allowed to enter the sacred grove of the temple, have for 
the time being ceased to torture him. 

563. fl^oHen; the inflectional ending with proper names 
often occurs in the 18th Century, but is very unusual to-day. 
Cf. 11. 49 and 722. 

564. Otac^egeifter, viz. Furies, who began to pursue Orestes 
immediately after the murder of his mother Clytsemnestra. 
They were three in number, Tisiphone, Alecto and Megaera, 
were descended from the old gods, and lived in the lower world. 
Originally they were regarded as the avengers of every 
moral law of the universe, whether committed by gods or men. 
Later on their sphere of action was restricted to the family, 
and they inexorably pursued and avenged every wrong done 
to the sacred ties of family, and especially the murder of 
kindred. They had brazen feet so that they were tireless 
in their pursuit. Their features were hideous, expressing 
wild lust for the blood of their victims; their hair was made 
of serpents. Escape from them was impossible, for with their 
tireless energy they could always reach their human prey. 
With torch swung on high they pursued their victim, until 
they destroyed him or drove him to madness. The ancients 
feared even to mention their names and used circumlocution 
forthat purpose. (Cf. Eurip. Orestes, 11. 408 ff.) Goethe calls 
them by various names, viz. bic Untcrirbifd^cn (11. 581, 727), 
^öttcngeiftet (1. 629), and Sarbcn (1. 588). Their terrible 
appearance and their dread offices are most effectively 
described in the Eumenides of ^Eschylus. 

569-^70. This pessimistic Interpretation of the oracle of 
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Apollo is quite characteristic of his present dejected frame 
of mind. Hans Morsch has pointed out the striking "esem- 
blance between this passage and the following lines of Johann 
Elias Schlegel's drama Geschwister auf Taurien (1737), III, 4: 

%a, «pi^öbuS, bu l^aft Sflcd^t. 2)cm 2lu3f^)nici^ ift crfmict. 

2)ag @nbe meiner S^lot. 

ginb' id^ im ^^em^pel l^icr, obgleid^ burd^ meinen %o\>, 

Cf. Morsch, Vorgeschichte von Goethe's Iphigenie in Vieriel- 
jahrschrijt für Litter aturgeschichtef Vol. IV, p. 88. See also 
Intr. pp. xxxvi ff. 

571. eine ®Mtt^anh, referred by some to Apollo, whom 
Orestes now regards as the cause of all his misfortunes, for it 
was Apollo who commanded him to murder his mother in 
Order to avenge his father. But in view of the next line it 
seems better to refer the word to the Furies, who have been 
pursuing and torturing him ever since he murdered his mother. 

574. fitttuS* 6n!el, may refer to both Orestes and Pylades, 
for both were grandsons of Atreus, but from what follows 
it appears that Orestes refers to himself . 

576. toie meine tl^nen; he refers to Atreus, who was 
murdered by ^Egisthus, the only surviving son of Thyestes, 
and possibly also to Pelops, who was slain by his father 
Tantalus, but afterward restored to life. Cf. Intr. pp. xii 
and xiv. 

577. ^ammtxiohe, a Compound coined by Goethe. 

579. im bertDorfnen SSBinfel, 'in a wretched or despicable 
comer', as opposed to a glorious death upon the battlefield 
as is worthy of a hero. 

580. ^er nojberiiianbte 9Reui^eImBrber, viz. iEgisthus, who 
was the cousin of Agamemnon (see genealogical table) and 
who with the help of Cl5rt8emne8tra ensnared and killed 
Agamemnon in the bath. Cf. 11. 891-900. 

581 ff. The thought of the murder of Agamemnon by 
iEgisthus naturally recalls to him his own murder of Cly- 
tffmnestra, and, seized by this terrible memory, Iä ^fcjccka. 
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that he again sees the Furies^and begs them to desist. The 
description of the Furies in this passage and in 11. 1052 ff. 
was doubtless influenced by the Eumenides of .^Ischylus, 
U. 244 ß. (cf. note to 1. 564). But whereas in iEschylus the 
Furies appear bodily upon the stage, they never do so in cur 
drama. Goethe conceives them as the avenging spirits 
dwelling within Orestes, creatures of his overwrought fancy, 
which in his intense consciousness of guilt he actually believes 
to see and to hear. Schiller when he undertook the revision 
of the drama in 1802 (cf. Intr. pp. Ixviii ff.) was especially 
dissatisfied with this feature of the play. With his streng 
sense for what was theatrically effective he would have pre- 
ferred the bodily representation of the Furies upon the 
stage. On Jan. 22, 1802, he wrote to Goethe: «Drcft fcÜbft 
ift ba8 Scbci^id^ftc im GJanjcn; ol^nc gurien ift fein Drcft, unb 
je^ ba bic Utfad^e feinet 3"f^<*"^^ "^ w bic 6innc faßt, ba fie 
blöd im ©emüt ift, fo ift fein 3uftanb eine ^u lange unb ^u einförmige 
Dual, ol^ne (SJegenftanb." But such a bodily representation of 
the Furies would have ill accorded with the spirit of Goethe's 
play, which Schiller himself characterized very happily in 
the same letter: „6eele möd^te xd) eiS nennen, iDad ben eigentlid^ 
SSotjug babon audmad^t.'' 

581. i^r Untrrirb'ff^m, cf. note to 1. 564. 

582. na^ brm fSlvd, to be taken with f)?ürenb l^e^, 1. 584. 
ijr would ordinarily follow the relative bic. Transl. 'Ye 
infernal beings who, like hounds let loose, bunt (me) by 
the scent of the blood which, etc.' Goethe here follows 
iEschylus in the conception that the blood of the mother 
which sprinkled Orestes when he committed the murder 
never dries up, but continues to trickle down his Steps, 
and thus marks the path for the Furies. Cf . EumenideSf 11. 
244 ff. 

588. Smrtiett, from Latin larvae 'spectres', viz. tortured 
spirits of evil-doers which occasionally rise in hideous forms 
from Hades, terrifying men. It is therefore fitly used here 
for the Furies. Cf . note to 1. 564. In the first prose Version 
we ßnd: „2ax)»tn bed ^ebu§^ 
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592. IfRamtS, here = Sßcrbannung. After the murder of 
Clytaemnestra Orestes was outlawed and banished from 
Mycenae. Cf. Eurip. Orestes, 11. 46 ff. — unfc^ulbigen ©enoffnt/ 
because Pylades had accompanied bis friend and cousin when 
he went to Mycense to commit the murder, and then went 
into voluntary exile with him. However, according to the 
Orestes of Euripides (11. 765-768) Pylades actually assisted 
Orestes in the murder, whereupon his father Strophius drove 
him from home. — Cf. with this passage the following lines 
of Johann Elias SchlegePs Geschwister auf Taurien, Act III, 
Sc. 4: 

„^\xx bu, mein trcujter ^cuitb, berbitterft mir baS Sterben, 
äld^, h)arum tnu^ td^ btd^ sugleid^ mit mir Derberben/' 

See note to 11. 569-570. 

593. Line of six feet. — Xtmtxlanh, viz. Hades. 

598 ff. buri^ bie bertoormen spfabe * * • onfjuiiiinben, a 
metaphor derived from the legend of Theseus, to whom 
Ariadne gave a clue of thread by which he f ound his way out 
of the labyrinth in Crete after he had slain the Minotaur. 

601. 3<^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^* S)enten is sometimes used 
in higher diction with the acc. without the preposition to 
emphasize the content of the thought. Cf. 1. 1765. 

606. tmfre Soden « « « ab^nfc^neiben; before sacrificing the 
victim, it was customary to cut off alock of hair from the 
forehead and bum it on the altar. Cf. Iliad III, 11. 272-273. 

608 ff. Cf. here the encouraging words of Hercules to 
Admetus: 

„^eitt Suftanb jammert mxä), Slbmet, 
Sci^ fii^Ie beinen ©d^merj. 25od^ gur SBerjtoeiflunfl piÄ 
Äem ebler SKann l^erob! — ^SBte? toarSlbmet 
Slid^ immer ein SSerel^rer 
*Der ©Otter?— 2Bo ift fein SBertraun 
sauf il^e Wlad}ir 

Wieland, Alceste, III, 4. 

See introductory note to this scene. 

609. Unmut, here in the sense of ' despondency \ — jtoei« 
felnb, viz. in the promise of Apollo, 11. 610 ff. Orestes' 
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doubt in the oracle of Apollo will precipitate the danger 
because in such a frame of mind he will do nothing to avert it. 

610 ff. The utterance of the oracle is here vaguely stated, 
as its exact wording is not to be given tili the end of the 
drama, 11. 2113 ff. Pylades lays here special stress upon 
the Word fRüdttf)X, his meaning being that if the god 
promised help, a retum to Greece was taciüy implied. He 
thus tries to dispel Orestes' gloomy Interpretation of the 
oracle in 11. 569-570. 

613. This Statement does not seem to agree with the 
ambiguity of the words of the oracle in 11. 2113 ff. But 
Pylades means to say that it is wrong to attribute inten- 
tional ambiguity to the oracles of the gods. In this drama 
it is hmnan short-sightedness that makes the oracle of 
Apollo seem ambiguous. After Orestes is freed from the 
Furies, he discovers in a critical moment the real meaning 
of the oracle and recognizes in it the beneficent purposes of 
Apollo toward him. Cf. 11. 2108 ff. 

615 ff. Cf. the prose Version of 1781: ,Mvc lag btc bunÜe 
©ccfc bc3 ScbcnS bon Äinbl^ctt an fd^on um ba§ jartc ^aupt Unter 
einet SJhittet, bie be3 abroefenbcn ©cmal^te Derga^, njud^ xd) gcbrüdft 
l^erauf." The resemblance of Orestes to his father constantly 
reminded Clytaemnestra of her guilt and so she treated 
him with coldness and reserve. 

620. \tiü, adv. with fa^ (1. 621). The word indicates here 
her sullen brooding over the criminal conduct of her mother. 

623. toie/ temporal, equivalent to hjenn or toäl^rcnb. The 
earlier versions read: „\utnn ftc hjeinte". 

628. ßi !am ber 3tog — he is probably thinking here of his 
matricide, although he may possibly be referring to the day 
when his father was murdered. Cf. 11. 635-6. — Pylades 
intemipts him to tum his thoughts to more cheerful subjects. 
Orestes is, however, so overburdened with the consciousness 
of guilt that his thoughts irresistibly revert to the scenes of 
horror, so that the efforts of Pylades to calm him not only 
prove f utile, but even deepen his gloom and despair. With 
ßne art the poet makes us feel that confession would now 
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have been a relief to him, and thus prepares us for tlie 
great confession in the next act (III, 2), which bursts fcrth 
with all the violence of long-suppressed emotion. 

629. ^BUengeifter, viz. Furies. Goethe uses in this drama 
^öllc as synonymous with Hades. Cf . ^öß^nfd^cf cl, 1 . 11 54 . 

632-3. A familiär Quotation. 

632. guten, here in the sense of tüd^gcn. 

636. ba = al«; cf. 1. 644.— untotttlg, 'against his wiir, 
'reluctantly ', ref erring to his imnatural death. Cf . note to 
1. 552. Some commentators interpret the word in its usual 
meaning of * indignant ' ; in that case it would ref er to A^^a- 
memnon's feelings upon discovering the treachery of his 
wife. But this Interpretation seems weak in this passage. — 
Crht§, Latin word for Hades. Cf. note to 1. 40. 

639. toorbett, for gclDorbcn; it is the older form of the 
past participle, and unless used as an auxiliary, occurs only 
in poetry. 

641-2. Cf. the words of Pylades in SchlegePs Geschwister 
auf Taurien, III, 4: 

»5d^ tnag fein anbrcS 2c6en, 
SQd baiS bet ^immel mit mit bir gugleid^ gegeben.'' 

644. ^a, to be taken also with pflegte, 1. 646. Cf. note 
to 1. 636.— freie ©tötte, for gteiftatt. For the youth of Orestes 
at the court of his uncle Strophius cf. Intr. p. xv. 

650. mit neuem SeÜen, a great improvement on „mt neuer 
2^orl^ett ", which is the reading of the earlier veraions. 

651. 9Wlr, wanting in the earlier versions and here intro- 
duced probably for emphasis. 

652. meiner 9lüi; originally betgeJTen was followed by 
the genit., a usage which was still quite common in the 
18th Century, but gradually the acc. supplanted the genit., 
which is now used only in poetry and in elevated diction. 

654. Cf. Eurip. Iph. Taur., 1. 674, where Pylades says: 

* 'Twere base that I live on, "wlieix \\vo\x w\* ^«ööäJ! 
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655. The thought of this line is brought out more clearly 
in the earlier versions: „Witt beiner Siebe )u mir begann bein 
©lenbl" 

656. boi ttngftlif^e, here in the sense of baiS ftngfiigenbe, hcS 
6ci^Te(fltcl^e, ba^ @ntfe$Iicl^e. 

662-3. 2)erlRa(^fte/thefirst'. Cf. here the line in Gotter's 
drama Orest und Eleklra, II, 1, where Orestes exclaims: 

« 

/,!D2ein Unglüddftem bergiftet attd^ bein Seben." 

Friedrich Wilhehn Gotter was a friend of Goethe, and bis 
drama Orest und EUktra, produced in Weimar in 1772, 
was well known to the poet. Traces of its influence are 
perceptible in our drama. Cf. Intr. pp. xxxviii-xxxix. 

665-6. A familiär quotation. 

666 ff. ®roge %üivx ? Words uttered in a spirit of melan- 
choly and suggesting the thought that the great deeds they 
dreamed of in their youth will never be realized. The 
depressed mood of Orestes makes him see the varied picturee 
of his boyhood days as through a veil, and the elegiac tone 
of his words enhances the pathos of this famous passage. 
Possibly the poet has here in mind his own friendship with 
Karl August during his first years of residence in Weimar. 
There is a Suggestion of Rousseau 's sentimentalism and his 
devotion to nature in this passage. 

670. ©ruft unb 3ouft; both words probably refer to 
physical strength. Some, however, take Stuft in the sense 
of courage, Cf. note to 53nift unb ÜJiarl, 1. 328. — bem 
^o^en tl^n^erm; in the prose versions we find the plural 
„unfern Sll^nl^crm", which shows that Orestes refers here 
to his ancestors in general. The Substitution of the sing, 
in the collective sense of 'ancestry' for the plur. is more 
poetic. 

671. fo, refers to the thought of the preceding line, viz. 
like our ancestors. Although Orestes says that in their 
youth they took as their modeis the strength and prowess 
of their ancestors, his description applies better to such 
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heroes as Hercules, Theseus, or Perseus than to the descend- 
ants of Tantalus. 

673. llnb bann, sc. toetm of 1. 668 with the verbs fa^en 
a. 674), hielten (1. 676) and lag (1. 676). 

678-9. Just as the stars seemed to appear to them in ever 
growing numbers as they were gazing upon the vaults of 
heaven, so future deeds of heroism rose mnumerable before 
their Imagination. 

681-9. To encourage Orestes, whose words imply that 
they had only dreamed of great deeds but had accomplished 
none, Pylades explains that the glorious deeds of past heroes 
as they have been transmitted to posterity owe much of 
their beauty and inspiriting quality to the idealizing process 
of a long series of minstrels. In reality, however, the deeds 
of their ancestors were as laboiioug and fragmentary as 
their own. Cf. here Schiller's poems Die Ideale, and Erwartung 
und Erfüllung. 

681. bringt/ for the now usual btängt, oceurs frequently 
in the 18th Century. Cf. Faust, Ft. 1, 1. 495. 

689. Biblical language. Cf. /. Corinthians XIII, 9; Ps. 
XC, 10. For the influence of the Bible upon the thought 
and language of Goethe cf. Goethe- Jahrbuch VIII, 187 ff. 
— eitel/ used here in the now obsolete sense of nid^S ate or 
lauter, 'mere'. It oceurs frequently in this sense in 
Luther. — Notice that this line has but three feet. 

694 ff. i|rem Schotten, viz. the idealized forms of our 
ancestors created by poetic fancy, which like the gods 
(flöttetölcid^) seem to dwell far beyond us upon the highest 
mountain peaks. 

697-700. Meaning: I do not esteem a man whose deeds are 
done not for their own sake but for glory and the approbation 
of the World. You, Orestes, have acted from higher motives, 
and therefore should thank the gods that, while still so 
young (fo ftül^), you have been able to accomplish so much 
(fo toiel). Pylades refers to the fact that Orestes avenged 
his father in pursuance, as he believed, of the wishes of the 
gods. The thought of U. 699-700 is more clearl^ <«w\r«ssöRÄ. 
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in the prose Version: ,/ilIetn bu barfft bcn ©öttem tctd^lid^ banfen 
für ba§, roag fic burd^ btd^, bcn 3ii*^9l^"Ö' f^on getan." 

706. le^te, here in the sense of l^öd^fte. 

707. ®(^lSi^ter, 'butcher', expresses here Orestes' dis- 
gust at the doed. 

708. bof| Hrre^rtett/ 'whom, after all, I revered', a 
fine touch not found in the earlier versions. The prose 
Version reads : M'Vi) f)ahm jle jum ©d^Iäd^cr auScrforen, jum üJlörbcr 
meiner SJhittcr, ^um unerl^örten SRäd^ unerl^örter ©d^nbtat." 
The words were inserted to suggest the filial piety of Orestes, 
which he had to suppress to carry out what he believed to 
be the wishes of the gods. 

710. ^ttri^ i^ren 9Bin( u. f. h>. This expression is lacking 
in the earlier versions and was introduced to suggest 
the motives which induced Orestes to murder his mother 
'whom he after all revered'. The word SBinl, 'hint', 'inti- 
mation*, has given rise to much discussion. Fraedrich in 
Zeitschrift für den deutschen Unterrichtf Vol. XI, pp. 598-COl , 
refers the word to the recent oracle of Apollo (11. 563 ff.) which 
promised to give to Orestes permanent release from the 
Furies in Tauris. The dejected and pessimistic Orestes finds 
now in his impending death the real meaning of the oracle, 
But it is highly improbable that Orestes should refer to the 
utterance of the oracle (stated in 11. 2113 ff.), the meaning 
of which seems to him now quite clear (cf. 11. 563-570), as 
Sßinf. Moreover, the context clearly indicates that he is 
here thinking not of his impending death, but of the murder 
of Clytaemnestra and all the terrible sufferings which it 
entailed. Therefore some critics (e.g. Kern, Althaus, and 
others) interpret 2ßin! as referring to the command of Apollo 
to Orestes to murder his mother. According to the Greek 
tragedians such an express command was given by Apollo 
(cf. Intr. p. xv), but Orestes, after executing it, nevertheless 
became a prey to the Furies. So we find in the drama of 
iEschylus a glaring contradiction between the command of 
the god and the sufferings of Orestes, for, whether Orestes 
obeyed or disobeyed the command, punishment was sure to 
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follow. Cf. Intr. p. xxii. Such a command of Apollo, which 
must inevitably involve Orestes in sin and suffering, would 
have been incompatible with the fundamental religious views 
of Goethe's drama that the gods were wise, beneficent, 
and just (cf. 11. 522 fif. and note). Besides, nowhere in the 
drama is there any mention of such an express command of 
the oracle. We must therefore Interpret SBinf as referring 
to Orestes* gloomy belief that the gods expected him to 
avenge his father by killing his mother. Orestes, notwith- 
standing his natural feelings of piety for his mother, murdered 
her because, according to the religious views of his time, 
he believed that it was his sacred duty to do so. That no 
express command of Apollo is here implied is seen in Orestes' 
füll confession of his crime to Iphigenia in 11. 1015 ff., where 
not a Word is said about a command of the oracle. — lu 
@rttnb' gerichtet, because by doing that which he believed to 
be his sacred duty he became a prey to the Furies. — Cf. 
here the words of Admetus to Hercules in Wieland's Alceste 
III, 4: 

„Wl), grcunb! 6ic (bie GJöttcr) l^abcn nrid^ 
SkirtDorfcnl l^örtcn nid^t mein glcl^nr 

See Intr. p. civ. 

711. ©le . . . gerichtet; c8 auf cttuag rid^tcn, is uncommon in 
modern German; we should now say auf cttüaS abfeilen, 'to 
aim at something ', often in the bad sense Ho have a design 
against something', as here. Transl. *They (the gods) are 
beut upon the ruin of the house of Tantalus '. 

713 ff. A much quoted passage. The sentiments here 
are modern and not Greek, and well express the ideals of 
humanity of Goethe and many of his contemporaries. 

717. ßi rrH now unusual for c« Vererbt fid^. The earlier 
versions have: „Segen ift etblid^, nid^t glud^". 

720. ber tmS berberBt; toerbetben was formerly both strong 
and weak; the strong form was used intransitively, the 
weak transitively, as here. Since the 18th Century the 
weak form occurs rarely, the strong form being used both 
transitively and intransitively, but in the preaeüt vc&\»s2l^^ 
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we should now usually say ber und ind SSetberBen ftüQi 

Orestes refers to the fact that they have been captured and 

brought to the temple to be sacrificed at the altar of the 

goddess. 

721 ff. Cf . here the address of Hercules to Admetus in 

Wieland's Alceste III, 4. Hercules like Pylades tries to raise 

the courage of his despondent friend with the foUowin^ 

words: 

«rT^eunb, gtoeifle ntd^I 
mai ^erluled Derfpttd^ 
%ai roirb er Balten I 
SHuf bcincn 5Kut gurüdl 
^e ©Otter h)altenl 
Si^r SBeifaU ift ber 2:u0enb Solb; 
©te finb ben grommen l^olb 
Unb h)eTben bein (Skfd^a 
S3alb umgeftaltcn." 

713-17. A very populär quotation. 

721. ertoarte, used here in the sense of tootie or toocte 

722 ff. !Q3ringft bu bie ® i^toefter u. f. m. Note the ambiguous 
words of the oracle. Since Orestes and Pylades could not 
know of the existence of Iphigenia in Tauris» but believed 
that she was sacrificed in Aulis, they naturally interpreted 
the Word Sd^tücfter to refer to the sister of Apollo, viz. to the 
Image of Diana which was to be captured and brought to 
Delphi. In the Iphigenia of Euripides the Image of the 
goddess, ayaKfxa Oeas, iscleariy referred to in the oracle of 
Apollo. Cf. note to 11. 610 ff. 

723. %z\)^%\, Greek AeX<poi, a small town of Phocis at 
the foot of Mount Pamassus and six miles from the Corinthian 
Gulf. It was world-renowned as the seat of the oracle of 
Pythian Apollo. In all the earlier versions Goethe wrote 
2)cl^)]^og, a form used also by Gotter and Count Friedrich von 
Stolberg. According to Euripides the statue was to be 
brought to Athens. It has been suggested that this de^tion 
from Euripides may be due to Goethe's Intention to write 
aDOther Iphigenia drama the scene of action of which 
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was to take place in Delphi, where Iphigenia and Orestes 
were to arrive after leaving Tauris. Cf. note to 1. 49, also 
Kuno Fischer, Goethes Iphigeniey pp. 14-15. 

724. boi ebel benft, viz. the civilized Greeks as contrasted 
"with the barbarous Scythians. 

729. geru^'gen; geruhig is now obsolete, but in older 
German and in the 18th Century it was frequently used for 
tu^ig. 

738. feltfoni, *by stränge accident '. 

739. gejiDungett/ viz. by the gods. The very fact that 
they have been captured and brought to the very shrine of the 
sacred image, seems to the optimistic Pylades a sure sign 
that the gods intend to help tbem in their dangerous under- 
taking. 

740. Wtti, here=3flatfc^Iu6. 
742-3. A familiär Quotation. 

744-5. For the atonement of serious crimes the gods fre- 
quently required the execution of some very difficult and 
dangerous tasks for the benefit of humanity. Such, for 
instance, were the labors of Hercules, Perseus, and others. 
In the same way Pylades interprets the mission of Orestes in 
Tauris. Cf . Schiller's Kampf mit dem Drachen, 11. 74 ff., and 
see Intr. pp. xviii-xix. 

746. enben, here for DoUcnbcru Cf. note to 1. 54. 

750. bon meiner fr^toereu ^ivnx, a great improvement upon 
the earlier versions, which have „"oon meiner 6ecle". The 
change was probably made with reference to ben ©d^toinbel 
of the following line. 

751 fif. Cf. note to 1. 582. 

757. i^urien, has here three syllables. 

762. Itl^ffen, for the •Latin form of the Greek Odysseus, 
cf. note to 1. 40. The character of Pylades as conceived 
by Goethe actually resembles that of Odysseus in shrewdness 
and in fertility of resources when danger is imminent. We 
find a similar conception of his character in Euripides. Cf 
Orestes, II. 1403 ff. 

763-7. A much-quoted passage. 
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764 f. ^rm • « * na^athtitti, * whom he emulates in his 
laborious ascent to Olympus*. Pylades seems to have here 
Hercules in mind, who after his death was admitted to 
Olympus. Cf. here the words of Hercules in Wieland's 
Alcesie 111, 3: 

,S)\xt6} nie crl^örte, burd^ ben @rbenföl^ttcn 

2)cin Sol^n bcn aöcg \xd) gum ÖIi?nH)itö öffnen.*' 

766. A similar sentiment is expressed by Od3rsseus in the 
Phihdetes of Sophocles, 11. 108 ff.: 

NE, ovK aiaxpov tfyei d^ra rd. ilfevdif Xeyeiv; 
OA, oviCt ei TO aaa^TJvai ye to ^eOÄoS (pepei. 

* Ne. Thou thinkest it no shame, then, to speak falsehoods? 
Od. No, if the falsehood brings deliverance.' 

Jebb's Transl. 

768. In his straightforwardness and love of truth Orestes 
resembles his sister Iphigenia. Cf . 11. 1405 ff. and Intr. pp. 
Ixxxvii and c. 

772-3. Cf. 11. 122 ff. 

774. ßltt reineiS §erj, not found in the earlier versions, and 
inserted to emphasize the reputation of Iphigenia among 
the Taurians. 

777. flma}Ot!en, a mythical race of warlike women who 
are supposed to have dwelt on the coast of the Black Sea in 
the region of the river Thermodon in Asia Minor, and hence 
opi osite to the kingdom of Thoas. They played a prominent 
role in the Trojan war when, under their queen Penthesilea, 
they came to the assistance of the Trojans. 

779. lic^tel Oleir^/ * bright (gentle) sway', viz. her humane 
activity among the Taurians. 

781. Breite lRai^t=bte fid^ überattl^in berbreitenbc 9iad^t, hence 
' far-extending night '. The darkness of the curse enveloping 
Orestes extends so far that it has cast its deep shadows 
even upon the gentle sway of the priestess, for she has 
been ordered in their case to resume the long-discontinued 
human sacrifices. 
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782. fromme 93(tttg!er, because it Springs from the belief 
that human sacrifices are demanded by the goddess. 
791-3. A much-quoted passage. 
793. tote=cbcnfohnc 

SCENE 2. 

After 800. Sie nimmt i^m bie Steüm oB« Pylades is 
unfettered by the priestess because he is to be sacrificed to 
Diana, and it was regarded as a good omen if the victims 
were led to the altar without apparent constraint. Cf. 11. 
926-930. So also in the drama of Euripides Iphigenia 
commands the attendants of Orestes and Pylades, 11. 469-470: 

* Unbind the stran^era' hands, 
That, being hallowed, they be chamed no more.' 

Cf. also Maria Stuart, 11. 2132-3. 

802. iDenben aB, subjunctive of wish. — m^, refers to 
both captives. She still hopes in some way to be able to 
save the strangers. 

803-4. A familiär quotation. Cf. a similar sentiment in 
the Philoctetes of Sophocles Ql, 234-235). When Neoptole- 
mus addresses Philoctetes in Greek, the latter exclaims: 

cö (ptXraTov (paorT/jua, ^ev to Kai Xaßeiv 
7ep6cr(f>^eyjj,a Toiov<r6* dvdpoi ev xporcp juaKpf, 

' O well-loved soundl Ah that I should indeed be greeted 
by such a man, after so long a timel' 

Jebb's Transl. 

The whole Situation here has also some resemblance to the 
scene in Odyssey VI, 11. 149 ff., where Odysseus Stands in rapt 
admiration before Nausicaa and implores her help. The 
language of Pylades here has a Homeric coloring. 

810. beitt, the old form of the genit., now used only in 
poetry. 

814. gBttergleii^e, cf. note to 1. 45. 

824 ff. The fictitious story told here by Pylades has a 
distinct purpose. From the point of view of Pylades, who 
has consciously chosen Odysseus as his model of cautious, 
circumsi>ect conduct, it seems wisest to cowc^ök \JcÄ\t \s«SicL 
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and country until he becomes better acquainted with the 
real character of the priestess. His chief aim now is to 
arouse her sympathy, and fearing that she might shrink 
from a man who murdered his mother, he invents a story 
which has but a general resemblance to the real facta. He 
thus prepares the way f or the next scene, in which Orestes him- 
seif reveals to the priestess his identity and his past life. — 
9ltUl Stttia finb toir; in giving Crete as their birthplace Pylades 
foUows the example of Odysseus, who, in the fictitious stories 
he teils of himself, Claims Crete three time as his birthplace. 
Cf . Odyssey XIII, U. 256 ff., XIV, 11. 199 ff., and XIX, U. 172 ff. 
Moreover, since Crete was far distant, had a mixed population, 
and was divided into a number of independent principalities 
(cf. Mneid III, 1. 106), he avoids being discovered in his de- 
ception. — beS tlbrnftd; in the 18th Century the inflected forms 
of the genit. of proper names after a definite article were still 
quite common. Cf. ^ic Seiben be8 jungen Söertl^et«» In 
SchlegePs drama Geschwister auf Taurienf I, 4, Orestes also 
relates a fictitious story to Iphigenia about his past life and 
fortunes. 

831. bed fBaterd ihoft=ber fräfttge or mad^ttge Slkiter, a con- 
scious Imitation of the Homeric i'?, ßit^f or a^eroS with the 
genit. of the proper name. Cf. Iliad II, 1. 658, 1. 666, and 
V, 1. 781. 

832. imMt, older form for pxxM, still occurring in 
poetry. 

839. ber ^tlp^if^t, cf. note to 1. 723. 

840-41. Note his guarded and incomplete Statement of 
the oracle of Apollo. Cf. 11. 722 ff. and 2113 ff. His purpose 
here b to intimate to the priestess thac she would act against 
the will of the gods if she killed them. Wishing to arouse 
sympathy and confidence, Pylades naturally refrains from 
mentioning to the unknown priestess that AfK)llo conmianded 
them to bring 'the sister' back to Greece. 

844. ffiel 3JroJo? The casual reference of Pylades to Troy 

in 11. 831-2 is the occasion of this question. The words 

2^euvev ''Mann addressed to a stranger indicate her eager 
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interest in the war in whicb her falber played a leading 
part. 

845. @l liegt, ' it lies ', viz. in ruins. The brevity of this 
answer is due to the fact that he wishes to retum at once 
to the subject of their rescue, whicb is now uppermost in bis 
mind. 

846 f. Cf . note to 11. 840-41. 

849 ff. ff^one feiner u. f. to.; in older German and in 
classic poetry fd^onen is as a mle followed by the genit. In 
modern prose it is followed by the acc. — ^Pylades, fearing 
that the straightforward Orestes (cf. 1. 768) might reveal 
to her bis whole past, tries to impress upon her the danger of 
questioning bim too much. 

856. (So 0rog, cf. note to 1. 118. 

857. She wishes a füll answer to her question in 1. 844. 
In the earlier versions we read: »^crgtfe t^, H2 bu meiner 
5Reugter öemig getan." 

858 ff. Note that Iphigenia berself related to Thoas the 
story of the bouse of Tantalus up to her experience in Aulis. 
Now Pylades in a very natural way resumes the story of the 
fortunes of her family at the point where she left off. 

858. ^ie 5o|e ^iahi, cf. Homeric ainv nroXie^pov, See 
also Nestor's account of the Trojan war in Odyssey III, 11. 109- 
200. 

861. imfrer 93efien, cf. Homeric apiar^e?, 

862. 93arBaren: the Greeks called all non-Greek peoples 
'barbarians' (ßdpßapot), viz. foreigners. The Greek tragic 
poets applied the term also to the Trojans, as Goethe does 
bere. 

863. Il(§i0; A^cbilles is naturally mentioned first, for he 
was the foreniost hero in the Trojan war, far-famed for his 
strength and beauty. According to one tradition he was 
killed in an assault upon the gates of Troy by an arrow of 
Paris directed by Apollo. For his relation to Iphigenia cf. 
Intr. p. xxviii. — mit feinem fc^Bnen f^rcunbe, viz. Patroclus, 
whose beiiutiful cyes are mentioned in the Iliad XXIII, l. 66. 
He was slaiii in battle by Hector. Cf. Iliad XVI. 
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864. @3tterÜiIbrr = (SJöttergcftalten and refers to their supreme 
beauty. Cf. göttergleid^cn of 1. 45 and note. 

865. ^alamebed, son of Nauplius of Euboea, a man 
reputed for wisdom and bravery. Odysseus, whose hostility 
he had incurred, accused him of treason and incited the 
Greeks to stone him to death. Cf. Euripides, Iphigenia in 
Aulis, 1. 198, and Orestes, 1. 433. — Hjoi SelanumiS, 'Ajax, son 
of Telamon', in Imitation of the Greek-^ibrS 6 TeXajLi(Svoi. 
Next to Achilles he was the strongest hero among the Greeks 
who fought before Troy. When the arms of the dead 
Achilles, which were to be given to the bravest warrior, were 
adjudged to Odysseus, Ajax was so mortified that he became 
insane and put an end to his life. The drama of Sophocles, 
AjaXf treats of his insanity and death. 

866. bed 9[^aterlanbed 3Jog, ' the light or sun of their father- 
land ', viz. they never retumed home again. The phrase is 
an imitation of the Homeric vocrrtpLov ^//ap. 

867-69. Lines spoken by Iphigenia apart. 

869. HcBeS §crj, 'my heart', a literal translation of the 
Homeric (ptXov Krjp or <f>iXov tfrop. Cf. 1. 923. 

870-71. Cf. Odyssey V, 11. 306 f., and ^neid 1, 1. 94. 

872. toüjte ^^xzdtn, viz. dangers at sea, such as befell 
Menelaus, Odysseus, and the Locrian Ajax on their retum 
from Troy. — ein traurig ^nbe, refers to the murder of Aga- 
memnon. 

874. @tn feiiOinf^ oufgeBrac^ter ®^ii, 'a god in hostile 
anger\ The poet may have here in mind the anger of 
Pallas Athena with the Locrian Ajax, who on the night of the 
sack of Troy tore away the priestess Cassandra from the 
altar of the goddess and then overtumed her statue. As 
punishment for this ofFense his ship was wrecked at Cape 
Caphareus. 

880 flf. Pylades purposely relates Agamemnon's death in a 
manner which cannot lay him open to the suspicion that 
he is at all interested in the house of Atreus, 

884 f. Be!Sm|ift tiergcBenl u. f. \o., viz. fäm)jft DcrgcbcnS gegen 
ben ^inhmd be^ unernjartctcn, ungcl^curcn 2ßortg. 
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886. f^reunbed, here in the sense (SaftfrcunbcS (Greek 
IfVoS), as the prose Version shows. 

887. noc^Borlic^=alg!Ra#arin. 

888 f. Cf. the Antigone of Sophocles, 1. 277. 

892. ^om ©ob, to be taken with fticg in the next line. 
In the earlier versions we find au§ bcm S3abc ftcigcnb. — 
rmuidPt unb ru^ig are postpositive adjectives modifying bcr 
Äönig. According to the Odyssey XI, 11. 409 ff., ^gisthus and 
ClytaBmnestra killed him after a feast. 

894 f. tin faltenreich ♦ ♦ ♦ @etneBe, ' a garment with many 
folds, which artfully entangled itself*. This description of 
Agamemnon's murderwas doubtless influenced by -^schylus. 
Cf. his Agamemnon, 11. 1382-3 (Dindorf's Text): 

aneipov djiKpiß^TjCTpov y ^anep ix^voov 
TtepiOTtxi^oOy nXovTov ei'/iaroi KaKov, 

'I threw around him a net, fastened at the ends, like one 
used for inclosing fishes, — a robe of fatal costliness.' 

Cf. also Choephorcß, 11. 493-4: 

OP.: icddai^ axo^^Kevroi^ oO' i^peBr/?, itdrep, 
HA.: aiaxpGO^ re ßavXevroiatv ev KaXvju/iaaiv, 

Orestes: When you were caught, my father, in shackles not 

foi^ged in brass. 
Electra: Yea, in a coverlet. devised for your dishonor. 

Faley's Translation. 

Cf. also the Electra of Euripides, 11. 154 ff. 

898 f. fi^IuQ Ügtft^ i^tu Goethe here deviates from the 
account of .^chylus according to which Clytaemnestra 
herseif slew her husband. Cf. Intr. p. xxii. 

899-900. berlüllt . . ♦ fförft» This sentence is lacking in 
the earlier versions. It is most natural to refer Dcrl^üflt to 
11. 894-6. Agamemnon did not die a hero's death in the 
open battlefield, but DerJ^üDlt/ viz. enveloped in the many 
folds of the garment which prevented him from seeing his 
enemy and defending himself. Sprenger {Zeitschrift für den 
deutschen Unterricht, IV, 373 f.), however, su?i:p:ests that 
Goethe had here in mind the cuatom. ol awcAevA- \äx^«ä \ö 
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Cover their faoes before receiving the death-6troke, as it is 
represented by Shakspeare in Jtdius Ccdaar^ Act V, Scene 3, 
where Cassius directs bis slave Pindarus as follows: 

* bere take tbou tbe bilts; 
And wben mv face is cover'd, afi 'tis now, 
Guide tbou the sword/ 

But tbe wbole context of tbe passage, especially tbe Situation 
in 11. 894-6, does not favor tbis interpretation. — ®ing gtt bett 
Soten, cf . tbe Greek eh *AiÖao öo/iovi ßaivetv, 

903. eine B3fe Suft, 'an illicit passion'. 

904 fif. Goetbe bere follows tbe Greek tragic poets who, 
wisbing to extenuate Clytaenmestra's guilt, represented her 
deed as prompted by her desire to avenge herseif upon 
Agamemnon because he allowed her favorite daiiprliter 
Ipbigenia to be sacrificed in Aulis. Cf. tbe Agamemnon, jf 
^E3cbylus, 11. 217-238, the EUctra of Sophocles, 11. 52/ J.. 
and the EUctra of Euripides, 1. 29. Also tbe Frencb and 
German dramas ascribe to Clytaemnestra tbe same motive 
for her crime. Cf. La Grange-Chancel, III, 6; Cr^billon, 
I, 4; and Gotter, II, 5. For Ipbigenia's attitude toward 
her father cf. note to 1. 424. 

918, note. fii^ tier|il0etüi; as it is not becoming for tbe 
pries tess to betray her agitated feelings, she draws her veil 
over her head and departs in order to recover her self-posses- 
sion. So also Timanthes (about 400 b.c.) in bis celebrated 
picture of Ipbigenia's sacrifice in Aulis represented Aga- 
memnon as Standing aside, with covered face, so as not to be 
obliged to look upon the sacrifice of bis daughter. The 
ancient artist used tbis device to avoid representing tbe 
mental agony of a hero who was to lead the Greek bosts 
against Troy. Cf. Lessing's fine discussion of tbis picture 
in Laokoon, Chap. II. See also Odyssey VIII, 11. 83 ff. 

919 ff. Cf. bere Eurip. Iph, Taur., 11. 660 ff. 

ri? ecrriv p redyt^; o55 ^EXXt/vikgo? 
dvTfpe^* ifiadz zovi r ev IXi'cp Ttoyov? 
ypPTOy r \lxcn<ay zoy r ey oiooyoii (To<p6v 
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KdXxctvr ^AxtXX^oo? r ovoßa, Kai rdv a^Xtov 
^Ayaßißyov* göS (oKreipev rjpaora re //e 
YvvaxKa naiSdi r . 

*Who is the raaiden? With how Greek a heart 
She asked us of the toils in Ilium, 
The host's home-coming, Kalchas the wise seer 
Of birds, Achilles* name. How pitied she 
Agamemnon's wretched fate, and questioned me 
Touching his wife, his childrenl' 

923. #ier^er tiertouft; in the versions of 1779 and 1780 
»^rd^ ©flaberei" is added. He thinks that she may have 
been captured by pirates or taken prisoner in war. — lieBel 
^er), cf. note to 1. 869. 

Act III, ScBNB 1. 

We must assume that, while Iphigenia withdrew to recover 
her self-possession, Pylades went to his friend to inform 
him of his interview with the priestess and of her deep 
interest in the fate of Agamemnon. It is not clear why 
Orestes appears here without Pylades; in the drama of 
Euripides they appear bef ore the priestess together. Possibly 
Pylades sent out his friend to meet Iphigenia alone in the 
hope that Orestes, as the more unfortunate one, may the 
more eflfectively work upon her sympatlües. However 
this may be, the poet deemed it necessary that Orestes and 
Iphigenia meet alone, so that the recognition scene may 
develop fully and naturally without the help or interference 
of the worldly Pylades. 

926 flf. Pylades informed Iphigenia of the misfortimes and 
sufferings of his friend, and asked her to treat him with 
forbearance (cf. 11. 848-865). She accordingly addresses 
him with much more sympathy than she did Pylades. — 
behie Ooitbe, cf. note to 1. 800. 

927. f^meriU^mi, viz. more painful than captivity, 
namely death. 

928 ff. ^ie ^rei^rit . . . xfi toie ber le^e ll^it üibMWd 
lU f. to. It is a common experience that sick people ^b^^^ci 
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on the point of death often show a remarkable lucidity of 
spirit, which like the last flickering of light may be regarded 
as 'death's herald \ Cf. Romeo and JiUiet V, 3, 11. 88-90: 

* How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry! which their keepers call 
A lightning before death/ 

932. i|r, viz. Orestes and Pylades. 

934-6. niemanb . . . barf * * * euer ^tmpt * * * Berü^reiL Cf . note 
to 1. 606. 
939. ffolgeritt, for ^Rad^folgcrin. Cf. note to 1. 161. 

941. berichte, 'thelowest'. 

942. ißatergBtter, formed after the Greek ^eoi Ttarp^ot, 
'the household gods' which were placed on the hearth as 
Symbols of domestic peace. This hearth was the altar before 
which all members of the family, including the slaves, assem- 
bled for worship or for any act requiring religious consecra- 
tion. — ftreifte, *barely touched in passing', hence who was 
but distantly connected with the family. 

946. tion Altern ^er, viz. im SSaterl^aufc. 

948. 9Rtt neuer, fc^oner Hoffnung; Iphigenia thinks that 
the two Greek strangers who came to Tauris at the express 
command of Apollo may give her the long-prayed-for oppor- 
tunity of retuming to Greece. 

951. glelc^ einer ^immlifc^en; these words indicate the Im- 
pression which the manner and personality of Iphigenia have 
made upon Orestes. Cf. 11. 814 and 1127, and Intr. p. Ixxxvii. 

952. ^n foHft nii(§ tennen; note the significant ambiguity 
of this expression by which the poet hints at the Coming 
recognition. Cf. also 932 ff. and 941 fiF. Iphigenia, feeling 
instinctively drawn to Orestes, is less reserved toward him 
than she was toward Pylades. When the latter in 11. 813 f. 
asked about her descent, she gave him an evasive answer. — 
Je^O/ an archaic form for jc^t, now used only in poetry. 

956. fhtmm empfing, in contrast to the loud joy and 
triumph with which the other retuming heroes may have 
been greeted. Cf. 11. 872-4. 

958-964, These lines are wanting in the earlier versions 
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and show iinmistakably the influence of classic art upon the 
poet. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixi fif. 

960 ff. The coneeption here of Olympus as the abode of 
heroes is not antique, for only a few heroes like Hercules, 
Theseus, Castor and PoUux were after death admitted to 
Olympus. 

964. For Iphigenia's veneration for her father cf. note to 
U. 401 ff. 

966. ^rimen, an old weak genit. sing. Cf. note to 1. 24. 

967. 9SSe| bir u. f. tt). It is to be noted that, whereas 
Iphigenia tried to conceal her agitation in the presence of 
Pylades (cf. note to 1. 918), she gives füll expression to her 
pain before Orestes. Cf. note to 1. 952. 

968 ff. XantaU iBnftl, viz. Atreus and Thyestes. The 
simile drawn here is between the dissemination of destructive 
weeds through the scattering of their seeds and the constant 
propagation of crime in the race of Tantalus through the 
spirit of hate engendered in the family by Atreus and Thyestes. 
In the prose Version of 1781 this thought is expressed as 
foUows: „So f)ahm 'Hantal^ @nfel ben glud^, öleid^ einem un- 
berttigbaren Unfraut mit boller §anb gefät, unb jebem il^rer Ätnber 
hneber einen 2Körber gut ehngen SBed^felmut erzeugt." For the 
crimes of Atreus and Thyestes and their children cf. Intr. pp. 
xiii-xiv. Cf. also Schiller's Piccolomini, 11. 2452-3. 

970. tofijtc $Stt)iter; tüilft is used here in the South German 
sense of toibemjärtig, l^ä^lid^, gatfttg. 

972 f. ^eti JHittiejSHnbem u. f. tt)., ominous words applying 
not only to Orestes but also to Iphigenia herseif, who will 
soon discover in the stranger she has been commanded to 
sacrifice her own brother. 

977 f. ^00 ^olbe Stivh; these words were added in the 
final Version and refer to Iphigenia's last Impression of 
Orestes when she was brought by her mother to Aulis. 
Orestes was then a child in arms. Cf. Eurip. Jph. Tavr.^ 
1. 834.— Beftimmi M ©oter« WJc^er bereinjt ju fein. These words 
are not to be interpreted as indicating that Iphigenia ap- 
provcB or justifies the practice of revei\!BB. §>mO£v ^\s. XyiJväx- 
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pretation would be inconsistent with her religious and moral 
convictions. She refers here merely to the prevailing views 
of her countr3anen accordmg to which the son had to 
avenge the murder of his father, Cf. note to 1. 710. She 
probably thinks here only of the murder of iEgisthus by 
Orestes, for in 1. 998 she implies that she expected Cly- 
taimnestra to commit suicide. Cf . note to 11. 1000 ff. 

97S f. ioie ift Crefi u. f. n>. She fears that iEgisthus, to 
escape thfe revenge of Orestes, may have slain him. The 
prose Version of 1781 reads: »2Bie ift be^ großen Stamme« le^ 
^flanje, bcn ^Jiotbgeftmtten ein auffeimenbcr gefäl^tlici^ SRodjwc, ime 
ift Dteft bem ©d^eden^tag* entgangen?" 

980. bei Utienmd 9{e$en; Avemus, now called Logo 
d'Avemo, is a small lake in Campania in Lower Italy, a few 
miles west of Naples, whose poisonous exhalations made the 
Romans believe that it was the entrance to the infemai 
regions. Hence Avemus was used by the Romans to desig' 
nate the lower world. Cf . ^neid VI, 11. 237. ff — 9{e$ett, either 
in its general meaning of *snares' of death, or possibly a 
reference to the manner of Agamemnon's death as described 
by Pylades in 11. 894 ff. For Goethe's preference for Latin 
mythological names cf. note to 1. 40. 

982 ff. For Iphigenia's prayer cf. note to II. 51 ff. 

985. gaftfreunblif^, adverb modifying toetbunben, ' by ties 
of hospitality \ Cf. nad^barlid^i of 1. 887. 

989-90. Cf. Eurip. Iph. Taur., 1. 1121: 

TO de ßer evrvxiav tcaKova^at ^varoi? ßapvi aioov* 

'But whom ruin, in happiness ambushed, surpriseth. 
Ah, their stroke smiteth keen!' 

992 ff. Another case of stichomythy. Cf. note to 11. 74- 
77. 

996. ioeber • . • ioeber, for the more regulär tveber * • * noc^ 
Cf. Faust Pt. 1, 1. 2607. Iphigenia means that Clytaemnestra 
is irreparably lost. It is useless for her to hope that her 
mother was saved, or to fear for her f ate, for, as an accomplice 
in the murder of her husband, she wafi, according to the 
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prevailing view, doomed by the gods. These words arc 
uttered by Iphigenia not in a spirit of indiflference — which 
would be contrary to her nature — but with a feeling of 
painful resignation. The thought of this line is expressed 
more clearly in the prose Version of 1781 : „^ic fei bcn ©öttcm 
übcrlaffen. Hoffnung unb gurd^ l^ft bem SRctbrcd^er nid^t." 

997. fÜn^, here an adverbial conjunction, denoting that the 
truth of the preceding Statement is admitted, and connecting 
the present sentence with the preceding one. 'And indeed' 
(viz. it is true what you say that she is irreparably lost, for) 
'she departed from the land of hope' (viz. from the earth). 

998. f^rrgog fle u. f. tt). Cf. the death of Hippodamia 11. 
348 f. Also Jocasta in (Edipus TyrannuSf 11. 1237 £f.,com- 
mits suicide upon discovering her crime. 

1000 ff. The vague words of the preceding line arouse in her 
the horrible suspicion that Orestes may have killed his 
mother. Thus far the thought never occurred to her. Cf. 
note to 11. 977 f. 

1001. taitfetülfiUtig/ probably an adverb as is seen from 
the prose Version of 1781: „2)ie Ungctoi^^cit f dalägt mit taufcnb* 
faltigem Sktbod^t mir an ba3 §au)jt." However, some comnien- 
tators take it as an adj. modifying Ungeh)ifel[^cit. Cf. here 
Schiller's WaUensteins Tod, 11. 1473-4. 

1005. Kongloi^bum^e» *soundless and dreary*, viz. a realm 
where silence reigns and where therefore the crime of Orestes 
would not be rejwrted. For a similar bold Compound cf. 
traurigninmifligcn of 1. 552. — $9|Imreif^ bcr IRac^t, viz. Hades, 
which was conceived as a vast cavemous realm in which 
ancient Mother Night dwelt. 

1007. bein ^olber SRunb; l^olb is used here in its older sense 
of gndbig, l^ulbtcid^. Cf. note to 1. 951. 

1009 ff. Notice that Orestes takes up the account of the 
fortunes of his family where Pylades broke off, 1. 917. Thus 
from the accoimts of Iphigenia, Pylades, and Orestes we get 
a complete Statement of the crimes of the race of Tantalus. 
Cf. note to 11. 858 ff. In the follo\\4ng story of Orestes 
Goethe foUows in the main the Electra of SopVvo^V^. 
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1011. Sf^toil^er, archaic, here used in the sense of ©d^ager, 
though its original sense is that of ©d^tüiegerbatcr. Cf. Intr. 

p. XV. 

1015 ff. It is to be noted that Orestes says here nothing of 
a command of Apollo to slay his mother. Cf. note to 1. 710. 

1017 ff. Cf. here Hyginus, Fable CXIX. 

1020 f. 9So|I emlif Snget fic u. f. m. Clytsemnestra, fearing 
the revenge of Orestes, was naturally pleased with the news 
of his death. 

1023 ff. Cf. here the EUctra of Sophocles, 11. 1232 ff., and 
the EUctra of Euripides, 11. 1066-92. 

1024 f. Cf. 1. 708 and note. According to the foUowing 
account the neglected, embittered, and passionate Electra 
was the real avenger of her father, while Orestes was but her 
tool. Thus the whole family is represented as involved in 
the crime with the exception of Iphigenia. 

1025. in fif^ ^urficfgeBrannt tnar, 'had bumt low', 'had 
been stifled '. 

1028. Supply the article ben before oftgettHxfd^nen 55oben; 
be§ ♦ . ♦ SBlutcS depends upon 6)5Ut. — Goethe refers here to 
the superstition that the blood-stains of wantonly murdered 
persons can never be entirely obliterated. 

1029. Cf. the Electra of Euripides, 11. 318-319: 

aißa 6*€rt itarpoi Kard (rreyai 
ßiXav (TeariTiev' 

'And yet my sire's blood 'neath the roofs, 
A dark clot festere!' 

1032 ff. Cf . the Electra of Sophocles, 11. 185 ff., where Electra 
says: 'Nay, the best part of my life hath passed away 
from me in hopelessness, and I have no strength left; I, 
who am pining away without children, — whom no loving 
Champion shields, — but, like some despised allen, I serve 
in the halls of my father, clad in tlüs mean garb and standing 
at a meagre board.' Jebb's Transl. Cf. also the Electra of 
Euripides, 11. 60-61. 
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1035 fttefgetnorbnen, a word coined by Goethe and mean- 
ing: jiur Stiefmutter gemotbcnen 9Huttct.— ber @rf(i^tiiifter ioartrim; 
the genit. after toatten is now poetic, though in older German 
hjarten was regularly followed by the genit. — This line has six 
feet. 

1036-7. These lines were added in Italy. Goethe assumes 
here that Electra gave to Orestes the same dagger with 
which the previous crimes of the family had been committed. 
Fatal weapons, inherited from generation to generation, play 
Frequently a role in ancient and modern dramas. Cf. the 
VhomisBCB of Euripides and of Seneca, Cr^billon's Electre 
and Voltaire's Oreste, and the Schicksalsiragödien of Zacha- 
rias Werner, Müllner, and Houwald. The ax with which 
Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra had been slain was to play 
a prominent part in Goethe's proposed drama Iphigenie in 
Delphi, Cf. Appendix. 

1037. A line of six feet. 

1038. This brief Statement of the murder of Clytaemnestra 
is very effective. Cf. 11. 967 and 982. As Orestes does not 
feel any pangs of conscience about the murder of -^gisthus, 
the latter is not even mentioned. 

1039. 3Jag, poetic for 2thm. 

1046. ^er f^Iomme gleic^, viz. like the pure and steady 
flame at the altar of Diana. 

1059. It is to be noted that Iphigenia does not utter here 
a Single word of condemnation against him. Her question 
here shows the deepest concem and sympathy for his fate. 
Cf. Intr. p. Ixxxviii. 

1052 ff. The conception here is that the spirit of the mur- 
dered Clytaemnestra rose from her reeking blood. The 
incomplete verse in 1. 1053, indicating a long pause, well 
expresses the horror of Orestes as the picture rises before 
his imagination. The historic presents in the following 
lines show how vi vidi y the phantoms of his tortured con- 
science now live before him. 

1054. ber IWotJt malten Xi^d^itm, viz. the Erinyes or Furies. 
Goethe, following the practice of the Greek poets, ^un^SÄ.V'^i 
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avoids mentioning their real names. Cf. note to 1. 564. 
They are called uralte Xöc^tcr bcr !Raci^t (cf . the Greek NvKrdi 
naXaiocl naiSei in the Eumenides of iEschylus, 1. 69) bo- 
cause they existed long before the Olympian gods, having 
according to some traditions sprung from Erebus (darkness) 
and Night. 

1055-6. Lines of four feet and of mixed metre. Line 
1055 consists of three iambics and one anapsest, and 1. 1056 
of one iambic and three anapaests: 



i^^_ 



This irregulär metre serves to express the streng mental 
agitation of Orestes. — getori^t like the Latin aacer, *con- 
secrated' or 'devoted* to your persecution and destruction. 
Also in the Eumenides of ^Eschylus the ghost of Clytsemnestra 
incites the Furies against Orestes. 

1060. Notice the anapaost in the fifth foot. 

1061. ^er 3^^if^^ tt^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^6 ^6^6 personified and 
conceived as companions of the Furies. 3*^f^ ^ the 
doubt in the mind of Orestes whether he correctly understood 
what he thought to be the hint of the gods (cf. note to 1. 
710) and therefore whether the commission of the deed was 
necessary and just. Such doubt in the justice of the deed 
gives rise to ditnt, Cf. ^neid VI, 1. 274: Luctus et vitricea 
. . . Curae — which are also conceived by Virgil as dwelling in 
Orcus. 

1062. Uf^eron, one of the chief rivers in the lower world 
(cf. Odyssey X, 1. 513),.is here used to designate the lower 
World in general, which, according to the conception of the 
ancients, is permeated with dense vapors. Cf. ^neid VI, 
11. 295 flf. 

1067. gottBefSten, 'heaven-sown', for all life and the 
blessings of the earth are conceived as Coming from the gods. 

1068. ein olter ^lu(!^, not found in the earlier versions. 
The Furies belonged to the race of the older divinities (cf. 
note to 1. 1054), and hence in the great battle between the 
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Olympic gods and the Titans (cf . note to 1. 328) they sided 
with the latter. As punishment they were banished by the 
Olympians to Hades, and were allowed to emerge only when 
unnatnral crimes were to be avenged. Cf. note to 1. 564. 

1071-72. Cf. 11. 83&-855. 

1079. brr Sift getoo^ttt, for the now more nsual an fitft 
getvöl^nt Orestes is thinking of Pylades. Cf. 11. 762 ff. and 
the Prometheus of iEschylns, 11. 609 ff. 

1080-81. Althongh Orestes has still no idea of Iphigenia's 
identity, her strong expressions of sympathy for him and 
the house of Agamemnon (cf. note to 1. 1050 and 11. 1071-2 
and 1074-75) make it impossible for him to treat her as a 
stranger. He instinctively feels that a stronger bond exists 
between them. Besides, eunning is as foreign to him as it 
is to Iphigenia. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixxxvii-lxxxviii. 

1081. This line was purposely left mifinished. Orestes 
makes here a long pause before revealing his identity. The 
following confession of Orestes recalls Goethe's frequent 
confessions of his inner life and sufferings to Frau von Stein. 
Cf. here his letter to her of June 5, 1780, and note to 1. 139. 
See also Intr. pp. Ixxix ff. 

1083. @enft nac^ ber ®xvibt fic^; the poet seems to have 
here in mind the picture of a drooping flower. — ©nibe, poetic 
for ©tobe. 

1087. This Impression was perhaps given to him by Iphi- 
genia's words in 11. 941 ff. 

1088. 9iat, here in the sense of ^nfd^lag, $Ian. Possibly 
Pylades informed Orestes of his plan to work upon the 
sympathy of Iphigenia and induce her to aid them in thcir 
flight. Cf. 11. 919 ff. and introductory note to the present 
scene. 

1089. tumi ^tU; to-day gefö is a weak noun. Orestes 
refers here to the rock on which the temple is situated. 
Cf. introductory note to Act. I, Scene 1. He expects to die 
the usual death of strangers captured in Tauris, viz. to be 
sacrificed in the temple and then be hurled down from the 
rock into the sea. Thb mode of death was probably sug- 
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gested to Goethe by Eurip. Iph. Taur.,\. 626. When Orestes 
asks the priestess what kind of burial should be allotted to 
him, she answers: 

Ttufj iepov evÖov x^<^M^ ^' evpooTtor iterpai. 

'A sacred fire within (the temple) and a rocky chasm.' 

Buchheim. 

Some critic3 (Lewes, Hermann, Stahr, and Paul Heyse) 
rej-irj Iphigenia's conduct here as somewhat cold and Un- 
na tural. They find it surprising that instead of bursting 
forth into exultant joy upon discovering that her own 
brother Stands before her, she offers a long prayer to the 
goJs. But a wild outburst of joy would not have been at 
all in keeping with Goethe's conception of her character. 
Though endowed with the keenest and deepest sensibilities, 
her character and her calling as a priestess have given a 
noble dignity and solemnity to all her actions and utterances. 
To a woman of her deep religious sense it is but natural to 
ofiFer first her thanks to the gods whom she has served so 
long in childlike devotion, who have delivered her from 
death, and to whoae benevolence she ascribes her present 
good fortune. That passionate outbursts are foreign to her 
nature, we see in her conduct toward Thoas when she is 
commanded by him to reintroduce the human sacrifices, and 
in the manner she receives the terrible news of her father's 
death (11. 880 ff.) and the joyf ul Information that Orestes and 
Electra still live (11. 982 ff.). In all these situations she is 
profoundly affected, but her words express everywhere the 
resignation and the dignity of the true priestess. Of. note 
to 1. 918. 

1091. Brhtge f^luc^ u. f. tt)./ because from the point of view 
of the Greeks such a death would be a violation of the sacred 
rights of hospitality. 

1093. Stage Direction. CEr tni^tnd fii^. Some critics 
think that Orestes withdraws here to inform Pylades of his 
resolution to die, and of his' wish that the priestess and 
Pylades should devise some means for their own escai>e 
(cf. 11. 1085 ff.). But it is hardly necessary to assume all 
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this, as his intense suffering at this moment is a sufficient 
cause for his withdrawal. — We must assume a long pause 
after 1. 1093, in which Iphigenia tries to regain her com- 
posure. 

1094 ff. The earlier versions of this famous prayer are 
quite different. The final form is yastly superior in grandeur 
of conception and in artistic execution, and furnishes a 
striking example of the infiuence which Italian life and art 
exerted upon the poet. Cf . Intr. pp. Ixi ff. The personifica- 
tion of Erfüllung, though it bears some resemblance to the 
Roman Fortuna and Abundantiat is essentially a new mytho- 
logical creation of Goethe. 

1095. ^el größten fBatttS, viz. Zeus. Cf. Jupiter optimus 
maximus, 

1107 f. fuentt, here in the sense of tüäl^renb. Transl. 
'whilst the starry and misty veil of every evening conceals 
from US the view (of to-morrow) '. 

1108 ff. Cf. Tasao, 11. 1074-81; also Hermann und Dorothea^ 
V, 11. 69-70. 

11 15 f. ioie ben Sd^otten bei * * * ffremtbelf probably a 
reference to Iliad XXIII, 11. 99 ff., where in a dream Achilles 
sees the spirit of Patroclus, who, however, vanishes when 
Achilles tries to embrace him. 

1116. eitel, like the Latin inanisy fd^attcnl^aft, tDefenlo^, re- 
ferring to the shades of the lower worid. 

1117. breifad^, possibly a reminiscence of Odyssey XI, 
11. 204 ff., where Odysseus tries in vain three times to 
embrace the shade of his mother in the lower world. Cf. 
also Mneid VI, 11. 700 ff. 

1118 ff. Orestes has seen the priestess lift up her hands 
in prayer, and believes that she has accepted his advice to 
retum to Greece (cf. 11. 1085 ff.), and now pra3rs to the gods 
to aid them in their fiight. He retums to b^ her not to 
include him in her prayer, for he feels that his case is hopelees, 
that the Furies will never desist from their pursuit, and that 
therefore it would be a relief to him to die in Tauris. Cf. 
II. 561 ff. 
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1118. A line of six feet. 
1121. Cf. 11. 657 ff. and 780 ff. 

1123. 9RU ni^ttn, 'by no means'. He utterly misunder- 
stands her words. 

1125. bdneti ^d^ltitt, her veil or her priestly garment as 
a S3mabol of her purity and. innocence. He means that even 
if the pure priestess took him under her special protection, 
she could not shield him from the Furies. 

1126. ^ttbirgft, instead of the preterite subjimctive bu 
bärgcft, to denote the vividness and certainty with which 
Orestes conceives the Situation. — bcr immer SBac^ett, anotlier 
euphemistic name for the Furies. Cf. note to 1. 1054 and 
U. 1160, 1169, etc. 

1129. ernten f^ügen, an Imitation of the Greek x^^*^oxovS 
*EpiyvSf 'the Erinyes with brazen feet' (cf. Electra of 
Sophocles, 1. 490). The feet of the Furies are called brazen 
because they are untiring in the pursuit of their victim, and 
fred^ because nothing can deter them. Cf . BraiU von Measina, 

I. 2415, and note to 1. 564. 

1132. 3^r grügUclel ®M^itx; these words, which suggest 
mockery and malice, describe the Impression the Furies 
make upon the bewildered mind of Orestes, .^chylus 
represents them as moaning and barking like dogs eager for 
their prey. Cf. the Eumenides, 11. 116 ff. 

1136. @f|(angenPiMiier, cf. note to 1. 564; also the Choi- 
phoroe of .^chylus, 11. 1048 ff., and the Orestes of Euripides, 

II. 255 ff. 

1141. 2tt neuer Hoffnung; she implies that she will try to 
save him from death. 

1142-3. In his mental agony Orestes cannot understand 
Iphigenia. The only light of hope for him is the pale gleam 
of the river of death which he sees through the 'smoke and 
vapor' of the lower world. Cf. note to 11. 1118 ff. 

1143. Xti 3JotenfIttffe«, viz. Acheron. Cf. note to 1. 1062. 
— Jttt ^Mt, cf. note to 1. 629. 

1144. Cf. Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 561 ff. 

1145 ff. In the drama of La Grange-Chancel, Oreste et 
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Pylade HI, 6, Orestes also says when the name of Iphigenia 
is mentioned: 

'Heureusement pour eile, eile a perdu sa vie/ 

1148-9. The questions of Iphigenia recall to Orestes all 
the memories of his horrible past, so that her words affect 
him like the piirsuit of the Furies. This passage seems to 
have been mfluenced by the Orestes of Eiiripides, U. 264-5, 
where Orestes says to Electra: 

ßie^ei' fit ovaa tgov e/zdor ^EptrvooVy 
ßiea-oy fi d;t/^aC«?, coi ßd^xf^ ii Täpzapov 

'Unhand mel — of mine Haunting Fiends thou art — 
Dost grip my waist to hurl me into hell!' 

1151-3. ft(| bie legten l^o^Ien * • * bergltmmen; ftd^ bergltmmen 
means here ßltmtnenb ftd^ aufbrennen, glimmcnb ftd^ bctgcl^ren, *to 
bum out slowly ' ; l)etgUmmen is really an intransitive verb, so 
that the reflexive here is very unusual. Grimmas Dict., Vol. 
XII, p. 461, says: ,A>a3 3^^*^^ ^f^ intranfitib, ©oetl^e l^at in 2lnlel^» 
nung an WbtUx hneftd^berge^ren gtuar ein SReflejibum enlhndelt, 
bod^ fd^nt bie3 ol^ne SRad^al^munö geblieben ya fein." By constantly 
blowing the ashes of oblivion f rom his soul the Furies prevent 
the fire of remorse within him from ever being extinguished. 
For a similar metaphor cf. Goethe's FaiLst Pt. I, 11. 3803-7. 

1154 ^BQenfd^ioefel, unknown to classical Hades. Cf. 
Goethe's Faust Pt. II, 11. 7955-6. 

1156. 9tott(|ioer!, poetic f or S^äud^emetl and contrasted with 
^öflenfd^mefel, 1. 1154. 

1162-3. ©orgone/ viz. Medusa, whose head was so fearful 
to behold that whoever looked at it was changed into stone. 
The hero Perseus killed her with averted face, and Athena 
afterward placed the severed head upon her shield to f righten 
iier enemies. 

1164 ff. A very important passage. The pure sister, the 
only innocent member of the guilty family, she who above 
all others has the right to condemn Orestes for the murder of 
her mother, forgives him and wishes to save him. In his 
distracted frameof mind hecannot comprehend her tKo^w^ö^, 
and least oi aU ihe meaning oi "bw xtwxv ^Xö^"^^ ^^.^xS^ 
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tDort. All that he seems to hear and understand are her 
words: iücnn bcröofencn 3Jluttcrblutc§ 6timme, which stir to the 
utmost bis pangs of conscience. Cf. Intr. p. Ixxxviii. 

1168. @l ruft! e§ ruft! e« refers probably to bergofencn 
SKuttcrblutc^ of 1. 1164. These words of Iphigenia produce 
in him the terrible Illusion that his mother's voice is calling 
him down to Hades. 

1170-71. Cf. Jungfrau v, Orleans, 11. 1799-1800. 

1172. @l jelßt fidj u. f ♦ »♦ 'It', viz. what I am, your sister, 
*is revealed in your inmost heart'. Iphigenia ascribes his 
terrible agitation to his instinctive feeling that it is his sister 
who is speaking to him. 

1174. Sog! ^ittioegl Iphigenia wishes here to embrace 
her brother, but he shrinks from her. W. v. Kaulbach in 
his famous Goethe-Gallerie has represented this Situation. 

1176. 9Bte bott Iheufad l^outürib u. f. to. Creüsa was 
the daughter of Creon, king of Corinth. When Jason was 
about to marry her, the abandoned Medea, his first wife^ 
through whose help he had brought the Grolden Fleece to 
Greece, revenged herseif iura, fearful manner. She sent to 
Creüsa a poisoned robe which burst into flames when she 
put it on and destroyed her, her father, and the whole royal 
palace. Both Euripides and the Austrian poet Grillparzer 
have dramatized this theme. 

1178 f. 9Bie §erfttlel lu f. tt). The mention of Creüsa's fatal 
garment recalls to Orestes the death of Hercules. When the 
Centaur Nessus tried to abduct Deianira, the wife of Hercules, 
he was mortally wounded by the latter. The d)dng Centaur, 
to avenge himself , gave to Deianira some of his blood, which, 
he assured her, she could always use as a charm for regaining 
the affection of her husband. Deianira, when she was at 
one time tormented by jealous misgivings, sent to Hercules 
a garment which she had anointed with the blood of Nessus. 
When the hero donned the garment, it at once penetrated 
his body. In fearful agony and convinced that eure was 
hopeless, he had himself carried to Mt. CEta, where, at his 
own command, a iuneral pyre was erected, upon which he 
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was burned. Sophocles dramatized +his theme in the tragedy 
The Trachinian Women (Ai Tpaxiviai). 

1179. in mi'^ berf troffen/ ' wrapped up in myself , hence 
solitary, cut off from all mankind, like the dying Hercules. 

1182. O lofe meine 3^etfe(, viz. her doubts whether he 
is really her brother, because his conduct toward her, after 
she had disclosed to him her identity, naturally fiUs her with 
surprise and fear. In the prose Version of 1781 this thought 
is more clearly expressed: ^^öf meine 3^^H "nb gib mit 
eine treue glücüic^ ©etui^^ett/' 

1184. ritt Wob' ^wx ffreub' vaib Sd^mer), well expresses her 
conflicting emotions. She is rejoiced to have found him, 
and grieved at his condition and stränge conduct. 

1185 fr. fßvm, bem fremben 9Ranne u. f. Xo. She means: 
When you act so like a stranger, I shrink from you with a 
shudder, as I do before all strangers, and yet my innermost 
feeling assures me that you are my brother and irresistibly 
draws me toward you. This passage strongly resembles the 
words of Electra in Gotter's drama Orest und Elektra, IV, 5: 

„^txn §erj picgt meinem ju; 
^ein SBIid geugt hjiSer btd^— ^u bift mein 53ruber, bul" 

1188. S^Srad 3^fm^e(; Lyaeus (Greek Avaio?, 'deliverer 
from care') is an epithet of Dionysus (Bacchus), the 
god of wine, whose priestesses worshipped him in orgies 
and mad revelries. In his bewilderment Orestes mistakes 
the affectionate conduct of Iphigenia for the ravings of a 
Bacchante. 

1189. ItnBSnbig-^eirge ff&wt, 'the sacred unrestrained 
frenzy'. The madness of the Bacchantes in the dissolute 
festivals of Dionysus is called 'sacred' because it was attrib- 
uted to the influence of the god himself. 

1192. a)er (Sfligfrit, dat. after ftd^ öffnet (1. 1191); bem 
Siebften, dat. where in English we should have a possessive 
with baS^u^ G- 1193). 

1196. Here she again tries to embrace him. 

1197. bom ^ornag; Pamassus is a mountain ränge in 
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Greece about 80 miles northwest of Athens in ancient Phocis 
near Delphi.— bte eto'ge CueOe, viz. the famous fountain of 
Castalia on the slope of Mt. Pamassus, flowing down to 
Delphi. Its waters were sacred to Apollo and the Muses, and 
were used for the holy rites of the temple. 

1198. ins golbne Xal, cf. note to 1. 474. 

1199. toie; we should expect aÖ after the compaiative 
l^eDler, l. 1196, but Goethe and other writeis frequently use 
tüte after a comparative. 

1201 ff. Orestes is so overwhelmed by the consciousness 
of his guilt that he is incapable of any other thought than 
that he is condemned by the gods, and utterly unworthy of 
any one's sympathy or affection. He cannot realize the 
Situation, and least of all understand Iphigenia's feelings. 
Therefore, when she finally embraces him, he persists in 
misinterpreting her conduct as an expression of unholy love, 
and wams her of the dangers of transgressing the laws of 
the chaste goddess Diana whom she serves. 

1207. htS fd^Bnr ©Wdf, viz. her love. 

1215. C tte^mt u. f. \o., an appeal to the gods, as ia seen 
from the first metrical Version of the drama: 

„D nthmt, i^r ®5ttct, ncl^mt 
S)en SBal^n il^m bon bcm ftanen Slugl* 

Cf. note to 11. 51 ff. 

1217. breifad^, used here as often by Homer and Virgil 
in an intensive sense. Transl. 'completely '. 

1217 ff. Again Iphigenia tries to make him realize her 
identity and dispel his gloom which borders on insanity. Her 
iniraculous escape from death in Aulis and her appointment 
as priestess of Diana in Tauris are to her unmistakable signs 
of the beneficent purposes of the gods toward her and Orestes 
for since she, his sister, is now priestess, she will surely do 
everything to save him. 

1223 ff. The morbid Orestes cannot grasp the hope implied 
in the last Statement of Iphigenia (1. 1222). On the con- 
trary, to him her words mean that he is hopelessly doomed. 
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The fact that she who claims to be his loving sister is also 
the priestess who has been commanded to slay him, he regards 
as the surest proof of her identity. He finds in this horrible 
coincidence the most obvious confirmation of the unrelenting 
hatred of the gods against him and his race. In his pessimism 
he now beüeves that the angry gods have determined to 
involve all the members of the honse of Atreus in guilt 
and min, that they saved his innocent sister from death in 
Aulis and appointed her priestess in Tauris only to compel 
her in that capacity to slay her brother. Here we find the 
climax of his despair. 

1229. Cf. 11. 342-5 and 11. 367-370 and notes. . 

1231 ff. He wishes to die childless, fearing that if he had 
children, the wrath of the gods might extend also to them. 
And so he also advises Iphigenia not to love life too much, 
but foUow him to Hades. 

1235. 9Sie ftd^ tu f* tt).; fid^ is to be taken with berfd^lingen 
in the next line. It is an old superstition that dragons were 
engendered in foul swamps and devonred each other. Cf. 
Schiller's ballad: Der Kampf mit dem Drachen j 1. 124. 

1237. bal fuütfttbe ©efd^Ied^t, viz. the race of Tantalus. 

1240 ff. SRit fold^en iQUifen u. f. tu. Some commentators 
assert that the poet intended to indicate by these words that 
Iphigenia resembled her mother. But this is hardly probable, 
for if such a resemblance existed, it surely would have been 
noticed before by Pylades and Orestes. Moreover, it would 
have constantly recalled to Orestes his past crime after he and 
his sister had retumed to Mycenae, — and this certainly 
could not have been the Intention of the poet. And so it 
is better to assume that there is something in the pitiful 
manner and the look of intense anxiety of Iphigenia which 
suggests to |iim the appearance of his mother at the time of 
the murder, and recalls to him more vividly than ever that 
scene of horror. 

1243 ff. unioiQ'ger ®eift, viz. the spirit of Clytaemnestra. 
Vi. note to 11. 1052 ff.— Gotter's Orest und Elektra IV, 4, may 
have had some influence upon this passage. Electra, when 
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about to attack her brother, imagines that she is in Hadee 
and exdaims: 

fJ^ViiS) tuP i^! ^M geneigt, 
S^r @umeniben, mupl 6etb metne ©ötter! ftetgt 
i)!n ffiad^ ^öc^er, fteigt em^or attS £id^! betlaffei 
J)en 3:artatu3! §^ct — l^ict ift euer 6t^— man l^affet 
ßict tötlic^, atö bort— Sluf greuclbofler S5a^n 
mff\ tui) gur 6eitc, 3i)b, ©ntfc^ cud^ borani 
3ü(ft eure 2)olcl^e! fd^tmngt bie gacfeln, ba^ bie ^rdm 
äßeit über Slrgo« frrü^nl"- 

1244. 3w ^^^J^ gefdjloffcti, ' closed in a circle*, hence sur- 
rounding me, making my escape impossible. In the Eume- 
nides of ^Eschylus the Furies Surround the temple of Apollo 
where Orestes has sought refuge. When he is about, to leave, 
the shade of Clytaemnestra appears and commands the Furies 
not to relent in their pursuit of Orestes. 

1246. QrS|Kf|ften, because a loving and beloved sister is 
compelled to slay her brother. Cf. note to 11. 1223 ff. 

1247. i^ren, * their ',ref erring to^o^ unb Städte, which are 
personified. It may, however, refer proleptically to ©d^efter 
of the next line. 

1248 f. Cf. here the similar words of Orestes in Schlegel's 
drama Geschwister auf Taurien IV, 4: 

,,6o hjar bie Sd^toefter mir jur üJlörbertn beftirnrnt" 

1249 ff. Orestes, laboring under the hallucination that 
he is about to be sacrificed by his sister, is on the verge of 
insanity. The only bond between him and reality is Iphigenia. 
When he looks upon her and finds her in tears, a sudden 
feeling of love for her takes possession of him and is strong 
enough to dispel for a moment the dread creations of his 
morbid fancy. He forgets himself and feels the deepest 
pity for her who, he believes, is obliged by the hostile gods 
to slay him. This suddenly awakened love for his pure 
sister who, instead of condemning, pardoned him and treated 
him with the greatest tendemess and compassion, is the 
first Suggestion of his subsequent mental restoration. — 

tSeint nii^il Note here the sudden change of Orestes 
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from intensest excitement to gentle sadness and pity, a 
change peculiar to some fonns of insanity. Similar sudden 
changes of mood we find in the insane Gretchen in the 
Prison Scene of Faust Cf. Faust Pt. 1, 11. 4432-40; 4484 ff.; 
4544-62; 4580-95, etc.— The words of Orestes here recall a 
similar passage in Gotter's drama. Electra, bidding her 
sister farewell, says, IV, 3: 

„^o6) leine 6d&iüeftem Batlen 
6t^ fo gelieBt, ofö toit— (in ^egeifJerung) gc^ !omm,' idb fotntn' tBr 
©dbattenl— 




Betäubung an 3pljtfens örufl.)" 

The relation of Gotter's drama to this scene is fully discussed 
by Morsch: Vorgeschichte von Goethe* s Iphigenie, Viertel- 
jahrschrift zur Liäeraturgeschichte IV, pp. 97-99. Also in 
the Orestes of Euripides we find a passage which bears a 
striking resemblance to the lines of Goethe. Electra, seeing 
the ravings of her brother, bmists into tears. Orestes then 
addresses her as follows G^- 280 ff.) : 

'Sister, why weep'st thou, mufiiing o'er thine head? 
Ashamed am I to make thee share my woes, 
To afflict a maiden with my malady. 
For mine affiction's sake break not, dear heart.' 

1254. Orestes here believes that his sister is about to slay 
him and that thus by his death he will atone for his crime. 

Scene 2. 

Overcome by his torments of remorse and by the thought 
that his beloved sister is compelled to slay him, Orestes falls 
into a swoon. This swoon saves him from hopeless insanity. 
Gradually he recovers from his physical and mental exhaustion 
his consciousness retums, and he believes that he is in Hades, 
that he has paid the penalty for matricide by being sacrificed 
by his sister. The discharge of the pangs of remorse in the 
previous scene, and the feeling that he final ly atoned for his 
crime, bring to him a spirit of reüef , peace, and reconciliation. 
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The feelings of S3mipathy, love, and forgiveness suggested 
or expressed by Iphigenia in the preceding scene, but rejected 
or distorted by the frenzied mind of Orestes, now assert their 
beneficent influence, vaguely at first, but gradually more 
strongly and distinctly, until finally they take füll possession 
of him and rouse him to new and courageous effort. Schiller 
in his review of the drama (1789) expressed himself about 
this scene as follows: ^@in 6elbftgef]ptäcl^ folgt, bad einzige in 
feiner 2lrt auf bet tragifd^ Sül^ne. @« ift ber Ic^e SBal^nftnn 
Dreftö, mit tücld^nt aud^ feine gurien bon il^m Slbfd^eb nel^mcm 
§ätte bie neuere Söül^ne aud^ nur biefe« einzige Srud^ftücf auf^u» 
toeifen, fo fdnnte fte bamit über bie alte trium^pl^ieren. §ier 
f)at bag ©enie eineg 2)ici^ter3 ♦♦. burd^ ben gortfd^ itt ber fittli^cn 
Äultur unb ben milbern ©eift unfrer 3^*^" unterftü^t, bie fcinfte, 
ebelfte Sölüte moralifd^er SBerfeinerung mit bet fd^önften Slütc ber 
Jlöjitfunft gu bereiniften getou^t, ♦ ♦ . ^e Vrilben ^ffonangen ber 
Seibenfd^ft, bie un3 big je^t im Gl^arafter unb in ber Situation bc3 
Dreft guhjeilen tüibrig ergriffen l^aben, Idfcn fid^ l^ier mit einer unau^ 
pxt^lvS)m 2lnmut unb ^elilateffe in bie füfeefte Harmonie auf, unb 
ber 2efer glaubt mit Dreften au8 ber fül^lenben Setl^e ju trinfen. GS 
ift ein ©lijfiumftüd im eigentlichen hjie im uneigentlid^en SBerftanbc." 

1285. 9lo^ einen! Orestes, thinking that he is in Hades, 
imagines that he has already drunk from ' Lethe's stream' 
and asks f or one more cup of the waters, that the last remem- 
brance of life's agony might be 'washed away from his heart '. 
— reiche mir; he addresses here some kindly spirit of the 
lower World, not further indicated by the poet. — oitiS Setzei 
ffluten; cf. note to 1. 113 and ^neid VI, 11. 714-5: Leihaei 
ad fluminis undam . . . ohlivia potant. — The ancient artists 
represent the Fates (Moipai) as offering to the departed 
spirits, after they had been ferried across by Charon, waters 
from the streams of Lethe. 

1259. f üpen 93ef|er, viz. to assuage his pangs of remorse 
which fonnerly seemed to him a consuming fire (11. 1154-5) 
or seething streams (1. 1254). — In the Orestes of Euripides 
there is a passage which in thought and sentiment is strikingly 
siiuilar to this one. When Orestes uwakens from a deep 
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sleep into which he feil after the pursuit of the Furies he 
says, 11. 211 fif.: 

'Dear spell of sleep, assuager of disease, 
How sweet thou cam'st to me in sorest needl 
O sovereign pain-oblivion, ah, how wise 
A Goddessl oy the woe-wom how mvokedl 
Whence came I hitherward? how found this place? 
For I forget: past thoughts are blotted out.' 

1260. Sttamp^ bei QthtnS, * convulsions or paroxysms of 
life '. He conceives here his past life as thrown into convulsive 
pains by his heavy misfortunes and thus utterly incapable 
of sound activity. Cf. 11. 571-2. 

1264-5. (BefaOig lagt . • • fid^ ♦ • ♦ loben; öcfäfliö may have 
here the meaning of freunbltd^, gütig, and qualify la^t, or it 
may be taken as modifying \\6) laben and as meaning nad) 
©efaüen, fo tme ed il^m gefällt. 

1265. htn umgetrieBnen So^n; umgetneben is used here in 
contrast to ffUi^t in the preceding line. It may have been 
suggested by the Homeric nXayx^^^^t often applied to 
Odysseus. 

1266 £f. These lines seem to have been influenced by a 
passage in Wieland's Alceste, IV, 2. Admetus, overcome 
by the loss of his wife Alceste, imagines her entering the 
rogions of Hades, and describes his vision as follows: 

„Dl nad^ toem, ©cltebte, 
UnglüdEItd^e, nad^ iüem ftel^(t bu fo gärtKd^ 
SM($ um? — 3^ folge oit, tc^ fomme! -- 
SBel^ mirl Sd^on ^at baS Ufet gegenüber 
6te aufgenommen! Stebtetcip btän^en fid^ 
^e 6d^atten um fte ber; fie bieten j^x 
Slu8 geti^en« glut gefüllte Sd^len an." 

iBtli^ptl (1* 1266) and (BerSttfd^ (1. 1267) are caused by the 
moving tree-tops (cf . 11. 1-2) in the grove of the temple where 
Orestes now rests. As he believes himself in Hades, these 
nistling Sounds of the trees seem to him like spirit-voices. 

1268. (Sie, viz. bie 6d^atten (1. 1263). 

1270. {id^ freut; Orestes* vision of the quiet and blissful 
existence of the sbades does not agree with Iphi^eni&\ 
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description of the lower world in 11. 111 ff., nor with the 
Homeiic account of Hades in the Odyssey XI, 11. 488 ff. Cf. 
note to 1. 112. But the vision of Orestes is not intended 
to present to us the ancient conception of Hades, but to 
suggest Orestes' present frame of mind. A spirit of peace 
has come upon him and so the life of the shades seems to 
him peacef ul and happy. 

1271 ff. ©ie ge^en frieblid^ lu f. to. Schiller in a letter to 
Goethe of May 5, 1802, writes about this passage as follows: 
^,^c (Srgäl^lung bon ben ^l^vjefttfd^en ©rcueln unb nad^l^cr b« 
3)lonolo0 be3 Drcftö, iüo crbicfclbcn gigurcn tütebct in ©il^fiutn fricblid^ 
gufammcn fielet, muffen afö ghjct pd^ aufeinanber begtel^enbe Stüdc unb 
atö eine aufgelöfte 3)tffonang borgüglid^ I^erau80el^oben toerben." 

1272. S^nlif^, = etnanber äl^nltd^, becaiise they are all members 
of the same family. 

1276. ^ie IhtaBen, viz. the sons of Thyestes who were 
seized and slain by Atreus and then eaten by their father. 
Cf. 11. 378 ff. — um ftff viz. about Atreus and Thyestes. 

1281 ff. The irregulär animated metre of the following 
lines expresses his joy and hope as he approaches and wel- 
comes his ancestors. Each line has four accented syllables 
of an iambic-anapsEstic movement with a csesura after the 
second foot. The metre of the first six lines is as follows: 



^— N—' \^ —' V— ' ^^ — v^ — eto* 

1285. ^^ leidster u. f. to., because the shades of the family, 
having drunk from the waters of Lethe, have forgotten the 
sorrows of the Upper world; besides, his kindred, being now 
with him, will share whatever bürden he may have to carry. 

1286 ff. Gotter in his drama Orest und Elektra also presents 

a vision of Orestes in which he believes that he is in Hades 

and sees the shades oi iEgJstVvxis, Clytaemnestra and Aga- 
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memnon. But in Gotter's conception there is no reconcilia- 
tion in Hades; the anger of iEgisthus and Clytaemnestra still 
continues there. 

1289. nur tinmal, viz. on the day when Agamemnon 
arrived in Mycenae from Troy. At the outbreak of the 
Trojan war Orestes was but an Infant. Cf. note to 11. 977 f. 

1297f. 8ofttttg=Sofun0gh)ort, *pass-word', 'signal*. The 
thought of this passage is more clearly expressed in the 
second prose Version: Reifet il^n nnß!ommenl Sluf @rbcn toar'S 
in unfemt ^ufe ein @tu^ jum Xob." The meaning is that the 
greeting of welcome has a quite different significance in 
Hades than it had upon earth. In Hades it is sincerely 
meant, whereas upon earth it was always a sign of contem- 
plated murder. 

1301. inmWitn, viz. Tantalus. Orestes, who now longs 
to See his whole race united and reconciled in Hades, pain- 
fully notices the absence of Tantalus. 

1307 ff. Transl. * The gods of supreme power have riveted 
with brazen chains cruel torments upon the her6*s breast.' 
This description of the fate of Tantalus does not agree with 
the traditional accounts of his punishment. Cf. Intr. p. xii. 
It rather suggests the punishment of the Titan Typhoeus, 
whom Zeus buried under Mount iEtna, or the sufferings of 
Prometheus, who for his transgressions against Zeus was 
chained to Mt. Caucasus, where his liver was daily consumed 
by an eagle. — ^It has seemed surprising to many commentators 
that in this vision of peace and reconciliation Tantalus 
should be the only one who has not been pardoned by the 
gods. Evers (Goethe^s Iphigenie auf TauriSj p. 53) considers 
this passage the most difficult in the drama. The usual 
explanation of this seemingly discordant element in the 
vision of Orestes is that Tantalus was the only one of the 
race who had sinned against the gods themselves, whereas the 
crimes of the descendants were committed against men. His 
transgressions being therefore infinitely greater than those of 
his descendants could not be pardoned. Cf. Kuno Fischer: 
Goethes Iphigenie^ pp. 29 ff. Such a distinction cannot be 
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defended on moral or religious grounds, for sins against 
men are also sins against gods. Moreover, this explanation 
would ill accord with the general belief underlying the 
drama that the gods are just and beneficent and willingly 
pardon truly penitent sinners. Frick's explanation (cf. 
Wegiueiser durch die klaaaiachen Schvldramen V, 1, p. 381) is 
more plausible, though not convincing. He thinks that 
since Tantalus had sinned against the gods, the gods alone 
can pardon him, but they have not done so because he has 
not yet resigned himself to their will, because he continues to 
bear a grudge against them. — All these interpretations * pro- 
ceed from the assumption that in some way Orestes' vision 
of harmony and peace must be reconciled with the tradi- 
tional sufiferings of Tantalus. But the important question is 
not on what moral and religious grounds the punishment of 
Tantalus might be justified, but why Orestes in his particular 
Situation should suddenly see the vision of the suffering 
Tantalus. It is a psychological question and requires a 
psychological explanation. It seems to the editor that the 
poet purposely introduced this discordant element to indicate 
the process of the gradual awakening of Orestes from his 
fanciful vision to the world of reality. Up to 1. 1301 he has 
no sense of reality. The beautiful visiohs he sees in his 
dream suggest to us merely his changed mental attitude. 
With 1. 1301 we note a slow retum to consciousness. He 
expects to see also his revered ancestor Tantalus joined to 
the other members of his' reconciled family, but when he is 
unable to find him, the old tradition of the fate of his great 
ancestor suddenly occurs to him, a tradition so deep-rooted 
in all the members of the race that even the pure Iphigenia 
recalls it in a critical moment of her life (cf. 11. 1718 ff.). 
The active fancy of Orestes then constructs the facts of this 
well-known tradition into such a vivid picture that he really 
believes that he sees the sufiferings of his ancestor in Hades. 
Thus the recoUection in his dream of the family tradition 

* £Vera ffvea a short sketch of all the attempted explanations, pp. 
176 S. 
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about Tantalus is the first slight bond between himself and 
reality. Its sharp contrast to the former vision of peace 
serves as the first Stimulus to bring him back to consciousness. 



SCENB 3. 

1310 ff. Orestes now recognizes Iphigenia and Pylades, who 
are standing before him, but as he still imagines himself in 
Hades, he believes that they have come to join him and the rest 
of the family, and hopes that his other sister, Electra, might 
soon follow them. Fancy and reality are here finely blended, 
which shows that he is recovering consciousness. Note 
that in this speech Orestes continues to use the metre of the 
latter part of the preceding scene. Cf. note to 11. 1281 ff. 

1313. 9RU fanften Pfeilen; according to Greek belief those 
who died a quick and gentle death were supposed to have 
been killed by the arrows of Apollo or Diana, men by those 
of Ap>ollo and women by those of Diana. Cf. the Homeric 
oU dyavdii ßeXeeaaiv in the Odyssey III, 1. 280 and XI, 
11. 172-3. 

1314. He pities Pylades because he fears that his friend, 
though eager to live, was obliged to share his fate. Cf. 
11. 596 ff. 

1315. The first lomm mit seems to be addressed to Pylades, 
the second to his sister. This is an improvement upon the 
earlier versions, where he addressed both with fommt mit. 

1317 ff. This passage shows distinctly the influence of 
Euripides, Iph, Taur,, 11. 1398-1402. When the sudden 
appearance of contrary winds prevented the escape of 
Iphigenia and Orestes from Tauris, the priestess offered the 
following prayer to Artemis: 

CO Ar^rov? Kofxrfy 
adocov ue Tr)v aifv iepiav Ttpoi* EXXdSa 
€K ßapfidpcw yf}^ Kai tcXoTtai? avyyvaa^ ißoa.%. 
ipiXei^ S^ Kai av adv Kaaiy^T/ror, ^ed' 
(piXetv Si Kdßi roOs ö/iaijuova^ dÖK€t, 
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* Leto's Child, O Maid, 
Save me, thy priestessl Bring me iinto Greeoa 
From allen fand; forgive my theft of thee! 
Thy brother, Goddess, dost thou also love: 
O then believe that I too love my kin.' 

1317. Geff^ioifter, viz. Diana and Apollo, the former the 
patron goddess of the priestess, the latter the god who prom- 
ised help to Orestes in Tauris. 

1323-24. Goethe expresses here the astronomical fact 
unknown to the ancients, that the moon receives its light 
from the smi, in a new and beautiful mythological crea- 
tion. 

1329. il^m burc^ mic^ u. f. tt).; she implies that she intends 
to prevent his sacrifice at the altar of Diana. Cf. note 
to 1218 ff. 

1340. This line was added in the final Version, ^kix^t, 
the Latin Parca, which corresponds to the Greek Motpa, 
Fate. Influenced by the Greek belief that Clotho, one of the 
three Fates, spins out at the birth of man the thread of his 
life, the poet develops here the conception that a kindly 
Fate is now spinning delicate threads upon which the safe 
retum of all dep>ends. 

1341 ff. Iphigenia's touching prayer to the goddess in 
behalf of Orestes, her words that through his help she hopes 
to retura to Greece (1. 1328), and the vigorous exhortation 
of Pylades to realize the Situation, which is füll of imminent 
perils for all of them, finally bring Orestes back to füll con- 
sciousness. Cf. note to 11. 1310 ff. He awakes, physically 
and spiritually restored. He feels that the Furies have left 
him and looks forward with courage to a life of vigorous 
action. Cf. Intr. p. xc. There is some analogy between this 
scene and the vision of Egmont before his death (Act V, 
(SJcfängmg). Shortly after the reading of the death-warrant 
the imprisoned Egmont discovers that Ferdinand, Alba's 
son, in whom he suspected his bitterest foe, is really his 
most devoted friend. The sympathy of Ferdinand has the 
most soothing effect upon t\ie Vveio. After Ferdinand leaves, 
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the wearied Egmont falls into a peaceful slumber and| like 
Orestes, sees in his dream a glorious vision in which he 
finds beautifully realized all that for which he strove in life. 
When he awakes, he feels new strength and courage, and 
goes to death like a hero in the firm conviction that his cause 
must in the end prevail. — The awakening of Orestes was 
sketched in 1787 in Rome by Goethe's friend, the artist 
Angelica Kauffmann. This sketch, which is now in the 
Goethe National-Museum in Weimar, has been reproduced 
in the Goethe-Jahrbvch, Vol. IX. Cf. also pp. 218 ff. of 
that volume. Orestes is represented as resting under a large 
tree of the sacred grove of the temple. Iphigenia Stands on 
the left with her band upon the Shoulder of her brother; 
Pylades is on the right, firmly grasping the left band of 
Orestes to rouse him from his vision. Goethe in his letter 
of March 13, 1787, of the Italienische Reise refers to this 
sketch of Angelica Kauffmann asfollows: „^ai^Yoa^ bte brei 
$erfonen leintet etnanbct f^rcd^en, f)ai fie in eine ßletd^etliöe (^xuppt 
Qthta^ unb jene SBortc in ©ebätben bettranbelt. ^an fielet aud} 
j^eton/ tme gart fic fül^lt unb lüic fxc fid^ gugueignen ireife, h)a8 in il^r 
god^ (jel^ört. Unb e3 ift totrfltd^ bie Sld^fe be8 etüdEg." This scene 
was also sketched by the artist Wilhelm Tischbein. Cf. 
Goethe-Jahrbuch IX, p. 221. 

1343 ff. The underlying idea of this exalted prayer of 
Orestes is that just as nature is revived and strengthened by 
the purif3äng effect of a thunderstorm, so his nature has been 
refreshed and invigorated by the tempestuous outbursts of 
his soul. The faithfulness and grandeur of Goethe*s descrip- 
tion of a thunderstorm have been universally admired. Cf . 
similar descriptions in Die Leiden des jungen Werthers, 
letters of June 16 and Dec. 12. 

1344. 31|r; we should expect this personal pronoun to 
follow directly the relative bte (1. 1343). Its irregulär 
Position seems to be due to metrieal reasons. 

1345. gnübig-emft, ' with severe graciousness ', meaning 
that the gods ' graciously ' grant the long-desired rain, but do 
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so * with severity ' by sending with it winds and thunder. Cf . 
note to 1. 552. 

1348. groufetülel ^rioortett, viz. the expectation of mis- 
fortune. 

1353. Jrid, goddess of the rainbow and messenger of the 
gods. She is conceived as dissipating the last gray mists of 
the clouds by drawing a rainbow between heaven and earth. 

1355 ff. mic^ nud^, viz. like nature which has been refreshed 
by the thunderstorm. Cf. here the words of Admetus in 
Wieland's Alceate, II, 1 : 

Mo ift pe (Alceste), baj id^ bicfc ^rcube 
?gi ilyten 33ufen fdj^ütte? 2)tefe SBotme 
9Kit tl^r cm^finbe? ^cfe« neue 2thtn 
3n il^ten Sinnen bo^pelt mieber fül^U?*' 

1356. ioal i^x mir gBmti, viz. release from the pursuit of 
the Furies, which will be foUowed by a renewed joy in life 
and a vigorous activity. Cf. 1. 1364. 

1358 ff. Cf . here a similar passage in the Iphig&nie en 
Tauride of Guimond de la Touche. After the statue of the 
goddess has been captured, Orestes says: 

'L'horreur me fuit; tout semble autour de moi rennattre; 
Dans un monde nouvel je prends un nouvel 6tre.' 

See Intr. p. xxxvii. 

1359. ^ie ^ttmettiben, a euphemistic name given to the 
propitiated Furies. For the origin of the name cf. Intr. p. 
xxiv. This name is here significantly used to indicate that 
the Furies have ceased to be goddesses of horror and torture 
for Orestes. 

1361. fmtaübimnentb, a new word-formation of Goethe. 
It may be taken as meaning ei ther fernab bonnemb, * thunder- 
ing at a distance', 'with a distant thundering noise'. It 
is so interpreted by Grimm. Or it may be taken in the sense 
of fem abbonnemb, abbonnem meaning the gradual ceasing 
of the thunder. The word would then mean: 'their thunder 
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gradually d3ring away in the distance '. The latter interpre- 
tation agrees better with the clanging of the brazen gates 
of the far-off Tartarus. 

1362. tiampft, here used in the transitive sense of au^ 
^aud^en, aiigftrömen laffen, ' exhale '. The picture of the earth 
refreshed by the thunderstonn is continued. 

1363. Ottf ilprett ^lüc^ett; we should expect it to foUow 
lobet • . . eilt/ for it is to be taken with jagen of the next line. 
This is Seen from the prose Version of 1781, which reads: 
,,unb labet tmd^ ein auf il^en ^löd^en nad^ £e6endfreube unb großer 
2^at }u jagem" 

1365 ff. It is to be noted that Acts II and III have been 
almost whoUy devoted to the portrayal of the inner conflicts 
of Orestes and to his final release from the Furies. In the 
mean time the dangers arising from Thoas* order to sacrifice 
the two Greek captives have been well-nigh forgotten. 
When Schiller undertook in 1802 to revise the drama, the 
almost exclusively psychological interest in these two acts 
seemed to him a serious dramatic defect. On Jan. 22, 1802, 
he wrote to Goethe as foUows: „gemet gebe id^ ^"i^nm gu 
bebenlen, ob eS nid^t ratfam fein möd^tc, jur ^Belebung beS brama« 
tifd^ gntereffe, fid^ be3 ^oa^ unb feiner 3:auriet, bie pd^ gttjei 
ganje 2lfte burd^ ntd^t rül^ren, ethjag früher gu erinnern unb beibe 
Slftionen, babon bie eine \t^i ju lange rul^t, in gleid^em geuet gu 
etJ^alten. Tlan f)M piax im 2ten unb 3ten Slft bon bet GJefal^r beS 
Dreft unb $t)labe3, aber man f i e 1^ t nid^tg babon, e« ift nidfitö Stnnlid^c« 
borl^anben, tooburc^ bie brangboHe Situation gut ßrfd^einung fäme. 
3lad) meinem ©efül^Ie mü^te in ben gtüei Slften, bie fid^ ie^t nur mit 
2;)[>l^igenien unb bem SBruber befd^äftigen, nod^ ein 3Jlotib ad extra eim 
gemifc^ njerben, bamit aud^ bie äußere §anblung ftetig bleibe unb bie 
nac^l^erige ©rfc^einung be^ Slrfag mel^r botbereitet ttjürbe. 2)enn fo 
tüie er je^t lommt, l^at man il^n faft ganj au« ben ©eoanfen berloren." 
Schiller with his keen sense for strong dramatic Organization 
would doubtless have united these two acts more clearly 
with the main action of the drama. Goethe, however, was 
not much concemed about the stage effect of his wo»*''' 
His Chief interest lay in the faithful psychological re^rQe/^\!^>^ 
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tion of the influence of Iphigenia upon the conscience- 
stricken Orestes. Cf. Intr. p. Ixxiv. And so in Acts I-III 
he purposely concentrated his attention upon Orestes and 
Iphigenia so as to make the healing of Orestes stand out in due 
prominence as the 'axis of the play*. After the words of 
Orestes himself have assured us of his release from the Furies, 
Pylades gives a new impetus to the dramatie action. He 
reminds Iphigenia and Orestes that danger is imminent, and 
tries to devise plans by whieh Iphigenia may evade the 
command of Thoas and help them in the capture of the 
Statue and their retum to Greece. — The waming of Pylades 
in this passage corresponds to the words of Pylades to Orestes 
in Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 902-908. 

1366-7. The meaning of these lines is: Not tili we shall 
have successfully carried out our plans of escape and gained 
the open sea, will we offer our jo3rful thanks to the gods in 
Olympus. 

136S. IRat, has here the sense of ^atun(|, and @4Itt§ of 
^ntfd^Iu^. Cf. note to 1. 161. 

Act IV. 

Now that Orestes is healed, the main theme of the drama, 
viz. the retum of the Greeks to their native land, is resumed. 
Seemingly insuperable difficulties and dangers stand in the 
way of their escape from Tauris. Thoas has commanded 
the immediate execution of the strangers. How can 
Iphigenia evade this command and save her brother and 
Pylades? The Instructions of the oracle must be obeyed, 
and all interpret this oracle to mean that Apollo demands 
that the statue of Diana be captured and brought to Greece. 
if Orestes is to be permanently released from the pursuit of 
the Furies. How can this be effected? It is preposterous 
to suppose that the king can ever be induced to surrender 
willingly the image upon which, he believes, the safetyof his 
land depends. Time is precious, and Iphigenia and Orestes 
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la frame of mind to suggest plane. Here the practica! 
iod resourceful Pyladee comes to tbeir help and aasuiiies a rüle 
bis model üdysaeua. He feels that only through 
feralegy can they evade the command of Thaae, eapture the 
Ricred Image and effert tbeir eacape. Aecordingly he devises a 
i'UQDing plan by whieb the king ia to be duped and whkh, it 
must be aasumed. be eonimuiiicates to Ipbigenia aiid Orestes 
^tween Acts III and IV. The plot \a essentially the^ma 
'n the drama of Euripides, and requirea for its execution the 
Bsistance of Iphigeoia. (But in Euripidee the plot is both 
med and executed by Ipbigenia.} In her eager desire to 
r brolher Iphigenia at firat accedes to the plan of 
Pylades, but lipon reflection her conscience begina to tor- 
ment her. Thus far abe liaa lived in and acted upon the 
faith that tbe gods were just and beneficent and demanded 
purity and trutb of man. Her life aad teachings among the 
Scythians were baaed upon that faith. For many yeais she 
has cherished the bebet that oiily by keeping heraelt pure ehe 
might Bome day be able to purify her family in Mycens. 
And now the etress of cireumstances aee:na to demand that 
she practica deception upon the fcing, who haa been berfriend 
and proteetor, and thua prove untrue to her faith and, like 
her anceators, bccome involved in guüt. She ia divided 
againat lieraelf. The safety of her brother and tbeir retum 
to Greece seem to require deceptiou; the inatintls of her 
heart and her interpretation of the will of the goda demand 
truth. How n'itl she act in thia great^st trial of her lifeT 
Her intense inner conflict and the great interestjs that are at 

IBtakegiveberthechief rnle in the last twoartsof the drama. — 
Riemer. Goetbe's secretary. reports that the fourth act waa 
pritten OD Marcli 19, 1779, sercno die quiela tnente, on the 
lehwalbenatein in the raoimtains of Thuringia. 
BU,ÜB 



SCBNE 1. 

fl^^adeH and Oreetes have Rone to the aeashore to make 
! preparations necessary for carrying off tbe atatue of 
laoa to Greece. Accordiiig tu a.g;teenvwv\, \^\\vgem». "■«. Vi 
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help them in their plana by deceiving the king. She reflects 
upon the role assigned to her, and her agjtated frame of 
mind Ls indicated by the irregulär metre of the fiist thirteen 
lines. The general movement of these lines is dactylio 
trochaic. With 1. 1382 the iambic pentameter is resumed. 

1369 ff. These lines may have been influeneed by the 
words of Parthenia in Wieland*s AlcesUf IV, 1. She speaks 
of the friendship between Hercules and Admetus as follows: 

Jdl ber ift nid^ bom 6ci^al galt) l^etlaffen 
^em in bcr Sflot ein grcunb 
gum 2^roft erfc^cint." 

1377. ber (Stöbt, viz. bcr SBaterftabt* 

1385. leuf^tettb ^n^, refers here to the cleamess of Ins 
intellect, which shines forth from his ' luminous eye '. Pylades 
seems to Iphigenia to have both the courage of youth and 
tho wisdom of old age; he has the virtues of an Achilles and 
a Nestor. — lBnrfammIttttg=3'latgtoetfammIunö. 

1386. ^enn {eine SeeF ift {tiOe; this characterization ap- 
plies much better to Iphigenia's usual frame of mind than 
to that of Pylades. Pylades is clear-headed, circumspect, 
rosourceful, but he can hardly be said to possess calnmess 
of soul. Cf. note to 1. 307. 

1387. ttnrrfc^örttrfi=unctfc^ö^fltc^e8. 

1388. brn Itm^rrgetrieBnen, \4z. those who, like hersdf 
and Orestes, are driven about by agitation and care. 

1389. «im l^ren 3!irfett, viz. avS bcn 3:icfen feinet ftiflen 6«ele. 
1392. eigen matten, in prose gu eigen mad^, 'realize'. 
1398. finget f&mt ; Iphigenia shrinks here from calUng 

the rolo assigned to her by Pylades bj^ the right name, but 
in l. 1405 she calls it Süge. 

140;>. 3K fiintertdten, 'to dissemble'; the intran»tive use 
o( this vcrl> is unusual. The prose Version of 1781 has: 
„bcun xci} babc nicbt gelernt binterballig ju fein," 

1105. Ö loe| ber finge! Gf. lUad IV, U. 235 and IX. 11. 
312 f. 
140S /F. It is a Homonc cowception that the directiou o{ 
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an arrow may be changed by the gods. Cf. Iliad IV, 1. 129, 
and Schiller's Maria Stiiart, 11. 1473 ff. 

1409. loSgebmdter, for foggcbrüdtcr. 

1410. tierfagenb, 'missing its aim'. 

1413. ioieber, to be taken with greift, 1. 1412. 

SCBNE 2. 

1422. Notice the contrast between ttkxrten and l^arten. 
The former conveys here the meaning of 'waiting will: 
expectation', the latter of 'waiting patiently*. 

1423. folgte, imperf. subj.: 'I should foUow'. 
1428. bemelbe, for the usual mclbc. Cf. 1. 1570. 
1431-2. Cf. Eurip. Iph, Taur., 1. 1171; 

oiKeiov TfX^ov tov <p6vov KeKvrfßeyoi. 
'Stained with the guilt of murdered kin they came.' 

1434. hl bem ittttmt Sem)irl, ' in the interior of the temple 
Cf. in medio templo. 

1435. ^tS Übtl, viz. of the Furies. What Iphigenia here 
teils Arkas is the plan devised by Pylades for robbing the 
Image and escaping from Tauris. 

1437. mit meinen S^^ngfronn; in the drama of Euripides 
the chorus consists of Greek captive maidens who aid Iphi- 
genia in the Service of the temple. 

1438. mit frifc^er föette; fresh running water was regarded 
by the ancients as efficacious in the purification of a poUuted 
object. Cf. here the following dialogue between Iphigenia 
and Thoas in Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 1191 ff.: 

/0. dyyöi'5 Ka^apjLioi? TtpäjTd vtv viilfat O^A.09. 
&o. Ttijyvaiaiy vddroov rj ^aXaaaia. öpoaoo; 
l<f>, ^dXaacra KXvt^ei jedvra rdv^pooTCoor tcatca. 



Gor, ovKovv itpöi avTov vadv eKitiitret kXvSoov; 
J<ff, epTjßjiia^ Sei' Kai ydp uXXa öpdcro/jev. 
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Lph. *With holjr cleansings would I wash them fint. 
Th. In foimtain-waters, or in sea-pray showers? 
Iph. The sea doth wash away all ills of men. 



Th. Füll on the fane doth not the sea-surge break? 
Iph. There needeth solitude; more is to do. 

• •••••••• • 

The image must I purify withal.* 

1443. titelt t\i, BÜ, for nid^tbig, or md^d^cratö. 

1447. A frequently quoted line. — }itm Schein, viz. as a 
matter of form. 

1448. Erbringe; erbringen = burd^ S)rtn0en eüoad erl^ten. 
'Do not obtain by urging ', 'do not insbt upon urging '. 

1451. Soger; it is to be remembered that Thoas has just 
retumed with his army from war. Cf. 1. 58. 

1453. noc^ eine lOotfc^oft/ a delicate Suggestion that she 
accept the king's proposal of marriage. If he could bring 
such a message to the king, all the present complications and 
dangers would be removed. 

1454. löfte, imperf. subj. 

1455. beiS freuen; Arkas refers to himself. Cf. 11. 153 and 
215. 

1456- She refers to her revelations to Thoas of her family 
and her past, and of her hopes to retum to Greece. Cf. Act 
I, Scene 3. 

1458. nun einmal, colloquial, 'once for all', 'really'. 
Iphigenia means that it is not within man's power to change 
his natural feelings and inclinations. 

1459. In prose we should have für before unmdgltd^« 
After this line the following significant two lines occur in the 
prose versions: 

,3[rla3. Um bein unb unferthnllen tüünfd^' td^ e«. 
g^j^igcnie. 3Mr fei für betne gute SJJeinung S)anf.*' 

1461. oHeS . . . hiogen, viz. the life of the captives, her 
own fate and the happluess ol tVve kvA^ a.\id tbß Scythians. 
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1463. mettfc^ni^^ viz. not by miraculous Intervention, 
but in a natural way, 'by human means'. Cf. 1. 494. 

1464. She finds in her instinctive a Version to a union 
with Thoas a hint of the gods that they do not approve 
of such a marriage. 

1468-9. These lines do not agree with the assertions of 
Thoas in 11. 520-21, where the king states that the people 
clamor for the restoration of human sacrifices. We may, 
however, assume that the humane and optimistic Arkas 
idealizes here the Sc3rthians, or, what is more probable, that 
the king in his bittemess and disappointment misinterprets 
the spirit of his people. Cf. note to IL 503 ff. 

1472 ff. Through Iphigenia's influence the Scythians have 
begun to prize the blessings of hospitality. 

1475. ioad bit tirrmagft, viz. to continue your civilizing 
influence upon king and people. Arkas fears that a retum 
to human sacrifices would undo her previous noble work in 
Tauris. LI. 1475-1482 were added in the final revision. 

1476. enbrft^boaenbeft. 

1477-1482. The main thought of this famous and much- 
quoted passage is that a noble person of clear moral per- 
ceptions may be a source of the greatest helpfulness to a 
sound, primitive people that vaguely strives after truth. 
Arkas wishes to make Iphigenia realize the importance of her 
mission in Tauris which she is about to abandon. 

1479. ttnb, viz. of beclouded vision, lacking in spiritual 
insight. The word may be associated with Goethe*s early 
use of bum^f, ^m^fl^eit, a dreamy, vague striving after 
cleamess. Cf . Archiv für das Studium der neueren SpracheUf 
Vol. XCVI, pp. 1-42 (R. M. Meyer). 

1480. ttCttel=iu0cnbUcl^8. 

1481-2. A vigorous primitive people following its instincts 
dimly divines the truth, but these divinations are often 
accompanied by fear because they are lacking in clearness 
of spiritual insight (hence han^tt ^l^nung). Such a 
people will natiurally feel keenly 'the heavy burdens of 
human existence'. 
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1489-90. Meaning: The fact that my words cause you pain 
is the best proof that you are convinced of their force and 
truth. Therefore, it is from your sense of pain that I expect 
the greatest help in my appeal to you. 

1492. SSStbertotOett, viz. her a Version to a union with Thoas. 

1493. eine fc^one Seele, 'a harmonious soul'. Cf. Schil- 
ler's essay Über Anmut und Würde , Werke X, pp. 103 ff., 
where the idea of the fd^bnc ©eele is philosophically developed. 

1494. ber (^hlt, viz. Thoas. Cf. note to 1. 33. 
1497-8. A frequently quoted passage. 

1500. ioieber^oiteft, subj., 'if you but would recall'. 
1502. Bil btejen Xa%, for the more usual Hd auf biefen ^g. 

SCENE 3. 

The unexpected joy over the discovery of her brother and 
her desire to save him and return with him to Mycenae have 
for a while so absorbed the attention of Iphigenia that she 
readily aeeepted the plans of Pylades and lost sight of 
all other considerations. But the timely words of Arkas 
have aroused serious doubts in her soul. She now feels that 
she has also duties toward Thoas and the Scythian people, 
and realizes above all the ingratitude involved in the role 
of trickery and deception which Pylades has assigned to 
her. 

1504-5. bolgerj im Q3ufett . . . umgeioenbet; this expression 
may have been suggested by the Homeric e^Tpeitezat 
(piXov ifTop. 

1506 ff. a. here Iphigenia's words in 11. 1196 ff. 

1510. bol Unmoglt^e, viz. baB xoa^ td^ für unmöglid^ gel^alten 
l^ättc, referring probably to her meeting of Orestes. Since 
Tauris was far distant from Greeee and notoriously hostile 
to Greek strangers, she naturally considered it impossible 
that she would ever meet her brother there. Others, how- 
ever, refer the word to her prospoctive rescue from Tuuris 
t-hrough Orestes, wliich fonnorly soenied impossible to her. 
1511 S* The ovenvhQluüug tlood of Joy which came upcn 
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her when she met her brother, and which excluded every 
other thought except that of their happy retum to Greece, 
blinded her so that for a moment she thought that another 
miracle like that m Aulis would happen, i.e. she forgot that 
men must help themselves. 

1517. bog §erj=metn ^crj.— eiiijIger^aßeimger^augfd^Ue^lic^cr. 
She was for a while so absorbed in her brother that she was 
incapable of any other thought. 

1524. 9Rett{(^ett, emphatic, not merely barbarians but 
human beings to whom she has moral obligations, whom 
she has led to a higher coneeption of life and who have 
treated her most kindly. In this coneeption of human ity 
ES transcending race and nationality Goethe's Iphigenia 
differs radically from the heroine of Euripides. The Greeks 
restricted their moral code to their own people, — ^and so the 
Iphigenia of Euripides feels no scruples in deceiving 'bar- 
barians*. Cf. note to 1. 862 and Intr. pp. xcviii-xcix. 

1525. ^opptU; firstly because the very idea of deceit is 
hateful to her, and secondly because in this case deceit would 
involve ingratitude toward the king and the Taurians. Cf. 
this passage with its earlier versions where the thought is 
more dearly expressed. 

1527 ff. Cf. here the following words of Alceste (Act I, 
Sc. 1): 

^tmfd^n Slnöft unb jhnfd^ ©offen 
©d^anft mein Scben, tme im SRod^eii 
S)er empörten glut ein ^ad)tn 
angftRd^ itmfd^n 5!li^*>en UabL" 

1528-31. In the retirement of her priestly office Iphi- 
genia has thus far never feit any doubts in regard to her 
duties, but now she \a suddenly plunged into a great con- 
flict between the duties toward her brother and her obliga- 
tions toward Thoas and the Scythians. — föirber rtngrfditfft 
u. f. h). Thinking of her retum to Greece, she naturally 
views her present moral complications in the form of the 
dangers of a i^eft-voyage. Th^ tercv^^\AXVi>ia ^^n^^ <^\ *<^sä 
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sea upon which she is about to embark are to her a symbol 
of the violent conflicts of her own soul. Notice the contrast 
between bie SBeOm fd^aulelnb and ben feften &ben bemer @tnf oim 
feit 

SCENB 4. 

A comparison of this scene with its earlier versions shows 
considerable and important changes by which the action, 
thought, and expression were much improved. 

1536 ff. Pylades regards Orestes' recovery as complete 
because the Furies did not attack him again on the uneon- 
secrated ground outside of the temple. 

1537. ben iSonb, viz. beg Ufer«. 

1541. ^(amme, here 'halo', 'aureole'. 

1542. loffigf denoting like the Homeric ovXoi great manly 
strength and beauty. Cf. Odyssey VI, 1. 231. 

1543. freie« §erj, viz. free from the Furies. 

1551 ff. According to the earlier versions of this passage 
the ship companions of Orestes and Pylades have not yet 
been found. Therefore Orestes remained alone on the sea- 
shore and lighted a large fire in the hope of attracting their 
attention and calling them back. 

1558 f. Uttb frlBft ein Sßinb u. f. to. According to the 
Homeric conception favorable winds are sent by the gods. 
Cf. Iliad I, 1. 479, and Odyssey II, 1. 421. Pylades therefore 
regards the sudden appearance of a favorable wind as a sign 
that the gods are propitious to their undertaking. 

1559. öleic^=fo0lcicl&. 

1562. unfrer föünfc^e l^i^l, viz. the image of Diana. 

1569. bod tlttge f&oxt, cf . note to 1. 1398. 

1571. teurer 9Ronn, cf. 11. 1257 and 1619, and note to L 
844. 

1572. 6in fc^iodgenber iOerioeid, because as soon as she saw 
hini, she feit that she had not acted according to theb 
agreement. 

1580 f. Cf. 1. 1444. 

1590. ßefte^en, for the us\ial v^^t^tt^w. *gj»nt\ 
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1594, ^t| frft, viz. inaist upon the neceBsity of imitie- 
Idiately purifying the poUuted image ot Diana by earrying 
I it to the sea. Cf. note to 1. 1438. 

1601. So fil|iiff' unJ fiuft,' procureforUBabreathmg'Gpeir, 
'give US time', By pretending that the strangere are 
guarded in the temple and by refusing to ehow them to Arkas, 
Iphigenitt wouid compel him to go once more to the king, 
BQiI thua time would be gaiiied. 

1603. Stm tnufi luttaüTb'gm «olt; with these worde 
Pylades tries lo justify the robbery of the image of Diana. 
In contraat to Iphigenia, PyWea tafces here the narrow 
HAtioiial Greek attitude toward the Taurians, that their 
barbaräm mnkes them imwortby of posBes»iig the sacred 
image. Cf. U. 734 ff. and note to 1, 1524, 

1605. Dit Srliingnng, viz. the seizure of the sacred inisge. 

Cf. note to II. 722 ff. He ealla Ihe fulfillment of this condition 

fromm from the national Greek point of view, because it 

I vill redound to the glory and benefit of the Greeks acd injure 

le barbarians. 

. ft\n Cndmdini, viz. the delivetance of Oreetes from 
fthe Fttries. Cf . II. 1536 ff. 

1609. Selfrainfcl, seems to refer to the tsland of Deloa, 

the sniallest Island of the Cyclades in the ^gean Sea. Accord- 

ing to Greek legend it was originally a floating islaod, and 

was the birthplare of Apollo and Diana, It had a great 

Banctuary of Apollo and was one of tlic celebrated placea ot 

wot^hip of that god. But if gelfHiinftl refers to the island 

of Deloa, the atatement here does not agree with 11. 722-3 

and 1928ff.,aceordingto which the image ot Diana was tobe 

brouffht to Delphi. Cf. note to II. 722 ff. Some critics have 

tried to explain this ineonaistency by aasumiug that Goethe 

^^flimply eonfiised the Phocian town ot Delphi with the ialaod 

^|^)elo9. Such confusion, they elaim, might have arisen 

^^naturally enou^b in view ot the tact that Delphi and Delos 

^^MMth contflined famoiw snnctuaries ot Apollo, and more- 

^Bbver, because Goethe seveml timis usad \.\\« ^fttva 1 
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(instead of S)el^l^i), which might therefore be easily con- 
foimded with ^elo^. So in all the earlier versions of 1. 723 
we find nad) S)clpl^o^. Also in his letter to Frau von Stein of 
Oct. 18, 1786, he writes of a plan «gut S^^igcme auf ^ip\)o^\ 
— Other commentators find no inconsistency between this 
line and 1. 723. They assert that Goethe actually intended 
gclfcninfcl to refer to the Island of Delos, where, according 
to the plan of Pylades, they were to stop firet and render 
thanks to Apollo. From Delos they would then proceed 
to Mycenae (1. 1610), and finally bring the Image from 
MycensB to Delphi. This interpretation is entirely possible. 

1611 ff. The curse of the family has also affected the 
Images of the household gods, which are here represented as 
having fallen down from their acenstomed places. For 
Skxtcrööttet cf. note to 1. 942. 

1613. i^re SSSo^nungen, viz. the niches upon the hearth 
where the household gods were usually placed. 

1615 ff. This description of Pylades of the mission of 
Iphigenia in Mycenae agrees so well with her own aspirations 
that she is naturally profoundly moved by it. Cf. 11. 1699 
ff., 1968 ff., and the words of Orestes in 11. 2136 ff. See 
also Intr. p. Ixxxvi. 

1616. A line of six feet. 

1622. fir^, a repetition of fid^ in 1. 1619 (toenbet \vä)), on 
account of the length of the sentence and for emphasis. 

1625. ftiU berfitilt, ' in silence droops' (Miss Swanwick). 
In solitude doubts and misgivings arise which disappear in 
the presence of a resolute friend. 

1628. htS SirBrnben, here in the sense of be^ f^eunbe^. 
The original meaning of grcunb is, in fact, ' the loving one*. — 
eriMäcUe, preterite subj. =h)ürbc enttoidcln. 

1633 f. üfierfc^toeBt . . ♦ ble freie ©tim; the intransitive 
fd;ir)cbcn is here made transitive by being compounded with 
über. Goethe foUows here the example of Klopstock, in 
whose poetry such Compounds frequently occur. 

1634. SrouerjUQ^ ' expression of sadness*. 

J 638-9. Meauiug: Fear gives rise to danger by making 
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an undertaking seem more difficult than it is. Hence Fear 
and Danger may be conceived as.having formed an alliance 
for the deception of man. The prose versions State the 
thought more simply: ,Mv(x in bcr gurd^t ift bic ©cfal^r." 

1641. Cf. 1. 2004, where precisely the same words occur. 

1645. geBeut, for gebietet. Cf. note to 1. 54. This older 
form is used here probably for metrical reasons. Cf. 11. 
1681-1686. 

1647. Supply entfd^ulbiöt bie Sf^ot of the preceding line 
before bi(^. Pylades purposely includes the gods in his 
Statement because according to the belief of the ancients 
the gods themselves had to acknowledge the laws of necessity 

1649. A populär Quotation, f^orbnmg, 'claim', viz. upon 
cur conscience. He who makes too severe demands upon 
himself assumes that he has also the power to fulfiU them, 
and hence possesses hidden moral pride. 

1650. These characteristic words are wanting in the 
earlier versions. Iphigenia rejects the implication of Pylades 
that her severe demands upon herseif spring from moral 
pride. Her conduct is not determined by rational con- 
siderations, but by her instinct (id^ fül^le nur). This keen 
and sound moral instinct is the chief source of her strength, 
and finally prevails over all obstacles and dangers. 

1651. This line does not occur in the earlier versions. It 
seems best to take ted^t as an adverb. ' If you feel your- 
self rightly (viz. if you properly feel your true worth), you 
must honor yourself . ' Pylades means to say : If you appre- 
ciate your real worth, if , instead of thinking always of others, 
you have also due regard for your own rights and welfare, 
you must respect yourself for doing what I suggest, for you 
will thereby save yourself and your brother. This Inter- 
pretation agrees with the Greek Standpoint of Pylades, who 
feels no scruples about prncticing deceit upon Thoas, pro- 
vided he can thereby attaiii his end. Cf. note to 1. 1603. 

1652. A familiär quotation. nur, to be taken with 
gotti unBeflcdtt. 
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1653. ©0, viz. öö«8 unBcflcdt (\, 1652).— im Xm!pih 
in solitude, far removed from intercourse with men. 

1654 ff. Cf. with this passage Schiller's Piccolomifd, IL 
2447-58; also WaUensteins Tod, 11. 779-792. 

1655. bu lenift tS mtc^, viz. when you come in contact 
with the World. Our severity of judgment is modified by 
our experience. — Ictnft is used here with the force of a 
future. — It is to be noted that Pylades changes his views 
according to circumstances. In 11. 713 ß. and 722 fif., when 
it was necessary to raise the hopes of the depressed Orestes, 
he took the Standpoint of an Idealist, but now, when the 
moral scruples of Iphigenia are to be overcome, he uiges 
the practical considerations of a realist. 

1656. ©efc^Iec^t, viz. gjlenfd^cngeWed^. 

1658. mit ben onbent, viz. im 3ufammmIeBen mit btn otibent. 

1661-4. A much-quoted passage. 

1663. Man rarely judges his past actions correctly because 
he is apt either to underestimate them, if he sees higher 
tasks before him, or overestimate them, if they seem to 
have been unnsually successful. He cannot appreciate 
his present acts because he cannot see them in their right 
perspective. 

1672. bein, genit. Cf. note to 1. 810. 

1673. trägt =Tntt ftd^ bringt. 

1674. This line is to be taken in an ethical sensfe. Iphigenia 
has thns far been iinaccustomed to do anything in violation 
of her Ideals. 

1680. e^me, cf. note to 1. 86. 9lttt «Sfiottocnbtgfett. Cf. 
dira necessüas of the Romans and CivdyKTf of Homer. 

1682 f. bem ®ötter felBjt u. f. m. Cf. note to 1. 1647. 

1684. 3el etu'gen Sc^iiffall itnBerotne Si^toffter. The 
poet conceives here Necessity as the sister of Fate. Both 
are but different words for the same idea, viz. the sequence 
of things according to etemal laws. Necessity is called 
unbcratnc ©d^mcftcr bc3 Sd^dffal« because, as the word 
implies, she has no choice and is therefore inaccessible to 
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ad vice, which presupposes the possibility of a change of will. 
Cf. here Wallensteins Tod, 11. 183 ff. 

1686. %tlmt, cf. note to 1. 1645.— 2) tt« ottbre toeifet bu; 
he refers to the directions he gave her in 11. 1593 ff. 

1688. ^er IRettung j^mtS Siegel, viz. the image of 
Diana. Orestes has already been restored to health (cf. 11. 
1536 ff.) and so only the capture of the image of Diana is 
needed for the fulfiUment of the oracle. This capture would 
put, as it were, the final seal upon their safety. 

SCENE 5. 

1691. Bong unb BSnger, cf. note to 1. 21. 

1692. bie ftifle Hoffnung, fully explained in 11. 1701-2. 
1694 ff. Cf. here the similar passage in Gotter's Orest und 

Elektra, IV, 5. Orestes in a moment of despair exclaims: 

„ßntflol^n tft mein SScrtrauen 
2luf mtttt—\)m mein g«ut— ®cfd[)Icc^t be3 Stantalu«, 
©Atoebt aud) auf mir ber glud^ ben bu bertüirftcft? 9Ru6 
Sd9 büfecn, ol^ne 6cij)ulb ? ^ann id^ i^m nid^t entrinnen^ 
ybtm ©d^idfal meinet Stammet ?" 

1695. biel ®t^^U^i, viz. her own family. 

1696. IRimmi boc^ oUeiS ab l ' everything, indeed, abates 
withtime'. 

1701. mit reiner ^onb itnb reinem ^erjen; very signifi- 
cant words. Iphigenia firmly believes that the atonement 
and restoration of her family are conditioned by her own 
purity. 

1706. ©oterloeU, a word coined by Goethe after the 
analogy of §eimath)elt, 5Jitlh)elt. 

1707. tmtBe 9lni; necessity is so called because it is deaf 
to all appeal, because it is inexorable. Cf. note to 1. 1684. 

1711. mein Sc^iiffal, seems to refer to her life in Tauris, 
where, protected by the strong band of Thoas, she could 
realize her high Ideals. 

1713. Supply D ba^ of the preceding line before bct ^öiawx^* 
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For the attitude of the Titans toward the Olympian gods 
cf. note to 1. 328. 

1716. ÜWit ©eierflouen; the large frieze of the temple of 
Pergamum (excavated 1879-80) represents in high relief the 
victorions battle of the Olympians with the giants, the two 
Chief groups centering about Zeus and Athena. Here 
some of the Titans are actually represented with vultures' 
claws instead of hands. — In this critical moment of her life, 
when the stress of circumstances seems to compel her to yield 
to the plans of Pylades, the suspicion occurs to her that the 
gods, whom she has thus far regarded as just and beneficent, 
may be iinjnst and cniel, that they may wish to force her 
to trickery and deceit, and that her long-cherished belief 
that her personal purity was necessary for the atonement of 
her family may be an idle phantom. This terrible doubt 
arouses in her the fear that she, like her ancestors, may also 
be seized with a spirit of hatred against the gods, and so 
she implores them to help her to preserve her former faith 
in their justice and goodness. Iphigenia passes here through 
a conflict between belief and unbelief. In a note to the 
West-östlicher Divan (Israel in der Wüste) Goethe says: 
„%ai ciöcntUd^c, einzige unb ticfftc ^tma bcr Sßelt« unb SKmfc^ 
öeWd^tc, bcm ade übrigen untcrgeorbnct finb, bleibt ber Äonflift bc8 
Unglauben^ unb be§ ©lauben«."— LI. 1712-17 are lacking in the 
earlier versions. Here we see how Goethe wished in the final 
revision to accentuate the spiritual conflicts of the drama. 

1718 ff. With the doubt that has come upon her there 
slowly emerges from her memory an old song often sung in 
the family of Tantalus, a song which she had heard in her 
childhood and had well-nigh forgotten, — ^the song of the 
Parese. This song, called forth with almost psychological 
necessity, powerfully expresses the doubt and gloom that 
have come upon her soul. 

1719. öergeffen ^ati* ii^*8 u. f. m. She forgot it in Tauris, 
where as priestess of Diana she developed a conception 
of the gods directly opposed to the spirit of the old song. 
a. n, 523-27 and 1100 ff. 
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1720. iPftr}m, the Parese (Greek Motpat), the dark, 
mysterions powers of Fate, daughters of Night. Their names 
were Clotho (spinning one), Lachesis (allotter), and Atropos 
(inevitable). They were very ancient divinities related to 
the race of Titans. Goethe conceives them here as dis- 
approving of the cniel sway of the Olympians and as pit3dng 
the fate of Tantalus. — gnmfetUi»»(S)raufen em^finbeTÄ/ toon 
©taufen erfüllt. The Parese themselves shuddered as they 
sang of the punishment of Tantalus. 

1721. bom golbnen ^tit^Ie, viz. at the table of Jupiter. 
Cf. 11. 323 ff. 

1726 ff. The song of the Parese is poetically the grandest 
and most impressive portion of the drama, suggesting in 
form and thought the antique Choral ödes. In its pessi- 
mistic view of the gods it closely resembles Goethe's PromC' 
theus (cf. Intr. p. xliv) and Das lÄed des Harfners in Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre. In the latter we find the following 
famous line& 



|t (the gods^ f ül^Tt tnd fieBen \xx& l^inelii^ 



29^ I^W ^ STrmcn f d^ulbia metben, 
Jüirnn überlast il^r il^n bet $ein; 
S)enn oUe 6cl^tilb tod^ ftd^ auf ©rbetu 



The song is entirely original, although the theme may have 
been suggested to the poet by the following sentence of 
Hyginus [Poet. Astron. II, 15 [Sagitta]) : lUo tempore Parcce 
feruntur cecinisse fata. ' In the Version of 1 779 it was written, 
like the rest of the drama, in prose, but its language was 
so rhythmic that Herder could change it into verse without 
altering a single word (cf. Goethe, Werke, XXXIX, p. 554). 
The final revision was worked out with great care, and shows 
in every respect a marked improvement upon all the earlier 
versions. The poem is divided into six stanzas of unequal 
length, the first five of which contain the song of the Parese, 
while the sixth describes the impression the song produces 
upon the imprisoned Tantalus. All six stanzas must^ 
however, be coneeived as sung by Üä uMssfe. 'X^ä \xä\x\r:^ 



"^ 
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movement may in general be described as dactylic-trochaic 
with an unaccented syllable at the beginning of each line. 
The ending is generally feminine, masculine endings occurring 
only in four lines, viz. U. 1727, 1731, 1760, 1766. The 
scheme of the first stanza is as follows: 



It has been suggested that the metre of several of the folk« 
songs of Herder's collection may have influenced the metre 
of this song, viz. Zavbergespräch Angantyrs und Hervors 
(Herder, Werke, Vol. XXV, pp. 211 ff.), Voluspa (Ibid. pp. 
460 ff.), and Webegesang der Valkyriur (Ibid. 478 ff.). The 
song was very successfuUy set to mnsic by Johannes 
Brahms (Opus 89). — It treats of the arbitrariness, envy, 
injustice, and the relentless cruelty of the gods as illustrated 
in the case of Tantalus and his descendants. Thus the 
gloomy belief of Iphigenia's ancestors, which now threatens 
to encroach also upon her pure soul, is again presented 
to US with terrible impressiveness. 

1726 ff. CJf . Schiller's bailad Der Ring des Polykrates, which 
also treats of the envy of the gods towards men. 

1734. Huf j^n^^nt uttb SSoIfen, viz. upon the many- 
peaked Olympus rising into the clouds. 

1737 ff. A generalized Statement of the experience of 
Tantalus in Olympus. Cf. 11. 317 ff. 

1739. ®ef(^mft]§t utUl gef(^Snbei; notice the alliteration, 
also in 11. 1743, 1747-8 (^crgc ju SBcrgcn), and 1756. 

1740. nftt^ilif^e Sicfen, viz. of Tartarus. 

1745. fitittn''^t]il\d)tnUn. The happy life of the gods 
Stands here in harsh contrast to the tortures of the Titans 
in Tartarus. 
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1747 f. tiom ©erge ju ^a^tn; cf. note to 1. 460. 

1749 S. Reference to the punishment of the Titans in 
Tartarus. Cf. note to L 328. So when Typhoeus (according 
to others Enceladus), a monster with a hundred fire- 
breathing dragons' heads, rebelled against the Olympians. 
Zeus conquered him with his thunderbolts and hurled hiin 
to Tartarus or, according to a later tradition, buried him 
beneath Mt. ^tna in Sicily (cf. A^neid III, 11. 578 ff.), whence 
he occasionally still breathes forth fire and flames against 
heaven. 

1752-3. From the celestial heights of the gods JEtna 
seems an altar upon earth from which the breath of the 
stifled Titans ascends like a light haze of pleasant incense 
from sacrificial offerings. This whole picture suggests cruel 
indifference to the writhings of the buried Titans. 

1754 ff. The gods punish and despise not only those who 
have sinned against them, but their hatred extends also 
to the descendants of the condenmed ones — ^a clear reference 
to the curse of the house of Tantalus. — bie ^errff^er^ a 
Word which fittingly designates the tyrannical ruie of the 
gods. 

1759. StiQ rebenben ^^^t, viz. features whose expression 
suggests a silent reproach of the tyranny of the gods. 

1761 ff. The poet conceives here Tantalus as hearing the 
dread song of the Parese in Tartarus and sympathizing 
with his descendants. 

1762 ff. CEl Ijort^t ber ißerBoitttte ... bie Sieber; in prose 
we should say auf btc Siebet. Following the example of 
Klopstock Goethe uses sometimes l^ord^en, benfen, and 
other verbs with the direct object where we should exptect 
it to be preceded by some preposition. So we have again 
in 1. 1765 benft Ätnber unb @nfel. Cf. note to 1. 601. 

1764. bie Sieber, poetic plural instead of the singular and 
referring to the song of the Parcaj. 

1766. fc^StteU bod ^ou^t, because he is amazed and sad 
at the relentless cruel ty and injustice of the gods, who visit 
their hate even upon his descendants. 
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1801. ber, demonstrative, ref erring to Sd^mctd^elcu 

1803. altberia^rted Eigentum, viz. a possession established 

by long eustom, one which we no longer fear to lose, *pre- 

scriptive property*. Cf. Wallensteins Tod^ 1. 195, also the 

earlier versions, where the thought is more fully expressed. 

SCENE 3. 

1808. She implies that the goddess by requiring the lus- 
tration of the Image before the sacrifice has given Thoas time 
to reconsider his command. Cf. 11. 1430 ff. 

1811. bu, is emphatic, *you yourself '. 

1813-14. The thought is here that one half of the curae 
of an evil deed falls upon him who conunands it, the other 
half upon him who executes it. 

1815. The king keeps himself personally undefiled as far 
as the execution of the deed is concemed. 

1816 ff. Iphigenia compares the arbitrary rule of the 
king with that of Zeus. Just as the Homeric Zeus, the 
'cloud-gatherer' {v€<p€\?/yepeTa), the 'high-thimdering ' 
god (vipt/SpejiieTTfS), plans death in his dark clouds, while 
his ministers, the lightnings (cf. the Homeric do-repoTet^TT/i, 
* Sender of lightning')» visit destruction upon the poor race 
of mortals, so Thoas unseen gives his cruel conmiands, while 
his willing agents execute them. — finnt = pnnt au3. 

1819-20. The mighty god, indifferent to the terrible 
destruction caused by him, calmly moves on through his 
heights amidst the storm. The spirit of these lines is similar 
to that of the Song of the Parese, especially of 11. 1747 ff. 
She still feels the influence of that song. 

1821. Notice the contrast between bie l^eifge Üippt and 
ritt foilbel Sieb* The unusual spirit of Iphigenia's speech 
surprises Thoas, who has so often heard from the priestess 
an entirely different interpretation of the nature of the gods. — 
The Word Sieb may be here used to designate the solemn 
lofty tone of her speech. 

1822. Ülic^t ^rirfterin, sc. bin xd) in bicfem 2lugenKidt h)o tc^ mit 
bis \pxtd)t, an answer to the taunt implied in bie l^eil'ge Si)p)pe 
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of the preceding line. — nur Ugametnnonl Zoster; notice the 
irony implied in nur« As a princess of the noblest house 
of Greece she feels that she has a right to resent the tyran- 
nical commands of the king. 

1824. rttfc^, here in the sense of i^eftig, ungcftünu 
1827-8. A famous passage and a favorite thought of Schiller 
and Goethe. That person is most truly free whose moral 
will is in füll accord with the commands of duty. A person 
of such a frame of mind Schiller calls eine fd^bne ©eele. 
Cf. note to 1. 1493. In violation of this principle Thoas 
requires not free but slavish obedience (1. 1829). As a 
desp>ot he conmiands her to execute an order against which 
her conscience rebels. 

1830. tuetier bort, viz. in my parental home. 

1831. ein tttt ®efe^, cf. 11. 506-510. This answer is not 
valid becanse Thoas himself , under the influence of Iphigenia, 
caused this old law to be abolished. 

1832-3. Cf. here the words of Arkas in 11. 1466 fF. 
1834 ff. ein ältercl u. f. to. The law of hospitality was 
regarded by the Greeks as one of the oldest and most sacred. 
Cf. Odyssey VI, U. 207 f.: 

npb? ydp Aioi eitrtv aitavre? 
^€ivoi re Tirooxoi re. 
' For all strangers and needy ones belong to Zeus. ' 

Zeus was accordingly called Zevi Sevto?, 'Zeus, the god of 
strangers'. Cf. also Antigone, 11. 450 ff. 

1837. Verse of four feet. The brevity of this sentence is 
emphatic. Notice that Thoas cannot contradict Iphigenia's 
appeal to the ancient law of hospitality. 

1840. Cf. Soph. Electra, 11. 219-20: 

rd de roii dvvardi? 
ovK Sptard fcXd^etv, 

*But such strife should not be pushed to a conflict with the 
strong.' Jebb's Transl. 

1841. immer, has here the sense of immcrl^tn, 'never- 
theless'. The prose versions have bod;. 
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1845. fBie melnr, for ime btcl me^ or um tone biet tnel^.— 
brttsv 'then' or Hherefore'. She contrasts vn betfc^logneS 
^et^ (1. 1844) with her own heart, which is open and sympa- 
thetic. 

1850. 'A dizzy horror overwhelmed my soul.' (Miss 
Swanwick's Transl.) — tMMb, here in the sense of fd^tüin^ 
beinb. 

1854. toeffet tS, viz. my past history. — ^leimjt mic^, viz. my 
character and principles. — tntb/ for unb boc^. 

1859. @tittül% older form of the preterite subj. for the 
now more common ftönbe. 

1861. dot; we should expect ff&tU* The indicative is 
used here for emphasis, because Iphigenia knows that Orestes 
b actnally in Tauris, and because she has füll faith in his 
courage. 

1862. ^e fllei^ie feinel eitfmS, viz. the rights of freedom, of 
self-determination, as opposed to the constraints of barbar- 
ous custom. 

1863-4. tS litnd lu f. to. A very populär quotation. — 
ber formten, here sing., as is seen from the earlier versions. 
Cf.notetol.24. 

1866. a. Iliad VII, 1. 102. 

1867. liSlt.«« gering, cf. note to 1. 1459. 

1868-9. fltii^ oline #ilfe lu f. to. The word-arrangement 
is here unusual. We should expect: ^vd} f)ai bie 92atur ben 
Sd^ad^ ntc^ ol^ ^ttfe gelaffetu Some commentators, how- 
ever, take oud^ with ben Sd^tood^. The weak person is not to 
be despised, for nature has provided him too with weapons 
of defense. 

1870. ttünf^, here in the sense of 'devices', 'artifices', 
such as are mentioned in the next line. 

1871. Notice that Iphigenia really hints here at the 
various devices which at the Suggestion of Pylades she was 
to use against the king. Cf. 11. 1595 ff. 

1872. ber ®tfoülÜ^t, here in the sense of bet ©etoaltfame, ber 
©etoolttätifle, 'the deepot'. Cf. note to 1. 336.— fic, viz. bic 
2ift 0. 1870). 
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1874. The positive Statement of the king that he suspects 
her of trickery (1. 1873) stings her. She does not yet know 
how she can save herseif and her brother, but she instinctively 
feels that she cannot practice deception. Thus this line 
marks the tuming-point of her inner struggles. 

1875. Thoas implies that since Iphigenia herseif hinted 
that she might use cunning against him (1. 1870), she cannot 
lay Claims to pnrity of sonl (1. 1874). 

1877. ^in hU ®ei^xd, viz. the seeming necessity of 
practicing deceit upon the king. The earlier versions have 
here ein bog GJcfd^njür. — loifl, ' is about to\ 

1880. 3ie ff^one iOüte xu f. tt). According to ancient 
custom suppliants were wont to carry branches of olive or 
lanrel wreathed in wool, and place them upon the altar 
of the gods. Cf. CEdijms Tyrannus, 1. 3. Here the request 
itself is conceived as a branch of peace in contrast to Sdj^kDect 
unb SBaffc m 1. 1882. 

1883. mein 3««^^^^ viz. the purity of my soul. 

1884-5. Having been miraculously saved by Diana in 
Aulis, she naturally thinks now of invoking the help of the 
goddess, — but before doing so she asks herseif whether her 
own moral will is not equal to the present danger. The 
second question suggests the manner in which her inner con- 
flict will be solved. 

1889. Notice the irregulär metre of this line, viz. the ana- 
paest in the third foot. It is not due to carelessness, but Is 
purposely introduced to indicate the hesitation and mental 
perplexity of Iphigenia. Her first impulse is to teil the 
tnith, but she checks herseif and modifies her Statement 
when she thinks of the danger to which her disdosure might 
expose her brother and Pylades. For Goethe's deviations 
from the regulär metre cf . Fr. Vischer in the Goethe-Jahrbuch 
IV, pp. 13 ff. 

1891 ff. Thoas utterly misimderstands Iphigenia. He has 
no idea of her inner conflicts, and ascribes her confusion and 
excitement to her selfish desire to retum to Greece. Aroused 
by hia Inisinterpretation of her real motives and feeling the 
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unworthiness of deceiti she resolves to act in accordance 
with her conscience and stake everything upon tnith. Her 
confession is preceded by a series of reflections which she 
addresses more to herseif than to the king and which serve 
to strengthen her in her resolution. 

1893. Untndglif^el, in the sense of unmöglid^ 6ci^etnenbeS« 
Cf. note to 1. 1510. 

1895-8. A frequently quoted passage. 

1896. ^em hnmer foieberliolettben Q^^ltt, viz. the rhap- 
sodist who in ancient times wandered from city to city, 
reciting his heroic stories or ballads. Even such a rhapsodist, 
who might be expected to have become indifferent to the 
stories he has so often related, feels himself powerfully 
stirred whenever he comes to the passages of extraordinary 
courage and valor. 

1897. M, 'except'. 

1898 ff. Reference to the adventure of Odysseus and 
Diomede, related in the Iliad X, 11. 503 ff. According to this 
Story Odysseus and Diomede penetrated at night into the 
camp of the Thracian king Rhesus, killed him and stole his 
famous white steeds. This reference is really an anachronism, 
as Iphigenia cannot be expected to know the various adven- 
tures of the Trojan war. 

1902. Transl.: 'finallyhard pressed bythose roused from 
their slumber', viz. by the enemy. 

1903. feljrt, for gurüdfcl^rt or hJtcbcrlel^rt. Cf. note to 1. 54. 
1904 ff. Allusion to the heroic deeds of Theseus, who, 

proceeding from Troezen to Athens, preferred the dangerous 
land joumey to a safe passage by sea, and slew on his way 
several dangerous robbers and monsters who infested the 
country. 

1909. i^el ongeBontm fUtä^iS, viz. her gentleness, her 
right to conquer by spiritual weapons as opposed to man's 
physical force. 

1912 f. fUtf unb oB u. f. h). She vacillates between con- 
fessing and concealing the truth. 

1916. fUlein tu^ leg' ic^'l auf bie Uniel 'I leave it to y^^ 
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decision'. — eud^ lefeis to the gods. This sentence is an 
Imitation of Iliad XVn, 1. 514: 

aAA' ^roi ßiv ravra ^edov eV yovvaGi Keirat» 

' Yet verily these issues lie in the lap (at the disposal) of the 
gods.' (Lang's Transl.) 

1919. Cf . here the words of Orestes to Iphigenia, 11. 1080-81. 

1928 ff. Notice that Iphigenia's interpretation of the 
Oracle of Apollo is as erroneous as that of Pylades. Cf . notes 
to 11. 610 ff. and 722 ff. 

1934. bie ÜBerBIieBnen, poetie for übtiggeBUebnen. In this 
moment of intense agitation, when her whole mind is 
centered upon Orestes, she naturally forgets to mention her 
sister Electra, who still lives in Mycense. Cf. 11. 981-2. 

1936. loenn bn borfft, 'if you can', viz. if your conscience 
permits you to do so. 

1936 ff. Cf. the bitter irony of these lines with Thoas' 
words in 11. 499-501. The rejected and disappointed suitor 
still believes that the proud Greek princess despises him 
because he is a barbarian. 

1938 f. bie 9lireitd « « « nii^t bemaliiii, reference to the 
monstrous deed of Atrens related by Iphigenia herseif in 
11. 375 ff. 

1939 ff. For Iphigenia's broad humanity, which distin- 
guishes her from the heroine of Euripides, cf. note to 1. 1524 
and Intr. pp. xcviii-xcix. The spirit of humanity of this 
drama pervades the writings of the best thinkers and poets 
of the 18th Century. Cf . Lessing's Nathan der Weise and Die 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts ^ Schiller's Don Karlos, über 
die ästhetische Erziehung des Menschen and Über naive und 
sentimentcUische Dichtung, Herder's Briefe zur Beförderung 
der Humanität f and above all Goethe's Faust Pt. II, Act V 

1941. 5)CÄ Sebettl QueDe, viz. the sound natural instincts 
undefiled by the corruption of the world. This line contains 
a Suggestion of the Rousseauic doctrine of the original 
goodness and purity of man. 

1953 ff. Iphigenia's heroic confession has made such a deep 
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Impression upon Thoas that bis doubts in r^ard to her 
motives are dispelled, but bis snspicious nature now tums 
against tbe Greeks, wbo, be believes, bave artfully deceived 
her. — ^I&nftlii^ hi^itnh, ' by cimning invention'. — ^cr loug' 
^txf^U^ntn, 'one wbo has been long secluded from tbe 
World', and tberefore wbo is inexperienced and migbt be 
easily deceived— i^re f&ün\^e, 'her wisbes'. Cf. Eurip. 
Iph, Taur,y 1. 1181. 

1957. Ipbigenia admits that in her inexp^ence 'she 
could bave been deceived ' by other men, but not by Orestes 
and Pylades. 

1958. Cf. 11. 768 and 1080-81. 

1965. feiner f^rouen, here smg. Cf . note to 1. 24 and 1. 966. 

1968-9. Note that Ipbigenia repeats here almost literally 
her words in 11. 1701-2. Cf. note to 1. 1701. 

1970 ff. Cf. 11. 293-4. 

1972. loffen, for entlaffen. Cf . note to 1. 64. 

1983 ff. toie bol Ijeirge Sii^t ber fHDen C)ifrrfliiiiiine; tbe 
pure and gently bmning flame of tbe sacrifice signified 
that tbe gods were propitious. — itmfrStijt refers probably 
to ®nabc. ' Let (tby) mercy, encircled by (my) hymns of 
praise and gratitude and joy, shine upon me like tbe holy 
light of the gently buming sacrifice.' Some commentators, 
however, refer umfrängt to Djpfcrflamme. In that case the con- 
ception would be that the gently bimiing sacrificial flame 
calls forth in the pious worshippers hymns of praise and 
gratitude and joy. 

1986. Cf. 11. 121 and 511 ff. Cf. here also Goetbe's letter 
to Frau v. Stein of Jan. (?) 1776 Oetter No. 5 in ScbölPs Ed.), 
in which he also calls bis friend Sefänftigertn; also letter of 
Aug. 8, 1776. See Intr. p. liii. 

1989. A frequently quoted line. 

1990. Se^r üiel, sc. übetle^tig.— folgt here m the sense 
of folgt matid^mal. Thoas is cautious and accustomed to 
weigh all the possible consequences of bis actione. 

1991. A populär quotation. 
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SCENB 4. 

Iphigenia's confession came just in time to avert the 
greatest danger from her brother and her countrymen, for 
the Greeks have been discovered by the Scythians, a struggle 
between them has begun, and the Greeks are in danger of 
being overpowered. Orestes has forced bis way to the 
temple to carry off his sister and the sacred image to the 
ship. 

1993 f. göltet fle |itrödf, viz. the Scythians. 

1998-9. In the presence of rulers the use of weapons is 
forbidden. Cf. Antonio's words to Duke Alphons: 

Jßox bir )oerbatg er laum boS nadie ©d^toeri" 

Tusso, 1. 1461. 

2009. It is significant that Orestes does not by word or 
gesture reproach Iphigenia for her conduct. F^sehood is 
as foreign to him as to his sister. 

2011. lorc^e, here in the sense of gel^ord^ 

SCENE 5. 

The Scythians are victorious. A word from Thoas and 
the Greek ship would be set on fire. But the king, under the 
influence of Iphigenia's confession, commands hostilities to 
cease in order to investigate the affair calmly. It is clear 
that but for the moral heroism of Iphigenia, the Greeks would 
have been inevitably destroyed. 

2016. §Ott|it, in the sense of person. Cf. note to 1. 268. 
Pylades surmises that it is the king from the dress and 
bearing of Thoas and the respectful manner of Arkaa toward 
his master. 

2022. (Sttaftottb, for 2BaffcnftiUftanb. 
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SCENE 6. 

2035. tiefer, *of this woman', of Iphigenia. — gier ift boiS 
Sc^toert u. f. Yo. The idea that only the true son can wield 
the weapon of his father occurs frequently in poetry. Orestes 
means that he has no other proof of his identity than his 
father's sword, with which he can attest his birth in a duel 
with any warrior in the king's army. — ^The Greek tragic 
poets do not mention the sword of Agamemnon, but Goethe 
may have derived this motif from the dramas of Voltaire 
and Gotter, where it is often referred to. According to them 
the sword has been placed upon the grave of Agamemnon and 
is shown to Cl3rt8emnestra. So in Voltaire's Oreste^ (Euvres, 
Vol. V, p. 126, and in Gotteir's Orest und Elektra, III, 4: 

»3Der SfHng— bu f cnncft il^n bicßctd^— unb bief en 6tal^t 
^btn Agamemnon trug, atö er bir nodf^ bcfal^L" 

In Voltaire's M^ope Orestes is recognized through the 
armor of his father. 

2041 fif. Combats between Champions occur in Homeric 
times, though they were not as common as is here claimed 
by Orestes. So in the third book of the Iliad a contest 
between Menelaus and Alexandros (Paris) is described, and 
in the seventh one between Ajax and Hector. 

2046 ff. The stranger Orestes offers himself here as the 
Champion of all strangers, in order to establish the rights of 
hospitality in Scythia. He is striving here for the same 
Ideals which his sister has sought to introduce into Scythia, 
viz. the abolition of human sacrifices and the recognition of 
the principles of humanity. LI. 2050-57 were added in the 
final Version. 

2048-9. A frequently quoted passage. 

2058 ff. Thoas* readiness to accept the challenge of Orestes 
shows that he believes that Orestes is the genuine son of 
Agamemnon. The manly straightforward bearing of Orestes 
is more convincing to the king than his appeal to the sword 
of Agamenmon. 
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2061 f. bof^ if^ pe|e \tlbft . . . bem ^ehtbe, 'I myself wiU . • . 
take a stand against (or encounter) the enemy'. 

2068. (St faDe gleich ; gletd^ is here concessive. Thesentence 
is equivalent to toemt er aud^ fäQt, iDemtgletd^ er fällt or tDeim er 
gleid^ f oQt. 

2072. bitrf^geiueittien, for the more usual burd^ioehtten, 
which occurs in the earlier versions, 'spent or passed in weep- 
ing '. The form burd^getüeinten is used here probably for the 
sake of metre. — Xa^* uttb 9lfk^im, for ^^agen unb ^Rod^en, which 
is the reading of the earlier versions. When two words are 
closely united forming one idea, Goethe and other poets 
of the 18th Century occasionally give the inflectional ending 
only to the second word. Cf. Hildebrand's article in the 
Archiv für Lvtteraiurgeschickte, Vol. VIII, pp. 114-115. 

2073. ehte ftiDe Seele, designates here the mental condition 
of a person in bereavement who withdraws from the world 
and lives in solitude. This is a great improvement upon the 
earlier versions, which have »eine gro^e 6eelc ", 

2074 f. bergebend ft(^ )itrücl3ttntfett bongt; {td^ may be taken 
here as a dat. with ^UTÜ(I}urufen, and bangt in the sense of gagt, 
fid^ ängftigt. The meaning would then be: 2>ic Seele ängftigt 
ftd& baöor, ben greunb öergebenS (ju) ftd^ jurtidtjurufcn. It is, 
however, also possible to take pd^ as a reflexive with bangt, 
bangt ftd^»fel^ttt {td^, Verlangt. In the latter case the sense 
would be: Sie 6ee(e fel^nt f^ bergebenS bamad^, ben f^einib 
jurüdtjuTufen. 

2076 fif. This passage does not agree with Act II, Scene 2, 
and Act III, Scene 1, where her meetings with Pylades and 
Orestes are represented. In those scenes we do not find any 
careful inquiries of Iphigenia as to the identity of Pylades 
and Orestes. Nor is it possible to assimie that Iphigenia 
may have made such inquiries between Acts HI and IV, 
for the manner in which Orestes revealed himself to Iphigenia 
in the third act convinced her that he was her brother. 

2082 f. boS SRoI füie bon brti Sternen; this seems to be 

an invention of Goethe, although the idea may have been 

suggeeted to him by Aristotle'a PoeticSy chapter 16. Thero 
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Aristotle discusses the various extemal means by which 
a recognition may be brought about, and mentions among 
other devices the birthmark of 'stars' which occurs in the 
drama Thyestes of the poet Karkinos. 

2087. biefe Sf^ramme; this second sign of recognition 
was suggested to Goethe by the Electra of Euripides, 11. 573 ff., 
where an old man recognizes Orestes by a scar upon his brow 
received from a fall when he and Electra were chasing after 
a fawn in their father's house. Goethe changes here the 
cause of the scar in order to suggest the impetuous character 
of Electra. Cf. IL 1030 ff., and Odyssey XIX, 11. 386 ff. 

2092. This line was added in the final Version. 

2095. In all the earlier versions a new scene, Scene 7, 
begins with this line, this new scene being occasioned by the 
return of Pylades and Arkas. (The stage direction at the 
beginning of this scene reads: ^V^IabeiS lommt ^urüd; balb 
nad) ü^m 2lr!a3.) But as these characters play no röle 
in the final scene, their reappearance is entirely unnecessary, 
and therefore the former division of the scene was abandoned 
in the last version of the drama. 

2095. |üBe, conditional subjunctive for the now more 
usual ]^5Be. 

2104. ^em gonmett t^eOe; the earlier versions have: bem 
golbnen SMie^c, viz. the Golden Fleece carried off from 
Colchis by Jason with the help of Medea. — ^frrbrtt, probably 
refers to the famous steeds of the Trojan king Laomedon, 
which he promised to Hercules for destro3dng a monster. 
When Laomedon refused to fulfill his promise, Hercules 
proceeded against Troy, stormed the city and slew Laomedon. 
Cf. Riad V, 11. 638 ff.— fi^3ttm Xh^itm, may refer to the ab- 
duction of Europa, Medea, Ariadne, Helen, etc. 

2105. fif, viz. the Greeks. Since ber ©ricd^c in 1. 2102 is 
used as a coUective noun, the personal pronoun referring to 
it may be in the plural. 

2108. fetnten, seems to be used here in the sense of 
crtetmcn, * recognize', as the real meaning of the oracle 
just occurs to him. By making Orestes discover tiba \xs\a 
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meaning of the oracle the poet indicates his superior mental 
cleamess after his release from the Furies. 

2113 fif. The words of the oracle were vaguely alluded to 
in 11. 563 fif., 611 fif., 722 fif., and 1928 fif. The poet has pur- 
posely postponed the exact Statement of the oracle until the 
inner conflicts of Orestes and Iphigenia have been success- 
fuUy overcome. Cf. here the words of the orade in the 
drama of Euripides, 11. 82 fif.: 

ßiaviai av eX^oijLi eis reXoS Ttovoav r' ißtav, 
av ö' eiTtaS eX^eiv TavfiiKrjS fi* opovi x^^^oS» 
ev^^^Apreßti aoi crvyyovoS ßooßovi ex^t, 
Xaßetv T ayaXfia 0ea5, o (J>aa'iy ev^dde 
eis Tovo'Se vaovi ovpavov neaeiv ano* 
Xaßovra S* rj rexyoctcriv 7 tvxV "^^yU 
KivSvvov eKicXrfcavT'y *A^rfvai<oy x^ovi 
öovvav ro ö' iv^erd* ovSev epprf^rf itipoc 

* To thee I came and asked how I mieht win 
My whirling madness* goal, my troubles' end, 
Wherein I travalled, roving Hellas through. 
Thou badest me go unto the Taurian coasts 
Where Artemis thy sister hath her altara, 
And take the Goddess' Image, which, men say, 
Here feil into this temple out of heaven. 
And, winning it by craft or happy chance, 
All danger braved, to the Athenians' land 
To give it — nought beyond was bidden me.' 

2117. geballte, here in the sense of meinte, tm 6iim l^atte. 
In the earlier versions we have: ^nb er Joerlangtc bic^".— ^ie 
fhrengeit l^anbe, refers to her office as priestess of Diana inp 
Tauris. Cf. 1. 34. The earlier versions read: Smcwol löft num 
mel^r bie alten S3anbe." 

2119. %Vi ^eilige; cf. note to 1. 65 and his letter from 
Bologna of Oct. 19, 1786 {Italienische Reise), quoted in Intr. 
p. xliii. 

2120 ff. Cf . introductory note to Act III, Scene 2. 
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2126 f. Orestes pursued by the Furies regarded the gods 
BS unjust and reVengeful (cf. 11. 707 ff.)» now their purposes 
seem to him 'glorious and beautiful'. 

2127. «04, cf. note to 1. 279. 

2127 ff. ®lric^ einem |eirgen 93ilbe tu f. \ü„ refers to the 
Palladium of Troy. When King Uus founded the city of 
Ilium (Troy), he begged Zeus to show him a sign of his favor. 
The next moming he foimd before his tent the famous 
Palladium, viz. an Image of Pallas Athena carved in wood. 
On its possession the f ortune and welfare of the city depended, 
so that it had to be carried off by Odysseus and Diomede 
before Troy could be captured by the Greeks. Cf. JSneid 
II, 11. 164 ff. 

2136 ff. Cf. 11. 1610 ff. and 1699-1702. 

2139. Sttant, an .anachronism, for with the ancient Greeks 
the sceptre and not the crown was the Symbol of royal 
authority. Cf . Iliad II, 11. 101 ff. 

2141. bei itS|ent IRec^tel, refers to his claims upon 
Iphigenia as her brother, which are greater than those of 
Thoas, her benefactor. In the earher versions Orestes also 
begs Thoas to forgive them their plans of deceit: ,^ktQ}b 
uns unfcm Slnfd^Iag, unfrc Äünftc." 

2142-45. These four much-quoted lines tersely expreas 
the Chief moral idea of the second part of the drama. 

2146. ^enf on bein SBort; cf . note to 1. 294. 

2148 ff. ®ie^ nnl on! Thoas has tumed away from 
Orestes and Iphigenia, showing that he has not yet over- 
come his anger and disappointment. He is willing to let 
them go, but his whole manner shows that he feels the 
ingratitude of Iphigenia. To dispel this silent reproach of 
the king, Iphigenia expresses for the first time with a füll 
heart the profound debt of gratitude she owesto Thoas and 
his people for their protection and loyalty during her long 
stay in Tauris. She now realizes more than ever what strong 
ties bind her to the king and the Scythians, and finds it 
really difficult to part with them. She therefore touchingly 
appeals to Thoas to establish rights of hospitality between 
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the Taurians and the Greeks. Even in distant Mycense 
she wishes to think back of her lif e in Tauris with gratitude 
and afifection. 

2159. ^m 3^im ber Stimme, viz. the Scythian speech, which 
was generally repulsive to the Greeks. 

2163. felBft, is emphatic. Iphigenia herseif, the Greek 
princess, wishes to render such Services to the Scythian 
strangers as were generally performed in Homeric times 
by handmaids. The manner of entertaining strangers as 
described in this passage is Homeric. Cf. Odyssey 1, 11. 130 ff. 
and XIX, 11. 96 ff. — ^The establishment of the rights of hos- 
pitality between the Greeks and the Scythians marks €he 
realization of the humane ideals for which Iphigenia has 
been striving ever since she arrived in Tauris. 

2166. geBett, Optative subjunctive. 

2168. O foettbe bi(^ ^u uttl ! Cf . 1. 2148 and note. 

2169. ^olbel =l^ulbrctd^cg, freunblid^eg. 

2174. Qtbi foo^l I addressed to both Iphigenia and Orestes. 
The king, deeply moved by the tender appeal of Iphigenia, 
lets them go in a spirit of kindness and sad resignation. He 
knows what Iphigenia meant to him, and in allowing her to 
depart he wins a great moral victory over himself. His 
laconic farewell is in entire accordance with his character. 
Schiller in his essay Über die tragische Kunst remarks about 
this ending: „(^i tft eine botgügUci^c 6d^önl^cit in ber beutfd^ 
Spl^igema ba^ ber taurifd^e ^önig, ber einzige ber ben SBünfd^en 
Dteftö unb feiner Sd^njefter im SBege ftel^t, nie unfre SU^timg 
t>erliert unb un^ sule^t nod^ Siebe abnötigt.'' 
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IPfflGENIE IN DELPHI. 

Goethe intended to write a continuation of Iphigenie a. 
Tauris which was to bear the title of Iphigenie auf Delp'i 
(subsequently changed into Iphigenie in Delphi). The pL. 
was probably conceived in Weimar, and Frau v. Stein seen 
to have been acquainted with it. He carried it in bis mi 
when he was on his way to Italy, and on Oct. 18, 1783, Lc 
wrote about it in his diary in Bologna as follows: /^cutc 
frül^ l^attc td^ ba« ©lücf, Don Gcnto l^crüberfal^rcnb/ jrütfd^en Sd^Iaf 
unb 2Baci^en bcn ^lan jur S^^^Ö^^i^ ^wf 2)eI^l^o3 rein ju finbcn, @l 
gibt einen fünften 21h unb eine SBiebererfennunQ, bergleid^en nid^t bie'^ 
foHen oufjunjeifen fein. 3^ l^abe felbft barüber gemeint n)ie ein ^inb, 
unb an ber SJel^anblung foÜ man, l^offe id^, ba« 3:ramontane erfennen/' 
And in the Italienische Reise of Oct. 19, 1786, he Sketches the 
action of this proposed drama as follows: 

,,©[eftra, in gehnffer Hoffnung, ba^ Dteft ba3 S3ilb ber taurifd^en 
SMana nad^ ^tl\>f)\ bringen toerbe, erfd^etnt in bem Xtmpd be^ Sl^oH 
unb njtbmet bie graufame Sljt/ bie fo biel Unl^eil in ^eloj)«' §aufe ange» 
rid^tet/ atö fd^Iiefelid^ 6ül^no^fer bem ©otte. 3" ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
ber ©ried^en unb ergäl^It, n)ie er Dreft unb $i?labe0 nad^ ^aurig begleitet, 
bie beiben greunbe jum 2^obe f ül^ren feigen unb fid^ glüdEIid^ gerettet. 2:ic 
leibenfd^ftlid^ ©leftra fennt fic^ felbft nidj^ unb tüd^ mdjt, ob fte gegen 
©Otter ober 3Jlenfd^en il^re SBut rid^en fott. 3"^^ff^ P"^ 5^'^^9<^^^' 
Dreft unb ^tjIabeS gleid^foH« ju ^tipf)\ angefommen. ^^'^^9^"^^"^ 
l^cüige Ü^lul^c fontraftiert gar merftoürbig mit Gleftren^ irbifd^cr Sciben« 
fd^ft, al^ bie beiben ®eftalten, med^felfeitig unerfannt, jufam:ncn» 
treffen* 2)er entflol^enc QJried^e erblidCt 3lP^ig«nwn# erlennt bie ^^rieftcrin, 
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tDeld^e bie f^eunbe geo))fett, unb entbedt ed ©teftretu ^efe tft im 
Segriff, mit bcmfclbigcn S3cil, tocld^c^ ftc bcm Wiax hneber entreißt, 
S^^tßcnicn ju crmorben, als eine glücflid^ 2Benbung biefe« le^te fd^rcd* 
Itd^c Übel öon ben ©efd^toiftenx al»h)enbct. Sßenn biefe Scene öelingt, 
fo ift nid^t leidet ettoaS ©vögereS unb S^ül^venbere^ auf bem 21^eatet 
gefe^en toorben." 

After the Iphigenie auf Tauris was finished, the question 
arose in his mind whether it would not be better to work on 
the Iphigenie in Delphi rather than undertake the revision 
of Tasso (cf. Italienische Reise of Feh. 16, 1787), but for 
reasons unknown to us the plan was later abandoned. For 
a füll discussion of the subject cf. Scherer: Goethes Iphigenie 
in Delphi in his Aufsätze über Goethe, pp. 161-175. 
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